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WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration th's week an- 
nounced a revised proposal of “gen- 
eral recognition of safety” of 42 com- 
pounds serving as sources of trace 
minerals in animal feeds. 

The proposal, which comes under 
the food additives amendment, was 
published in the June 9 Federal Reg- 
ister. 

The new action follows reconsidera- 
tion by FDA of a Dec. 31 proposal 
on the basis of comments and addi- 
tional data obtained from animal nu- 
trition experts and the feed industry. 

“The Dec. 31 proposal,” said FDA, 
“was withdrawn because of apparent 
misunderstanding as to the scope and 
purpose of the proposed order.” 

Nutritionists, fe ed manufacturers 
and others had objected to certain 
quantitative limitations which were 
part of the first proposal for trace 
minerals to be generally recognized 
as safe under the additives amend- 
ment. 

As pointed out by the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. this week, 
all of the restrictions and limitations 
contained in the Dec. 31 proposal 
have been removed, except: 

(1) Levels above 10 parts per mil- 
lion (0.0010%) of copper in sheep 
feeds are not generally recognized as 
safe. 

(2) Levels above 1 part per million 
(0.0001%) of cobalt in other than 
ruminant feeds are not generally 
recognized as safe. 

Both of these limitations refer to 
the amount of the trace mineral add- 
ed to the total daily feed intake of 
the animal. 

(Turn to MINERALS, page 111) 
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LINSEED OIL MEAL—Research which shows 


“further desirable qualities which 


enhance the use of linseed oil meal in beef cattle supplements" is discussed. Page 42. 
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Carcass Results With No-Hay 
Rations tor Cattle Analyzed 


By JAMES E. SHARON 
Feedstuffs Staff 


AMES, IOWA—The payoff report 
on Iowa State University’s initial ex- 
periments with “no-hay” cattle feed- 
ing rations, which includes what Dr. 
Wise Burroughs terms “small and not 
particularly significant carcass grade 
differences,” has now been analyzed. 

Final figures for the 133-day feed- 
ing trial—which compared eight pens 
of cattle getting 5 lb. of hay daily in 
a good, conventional ration, with four 
pens of cattle which received hay just 
the first nine days and then were 
switched to a “no-hay” high concen- 
trate ration—were sufficiently en- 
couraging to prompt still more trials 
in search of possible improvements 


Turkey Buying 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs W Cor iP 

WASHINGTON — The turkey and 
feed industries should not be sur- 
prised if later this summer the US. 
Department of Agriculture announces 
a school lunch turkey procurement 
operation. It is euphemistically 
known as surplus removal. 

But granting the spurious nature of 
the generosity of USDA, it must first 
be understood that the big farm 
agency will be operating under a con- 
gressional mandate if the turkey pro- 
gram is forthcoming, as it probably 
will be. 

At the present session of Congress 
the sub-committee on agricultural ap- 
propriations, acted in the grandiose 
manner of an indulgent father with 
his son at the corner candy store 
near the neighborhood playground, 
presenting his pride and joy with a 
$5 note, vaingloriously telling the 
young man to call in his pals for a 
give-away deal at the candy or cola 
counter and no questions asked. 

Congress did precisely th's when it 
passed the USDA appropriations bill 
this year. It authorized disbursement 
of Section 32 funds to be used to buy 
and remove from the market such 


hinet. Aent 


Program Seen 


surpluses as might interfere with the 
normal marketing of commodities 
which are not otherwise under price 
supporting operations. 

Turkeys happen to fall into this 
category. Turkeys are grown in poli- 
tically sensitive areas. For some years 
they have been the residuary bene- 
ficiary legatees of this type of price 
supporting—pardon the glove—sur- 
plus removal operations. 

Thus far a turkey surplus removal 
program has not been okayed at the 
Commodity Credit Corp. board—but 
nevertheless the congressional man- 
date to spend money exists. So USDA 
is ordered to spend money and in this 
fourth year of the cycle when poli- 
tical plums are now being highly 
priced, it seems certain that even- 
tually a turkey program will be 4- 
nounced. 

The trade problem is to estimate 
the timing of such a program. While 
acting from the call of the puppeteer 
—Congress—USDA still has <iscre- 
tionary latitude in making the pro- 
gram most effective as to timing. 
Even though they are ordered to 
spend money, even the most calloused 
USDA executive must feel that he 

(Turn to TURKEYS, page 111) 


in the makeup of the “no-hay” ra- 
tion. 

“We are giving some thought to 
the mineral constituents of this new 
ration, as well as to the protein and 
vitamin supplementation,” Dr. Bur- 
roughs said last week. “We're strik- 
ing out in a different direction, in an 
effort to get more feed into the ani- 
mals. The hope is that we can come 
up with something different in the 
way of a supplement to go along with 
this new ration.” 


Change in Roughage Use 

He also agreed with the thought 
expressed privately by a number of 
cattle feeders at the June 24 Iowa 
State Feeders Day (full Feeder Day 
reports have appeared in previous is- 
sues of Feedstuffs) that the time 
might not be far off when Iowa feed- 
ers would be feeding most of their 
usual roughages before cattle are put 
on feedlot finishing rations. 

“This has been our thinking on 
the situation, and is part of the rea- 
son for our extensive experiments 
with beef cow-and-calf operations. 
There seems to be a need for larger 
supplies of feeder cattle in Iowa, and 
certainly the expanded cow herd situ- 
ation would mean greater demand for 
these roughages which are in good 

(Turn to NO-HAY, page 110) 


USDA Makes 
Plans to Bull 
Egg Prices 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Signs of the Zo- 
diac in the summer of the great quad- 
rennial political fiesta . . . Taurus 
rampant. 

You may find this mark on the pol- 
icy declarations of the poultry branch 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture as it engages in operations to 
support the farm level price of eggs. 

Soothsayers at the operating level 
of USDA say procurement of dried 
eggs will be aggressive and steady— 
probably at or above levels of pro- 
curement established last week when 
the government bought more than 
1.6 million pounds of dried eggs. 

USDA will not be a timid bull. Gov- 
ernment officials say they cannot ef- 
fect their price boosting goal by small 
nibbles in the egg market. They de- 
clare they will buy vigorously to 
achieve higher country prices. 

Price Level Guess 

It is difficult to estimate what price 
levels are contemplated by USDA but 
it is reasonable to expect that it will 
attempt through its buying power to 
pull the country price for eggs up to 
an approximate level of 27@28¢, the 
level at which USDA halted the old 
program earlier this year. 

This new program, scented with the 
fragrance of the four-year political 
cycle, may not attain the target that 
vigorous procurement might seek. 

The USDA bull may next be ex- 
pected to enter into procurement of 
frozen eggs, since it seems obvious 
that egg drying facilities may be in- 
adequate to handle the volume of 
shell eggs which must be obtained 
to get the egg market back into a 
healthy state. 


Sentiments Dashed 

Previously emphatic, bullish senti- 
ments issued by USDA regarding the 
egg price outlook seem to have been 
dashed this week when the crop re- 
port for July 1 revealed that egg pro- 
duction continues unabated. 

Egg output is approximately that 
of last year and there has been no 
liquidation of old hens, which is long 
overdue but allegedly delayed by un- 

(Turn to EGGS, page 111) 


Layer Numbers Off Slightly, 
But June Egg Output Steady 


WASHINGTON—Laying flocks av- 
eraged 281,388,000 layers during June 
—1% below June of last year. Layers 
counted July 1 numbered less than 
on the same date a year earlier, but 
the 1960 total was only 6,000 layers 
less than the 1959 figure, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported 
this week. 

The number of layers during June 
averaged 3-6% lower in the north 
Atlantic, west north central and east 
north central regions. An increase of 


10% was reported for the West. The 
count climbed 4% in the south At- 
lantic states and was about the 
same as a year earlier in the 
south central region. 

Regional decreases and increases 
were much the same in the July 1 
figures. 

USDA said egg production was 
about the same during June of this 
year as it was in the same month a 
year ago. The total for the month 

(Turn to LAYERS, page 111) 
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New Approach 


ADJUSTMENTS TO THE “new look” in agriculture continue to be made 
in the many businesses and agencies which are closely related to farming. 
One such adjustment getting attention at present is that in the scope and 
service of extension service. 

Traditionally, extension has confined its major efforts to educational 
work with farm families, dealing with such matters as credit, machinery, 
feed, fertilizer and marketing firms with the purpose of securing their assis- 
tance on programs of primary interest to farmers. 

Extension work at Kansas State University now has shifted some of its 
service efforts to the broader area of agribusiness. The program, considered 
a pilot project which could lead to similar progranis in other states, is intended 
to help firms dealing with agriculture. Helping them become more efficient 
benefits all agriculture, including the farmer, Harold E. Jones, extension 
director, points out. 

The service, he reports, has worked successfully with rural bankers, 
grain elevators, feed manufacturers, implement companies, fertilizer dealers, 
marketing firms and others. The results of this new approach to extension 
will be keenly appraised by the business community as it continues to develop. 


v ~ 


Laying the Groundwork 


IN SPITE OF RESOLUTE efforts on the part of industry to persuade 
members of Congress that the Delaney clause should be eliminated or at least 
modified in the new color additives legislation, Congress approved the bill 
with only limited opposition from members who feel that the clause is un- 
necessary and unsound. 

Passage of the bill with the Delaney provision intact vastly complicates 
the task of removing the parallel restrictions included in the Food Additives 
Amendment which has thrown a damaging monkey wrench into the feed 
industry's scientific machinery. 

The industry, though disappointed and discouraged by Congress’ action, 
has no intention of letting up in its efforts to resolve the problem. Both the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. and the Animal Health Institute have 
announced plans to start immediately on vigorous action programs. 

THERE IS LITTLE DOUBT in the minds of many observers that the 
sound and logical opposition to the Delaney concept was largely ignored by 
both the White House and Congress because of one overriding fact: This is 
an election year. With campaign time in full swing, politicians seeking re- 
election have little disposition to be even remotely associated with any position 
which in any way could be construed as “being in favor of cancer.” Because 
of the emotional aspects which surround the issue, plus the complicated 
legislative approach involved in such regulatory measures, political signals 
called for “playing it safe.” 

Such is the nature of election year politics, and little is to be gained by 
not recognizing this fact. 

It is evident at this point that not enough members of Congress have 
been convinced that a vote against the Delaney concept is not a vote for 
cancer. There can be no letup in providing them with information that will 
help them understand that a viewpoint of science and reason must apply to 
food and drug legislation. 

Those in industry who are dedicated to the task of resolving the Delaney 
dilemma, while remaining sensitive to the political overtones of the problem, 
have the strength of reason on their side. In the next several months a firm 
basis for renewing efforts to amend the Food Additives Amendment can be 
built on this foundation of reason so that whatever the voters decide in 
November, an effective program to change the law can be already in gear. 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Confidence, almost of a buoyant, enthusiastic nature, in the steady ex- 
pansion of formula feed sales has spread into the attitudes of feed manu- 
facturers of many regions. This is what the feed industry has needed since 
the first of the year. This subdued sort of optimism is, to some extent, the 
result of producers themselves feeling better about what’s in store for them 
when they market their farm products. Feed men are well aware that a 
happy farmer buys more feed than a complaining one. The wholesale feed- 
stuffs price index slipped from 73.4 to 73 1 this week, but the feed-grain index 
moved up to 67.4 from 66.8. The hog-corn ratio, one of the most important 
factors in holding up current feeding interest, was down this week to 14.3 
from 14.7 a week ago—but this new level still was 2.1 better than a year ago. 


(Feed markets in detail on pages 108-110). 


Northwest 


The older July gets and the bigger 
hogs and turkeys grow, the more en- 
couraged feed manufacturers in the 
Northwest become. 

Reports from major manufacturers 
in this region on how good or bad 
current feed business is don’t run in 
one narrow channel, but they do indi- 
cate that well-fed, growing turkeys 
and hogs are accounting for signifi- 
cant improvement in sales. Pullet and 
layer feeds are catching on, too, for 
some manufacturers, at least. But 
this is something that probably would 
be argued if tradesmen representing 
different companies were to assemble. 
Some manufacturers probably would 
say that egg feed business is finally 
coming on because producers have 
enlarged their flocks with late chicks. 
Others could be expected to report 
that their egg feed business is down 
because layers on farms have been 
reduced considerably in number. 

One trade executive described feed 
sales as erratic and confusing. He said 
movement is very good one week, 
then drops off into a slump the next. 

For another firm, June produced 
feed movement 19% better than in 
the same month a year ago and 11% 
better than May of this year. Most 
manufacturers are reporting heavy 
runs of turkey and hog feeds. And 
all say cattle and dairy feeds are in a 
slump because of exceptional grass 


growth. 
Southwest 


Formula feed business continues to 
hold its own and is even improving 
somewhat in certain lines. Generally, 
feed manufacturers reported a little 
improvement in all lines indicating 
dealers were replenishing supplies. 
With the wheat harvest virtually over 
in this area, most dealers’ stocks 
were at low levels. 

Mills that deal heavily in turkey 
and broiler feeds were experiencing 
the best runs which in some instances 
involved six-day operations. Hog feed 
also was moving well. Some trade 
sources reported laying mash sales 
were still fair and this is in spite of 
poor egg prices in this area. 

Most sources reported price lists 
about unchanged for the week as 
some ingredients weakened, while 
others, especially grains, were a little 
stronger. 


Central States 


wrth July half gone, a recap of 
what's been going on during the first 
two weeks makes it rather apparent 
that the sales volume has been slight- 
ly on the disappointing side. This is 
not to say that it has been actually 
bad, but hopes had been expressed 
that it would be enough better than 
June to result in a rather creditable 
showing for the two summer months 
in combination. With the first two 
weeks as a measuring stick, this has 
not taken place. 


The good to excellent condition of 
pasturage for the country as a whole 
and particularly in the area tributary 
to this market accounts, at least in 
part, for the letdown in demand for 
cattle and dairy feeds. 

There probably has never been any 
closer balance between the rate of 
feed production on one hand and its 
flow into consuming channels. This 
in turn has resulted in a very stable 
inventory situation. Some mills in the 
area are putting in a “smidgeon” of 
overtime but this is well offset by 
others where the work week has been 
temporarily trimmed a little below 
the standard 40-hour week. 


Northeast 


Manufacturers put in a full 40- 
hour week for the first time in 
months as demand for formula feeds 
increased. Pastures are worn a bit 
thin and the trade looks for the up- 
turn to continue next week if the re- 
cent hot, dry weather persists. Scat- 
tered showers won't deter buying but 
heavy general rains could put a 
damper on demand. 

The outlook for end products im- 
proved a little. Broilers were up one 
half cent a pound and eggs edged 
higher. 

There wasn’t must change in in- 
gredient prices or the sales pattern 
of formula feeds. Egg mashes and 
dairy feed were the “bread” and 
starting, growing and turkey feeds 
the “cake” of the mixers. 


South Central 


Moderately better demand devel- 
oped for formula feeds this week— 
due, in part, to an easing in the pre- 
occupation with harvesting opera- 
tions. In addition, some feed men are 
of the opinion that there is a little 
“better feeling” out in the country. 
They call this the result of some ex- 
tra cash being on hand now that the 
wheat harvest is well along and 
farmers are receiving better prices 
for their products. 

Hog and poultry feeds are current- 
ly giving the best volume. Egg feed 
sales, although below the level of 
many prior years, are holding up sur- 
prisingly well during this cool sum- 
mer. Dairy and cattle feed business 
is being held down by excellent pas- 
tures. 

Mill running time is mostly on a 
five-day, single-shift basis. 


Pacific Northwest 


This week’s formula feed trading 
throughout Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho featured a slight broadening 
in the dairy ration inquiry as the re- 
flection of extremely warm weather 
in most feeding districts. Movement 
of feeds for turkeys and chickens 
was maintained on a seasonal basis. 

Pacific Northwest feed ingredient 
prices averaged steady to firmer dur- 
ing the trading period. Although the 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 113) 
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Modern equipment at Peter Hand assures prop- 
er blending of ingredients. Finished products are tested 
for particle size as well as potency. 
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Peter Hand C-F Premix, contains just the prop- 
er amount of vitamins and trace minerals to quickly 
bring the ruminant animal to its full profit potential on 
economical roughages. 1 bag fortifies 1 ton. 


What’s new in profit-building 
premixes for ruminant animals? 


It’s Peter Hand’s new C-F Premix! latest scientific developments. There are separate for- 


Recent research has shown us that ruminant animals mulations for dairy cattle, beef cattle, sheep and goats, 
can and do flourish on relatively high levels of low quality and horses. And each has been blended to the specific 
roughages if we supplement these roughages with the needs of the animals it will feed. C-F Premixes help 
necessary, nutritional and cellulolytic factors. These provide them with a balanced diet to promote strong 
factors help establish and feed the microbial population and healthy growth and quickly bring them to their 
of the rumen to aid in the digestion of cellulose, build full profit potential . ..even on the lower quality roughage. 


microbial nutrients which can be used by the animal 

d d nidentified growth stimul bs F PETER HAND'S RED 7APE SAVES YOU 

J TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY! 
But, since all animals do not need or use the same Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
factors, modifications of the basic formula should be samples are taken, 
. n tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
made to control the amounts of vitamins and trace This red tape cannot be removed until the 
minerals that will be added to the ration. And, that’s a assay verifies quality ... your 100% guarantee 
job for Peter Hand’s new C-F Premizes. that Peter Hand Premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 


Here is a fortifier that takes full advantage of all the been established. 


Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, lilinois +» 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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Grain Tonnage Off, But Still Big 


WASHINGTON—This year’s total 
feed grain tonnage is expected to fall 
below 1959's record. Even so, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture says, 
the current crop season bids for 
recognition as one of the nation’s 
highest production years in spite of 
slow and backward plantings. 


USDA predicts the slight cut in 
feed grain tonnage in its July 1 crop 
report because a smaller volume of 
corn is in prospect and sorghum 
plantings were lower this year than 
last year. 

However, oats production is mod- 
erately above last year; barley shows 
a slight increase over 1959, and soy- 
bean acreage is 5% above 1959 and 
only slightly below the record acre- 
age of 1958. 

In the outlook is a 4.1 billion- 
bushel corn crop, second only to the 
record 1959 crop. U.S. corn acreage 
dipped nearly 1% from last year’s 
sharply expanded acreage, although 
plantings increased slightly in the 
Corn Belt. Yield prospects fall about 
3 bu. per acre below the record level 
attained in 1958 and 1959. 

The 1959 oat crop is expected to to- 
tal 1,140 million bushels, 6% above 
last year’s small production, but 12% 
below the 10-year average. Acreage 


for grain is the smallest in more than 
70 years, but the yield of 41.6 bu. per 
acre now in prospect is about 4 bu. 
above last year. 

This year’s flaxseed production is 
pegged at 32 million bushels, 42% 
over 1959 but 15% below average. 

Production of barley is forecast at 
427 million bushels, 2% avove 1959 
and far above the average of 334 mil- 
lion bushels. A rye crop of 29.6 mil- 
lion bushels is predicted. This would 
be more than a third larger than last 
year’s small crop and more than a 
fourth above the average. 

Prospective production of all wheat 
—1,347 million bushels—is nearly a 
fifth larger than 1959 production and 
nearly a fourth larger than average. 
The 1960 crop is expected to rank 
second only to the 1958 record of 
1,462 million bushels. 

Production of all kinds of hay this 
year is forecast at 116 million tons— 
3% above last year’s crop and 5% 
larger than the 10-year average. 
USDA estimates alfalfa and alfalfa 
mixtures production at 66.6 million 
tons compared with 64.7 million tons 
last year and the average of 54 mil- 
lion. 

The first forecast of soybean and 
sorghum grain production for 1960 
will be reperted Aug. 10 by USDA. 


‘Wise, Thrifty Buy’ 
Theme Adopted for 
Pfizer EGGtober 


NEW YORK—“Eggs—a Wise and 
Thrifty Buy” is the theme adopted 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., for its 
third annual nationwide “EGGtober” 
campaign. 

Pfizer officials said this year’s pro- 
motion will place emphasis in two 
places: More efficient production of 
higher-quality eggs and on greater 
consumption of eggs in every house- 
hold. 

The Poultry and Egg National 
Board will cooperate with Pfizer to 
bring EGGtober to the attention of 
the general public. It will carry on a 
full-scale campaign through its own 
promotional and merchandising ac- 
tivies. 

“Miss EGGtober” 

Promoting the health value of eggs 
throughout October will be a national 
“Miss EGGtober’’—a 4-H girl selected 
by Pfizer. 

Another feature of EGGtober will 
be the “Happy Egg for '60”—a new 
symbol that will soon greet shoppers 
in several thousand retail food stores 
cooperating in the promotion. 

J. Jerome Thompson, vice presi- 
dent of Pfizer and general manager 
of its agricultural division, says, “It 
has been extremely encouraging these 
last two years to note the national in- 
terest generated through ©GGtober 
promotion for eggs as a health food, 
and particularly in high-quality eggs 
—the smaller eggs in abundant sup- 
ply at this time of the year. 

“Again this year, we will strive 
to influence more than 50 million 
homemakers to step up the use of 
eggs in the home for breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner and_ in-between 
snacks. Pfizer joins our nation’s poul- 
trymen, poultry organizations, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 


MILL FIRE ‘BURNING 
ISSUE’ FOR FIREMAN 


MONITOR, ORE.—Marcus Vetter, 
Moniter Millis owner, received an ex- 
pensive surprise this week after driv- 
ing the local volunteer fire depart- 
ment’s truck to «a $70,000 feed mill 
fire. Arriving at the fire as a volun- 
teer fireman, Mr. Vetter found his 
own plant on fire. 


the entire egg industry in programs 
designed to stress the nutritive value 
of eggs in the diet and to encourage 
greater purchase of this quality food 
by consumers.” 

Pfizer and chain food stores will 
coordinate the promotion of EGG- 
tober as a major “month” to sell 
more eggs, according to Mr. Thomp- 
son. As part of this consumer-aimed 
program, more than 5,000 retail food 
store managers will display posters of 
the EGGtober symbol, he said. 

EGGtober will be inaugurated in 
three-color advertising spreads 
through national, regional and poul- 
try specialty publications. Feed store 
sales promotion will be further sup- 
ported by EGGtober announcements 
on radio and television and through 
specially created Pfizer merchandis- 
ing programs. 

Last year— Miss EGGtober — 21- 
year-old Adele Leonard of “ivingston, 
N.J., represented the industry nation- 
ally in support of eggs, and served a 
luncheon for Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, and his family. 
Also in 1959, radio stations through- 
out the Midwest and South sponsored 
their own EGGtober events—ranging 
from egg coloring contests to recipe 
competitions. Prizes included free 
trips to South America. In addition, a 
special supplement in over 200 mid- 
western newspapers was completely 
devoted to EGGtober. In other EGG- 
tober activities of 1959—an egg lay- 
ing contest was held on Chicago's 
State Street, cooking schools were 
held on television and special em- 
phasis given to eggs in metropolitan 
newspaper food sections. 

“Following last year’s pattern 
when the program became a total all- 
out effort on eggs,” says Mr. Thomp- 
son, “EGGtober will again reach its 
high-point in October, with a great 
many additional promotions, egg 
sales, consumer contests and other 
egg month activities taking place.” 


Poultry Plant Opens 


FOREST, MISS.—After several de- 
lays the Southeastern Poultry Co. be- 
gan operation here with around 150 
employees and geared to handle 6,000 
birds an hour. Southeastern is the 
fourth poultry processing plant in 
production in Forest, joining Cudahy, 
Gaddis and Forest Packing Co. 

Manager Jack Smith said two evis- 
cerating lines are in operation now 
and that capacity will be hiked to 
9,000 an hour in the near future. 

Southeastern, owned by Ray Fech- 
tel of Atlanta, Ga., produces USDA 
inspected and USDA graded poultry. 


Arkansas Feed Men 
May Be Left Without 
Railroad Service 


BERRYVILLE, ARK. — Feed men 
in the broiler and turkey producing 
areas of Boone and Carroll counties 
apparently will be left without rail- 
road service. This is the conclusion 
feed dealers, poultry operators and 
agricultural cfficials are drawing 
from recent action of the idle Arkan- 
sas & Ozarks Railroad. 

Although the future of the 62-mile 
line is tied up in U.S. District Court 
and with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the railroad last week 
moved out more than 50 freight cars 
belonging to other lines. 

The cars had been caught behind 
a washout which forced the railroad 
to suspend operations last May 6. 

Reportedly costing more than $100 
per day in demurrage charges, the 
cars were returned to their home 
lines after the A&O made temporary 
repairs to the damaged part of its 
system. 

Meanwhile, the future of the rail- 
road is tied up in litigation. The line 
has asked the ICC for a certificate of 
abandonment, but shippers have filed 
suit in federal court at Ft. Smith for 
a permanent injunction against aban- 
donment. Federal Judge John Miller 
last week denied a petition for a tem- 
porary injunction against the line. 

The possible closing of the line has 
cast a shadow of doubt over the fu- 
ture of large-scale poultry-operations 
in this north central Arkansas re- 
gion. 

Officials say more than 300,000 
broilers and 100,000 turkeys are on 
feed within a 20-mile radius of Berry- 
ville and most of them are being fin- 
ished on bulk feed. 

Dealers say a feed transportation 
problem has hit the area. Trucks are 
now being used to bring in bulk feed 
previously hauled by the railroad. 
Some operators contend the added 
cost of truck transportation will force 
them into a bad competitive situation 
with producers in areas served by 
railroads. 

But there is disagreement on this 
point. One Green Forest, Ark., feed 
dealer told Feedstuffs last week that 
trucks could handie the situation. 

The dealer, who asked that his 
name not be used, said: “I believe at 
least 90% of the feed used in this 
area was being brought in by trucks 
even before the railroad had to go 
out of operation. In fact, if dealers 
had supported the line as they should 
have, it would still be operating to- 
day. Although I used the line ex- 
tensively, I think we can continue 
to raise turkeys and broilers and 
compete with other areas.” 


Exchange Names First 
Hall of Fame Members 


MILWAUKEE — Three veteran 
members of the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange were honored July 11 as 
the first members of the exchange’s 
new Hall of Fame. 

Cited for their “outstanding con- 
tributions to the grain industry and 
active exchange membership in ex- 
cess of 50 years,” the three men are 
Edward F. La Budde, president, La 
Budde Feed & Grain Co.; Herman W. 
Ladish, chairman of the board, Ladish 
Malting Co., and Harold M. Stratton, 
chairman of the board, Stratton Grain 
Co. All three are past presidents of 
the exchange and are still active in 
the industry. 

The Hall of Fame members were 
awarded individual plaques, and a 
master plaque on the exchange floor 
will bear their names as well as the 
names of others selected for the hon- 
or in the future. 

Harry F. Franke, Franke Grain Co., 
was master of ceremonies for the 
plaque presentations. Norbert P. Wal- 
doch, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., was arrangements committee 
chairman for the event. 


Change in New Drug 
Position Explained 


DES MOINES — The Food and 
Drug Administration has now decided 
that it can grant extension to March 
6, 1961, under the food additives 
amendment for drugs added to feeds 
which are still covered by effective 
new drug applications and which 
were made effective prior to Jan. 1, 
1958, according to a bulletin from 
the Animal Health Institute, Des 
Moines. 

This, it is explained, means that 
any feed manufacturer not having an 
effective new drug application (or 
Antibiotic Form 10) can obtain one 
on the basis of the extension, exclud- 
ing drugs classified as suspected car- 
cinogens. 

However, prior to March 6, addi- 
tional information will have to be 
supplied to FDA to allow for estab- 
lishment of a food additive order for 
the new drug. Failing successful com- 
pletion of this, any application ap- 
proved during the extension period 
would be revoked. 

This, AHI said, represents a 
changed position on the part of FDA. 
Industry representatives suggested to 
FDA last March that this procedure 
be followed on drugs to be added to 
feeds which are still covered by a 
new drug application, and it was 
turned down on the basis that drugs 
added to feeds are now food additives 
and if the particular feed manufac- 
turer doesn’t have a “prior sanction,” 
then he must petition for a food addi- 
tive order. 

In the early part of 1960, FDA is- 
sued a general statement of policy 
telling how to go about getting an 
extension for a food additive. The 
proper procedure is to apply for the 
extension first and, having received 
the extension, a new drug application 
is then in order. 

This is expected to be more or less 
of a routine operation with new 
drugs since there is already a wealth 
of information, toxicity reports, etc., 
in the original application. 


Lighter Receipts 
Firm Egg Prices 


Comparatively light receipts kept 
the egg market firm during the week 
ended July 14, and Chicago and New 
York showed advances of up to 2¢ 
doz., U.S. Department of Agriculture 
price information indicated. 

At Chicago, July 14, large white 
extras had moved up 1@2¢ to 30%@ 
32¢. A 1%¢ gain in the New York 
wholesale price of mixed large eggs 
was indicated. 

Midwest at-the-farm egg prices re- 
mained unchanged from a week earl- 
ier. 

Firm broiler prices were reported 
from most major broiler-producing 
areas. Last week, Delmarva prices 
averaged over 20¢ Ib. for the first 
time this year, and they continued 
near that level this week. 


Illinois Fetus Supply 
Feed Division Moved 


CHICAGO—Effective July 18, all 
operations of the feed division of Illi- 
nois Farm Supply Co. will be trans- 
ferred to Bloomington, Ill. All cor- 
respondence and invoices from July 
18 forward should be addressed to the 
company at P.O. Box 585, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

The telephone number will be 
Bloomington 8-0021. In addition to 
this number. there will be a private 
number for E. G. Young, buyer of feed 
ingredients, which will be BL 8-0170 
and a private number of A. H. Fah- 
renkrog, assistant buyer of feed in- 
gredients, which will be BL 8-1950. 

The transfer of the feed division is 
another step in the plans to move the 
entire organization from Chicago to 
Bl 
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fortify 
swine 
breeder 
and lactation 


rations with 
the Merck brand of Vitamin B,, 


Fortification of brood-sow rations with vitamin By» will help assure the production of larger and heavier 
litters. Adequate By levels in lactation diets is equally important in weaning a maximum number of these 


pigs at the heaviest possible weights. 
Prestarter, starter and grower rations also benefit from B;2.-supplementation. The fortification of formula 


feeds is economically sound in preventing the stunting, anemia and reduced feed intake that frequently 
occur in the absence of this essential nutrient. And—the use of Merck B,z supplements is your assurance 
of product stability, uniformity and quality supported by over 30 years of Merck Research, Service and 
Know-How. Too, the wide group of potencies of B,z supplements available will satisfy all your formulation 
requirements. 

Remember: The incidence of multivitamin deficiencies in swine rations may be more prevalent than 
that of single vitamin deficiencies. Be sure to check all your vitamin levels—including B,,2—when you 
formulate your prestarter, starter, grower, breeder and lactation rations. 

Still looking for an effective, low-cost antibiotic supplement? Why not set up a 
split-pen feeding trial with Pro-StrEr® and demonstrate—with on-the-farm re- 


sults— how Pro-Strep, added to your next Merck custom premix, can pay off for 
you and your growers, Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


the Merck bt | 


Recommended Vitamin Bz Levels for: 


Pregnant Sows _ Lactating Sows 
10 mg./ton 20 mg./ton 


@meERCK & CO., INC. 
@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR ITS ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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Predicts Lower Cattle Prices 


DENVER—Cattle prices will drift 
lower during the next two years, Dr. 
Herrell DeGraff, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y., told the advisory council 
of the American National Cattle- 
mens Assn. 

Dr. DeGraff said in a special mid- 
year report to the association that 
this does not mean a sharp “bust” 
or a panic in cattle prices. He com- 
mented that it does mean that the 
point has been reached in herd build- 
up where some increased marketings 
will be inevitable. As a consequence, 
prices will drift lower. Bunched mar- 
ketings could have especially serious 
price consequences. 

The Cornell University professor 
stated that during the first four 
months of the year cattle slaughter 
was up 10.4% and that a continuation 
of this level seems likely through the 
remainder of the year. This would re- 
sult in a cattle slaughter of 26.0 mil- 
lion head as compared with 23.7 mil- 
lion in 1959 and 24.4 million in 1958 
Calf slaughter may finish the year a 
half million head higher, but a 
stepped up rate has not yet started 
The first four months of the year 
were 3% below 1959. 

However, even with _ increased 
slaughter of 3 million head (2.5 mil- 
lion cattle and .5 million calves), it 
will be 3 million head short of suffi- 
cient slaughter to check inventory ex- 
pansion. The prospect is that the cat- 
tle inventory will reach upwards of 
105 million head at the end of the 
year. 

Spring pig crop is now estimated at 
9.5 million, 16% below the 1959 
spring pig crop. December-February 
farrowings this year were down 30% 
These are the pigs that provide mar- 
ket supplies June through August. 
March through May farrowings (Sep- 
tember-November marketings) were 
down 12%. Fall farrowing intentions 
(June-November) as reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are 
indicated to be 4% lower than a year 
ago. Lower hog production will mean 
less market competition for beef, 
especially during the summer and 
fall of 1960. 

Imports of cattle and beef are ex- 
pected to be down from over 8% of 
domestic production in 1959 to about 
5%. This drop will be a “plus factor” 
in the market price of cull cows. 

Some increased cow culling is pre- 
dicted. Steer and heifer numbers are 
sufficient to result in abundant sup- 
plies of feeders, even if more heifers 
do move into the cow herd. Country 
demand is certain to lessen from the 
levels of the last two years as ranges 
and pastures in all areas of the coun- 
try become more fully stocked and 
as speculative interest lessens under 
the impact of rising numbers and less 
encouraging price outlook. 

Poultry supplies during the year 
are expected to be about the same as 


Letters to 


Chicken Edema 


Cincinnati 
To the Editor: 


I am writing this with reference 
to the article in Feedstu‘fs dated 
July 2, 1960, concerning the chicken 
edema matter. There are several 
errors in the article which we would 
appreciate having corrected. Item- 
ized, they are: 

1. The cause of the condition was 
not “a tarry residue by-product from 
chemical and distillation processes.” 

2. The two firms did not agree “to 
use the substance in tallow . . . with- 
out safety testing its use in chickens 
and without advising the feed mills.” 

3. The statment that “the charac- 
teristics of the residue . . . made it 


essentially undetectable when mixed 


1959, the second successive year of 
stable per-capita supply. 

The DeGraff report indicated that 
consumer purchasing power should 
hold up well throughout the year. The 
report stated that economic activity 
might be down somewhat next year. 
However, employment and payrolls 
are expected to hold up well for two 
or three quarters. 


Tell Merger of 2 
Iowa Feed Groups 


DES MOINES—Western Grain & 
Feed Association of Iowa and Feed 
Institute were merged July 1, accord- 
ing to Robert B. Couch and Fred An- 
dresen, presidents of the two groups. 
Headquarters will be in the Shops 
Building in Des Moines with Bob 
Skinner as executive secretary of 
both associations. 

The two associations will continue 
to operate separately until April 1, 
1961, when a new dues structure com- 
bining the two associations will be- 
come effective. At that time it is 
planned to create two divisions—a 
feed division serving manufacturers, 
dealers, distributors and suppliers 
and a grain division servicing coun- 
try elevators, warehousemen and the 
grain trade in Iowa. 

It was reported that the directors 
of the two groups felt that their 
members could be better served by 
eliminating the duplication of serv- 
ices, members, dues and overhead ex- 
penses. It was also pointed out that 
additional services could be provided 
more economically by one organiza- 
tion. 

Albert Guggedahl, managing di- 
rector of Feed Institute, will be re- 
tained on a part-time advisory basis. 


Wet Weather Cuts 
June Dehy Output 


KANSAS CITY—The American 
Dehydrators Assn. reported this week 
that June’s rainy weather, good for 
growing but troublesome for harvest- 
ing and processing, resulted in a 9.6% 
reduction in dehydrated alfalfa pro- 
duction during the month. From the 
Rocky Mountains to the Mississippi 
River, an ADA bulletin said, pro- 
duction showed a loss of 13.5% for 
June, compared with the same month 
last year. 

Despite this setback, production 
for the year as of June 30 was up 
2.6% over the nation. The Midwest 
showed a cut of 0.8%, however. 

Nebraska, the major dehy produc- 
er, dropped 17.9% behind June of 
last year, more than wiping out the 
state’s May increase. Nebraska's 
production up to June 30 was re- 
ported to be about 4% less than for 
the same period last year. 


the Editor 


with tallow,” implies that the “resi- 
due” consisted of some foreign sub- 
stance, which is incorrect. 

4. It is not true that “the respon- 
sible firms . . . have been required 
to make partial repayment amount- 
ing to several million dollars to chick- 
en raisers.” 

The product which had been or- 
dered by the feed manufacturers as 
a food additive for chicken feeds was 
“No. 2 Tallow” and the product 
which was sold to the manufacturers 
was No. 2 Tallow. No. 2 Tallow is a 
well-known low grade fat having spe- 
cifications which were established 
years ago in the soapers industry. 
The feed manufacturers bought ac- 
cording to these specifications. The 
product which was sold by Emery 
Industries to Kentucky Chemical In- 

(Turn to LETTERS, page 112) 


Grain Stocks on Farms on July 1 


—— 1959. 


Crop ° 1,000 bu. %* 1,000 bu. %* 1,000 bu. 
33.1 972,997 32.5 1,117,515 33.5 1,334,685 

told ‘cropi 67,301 79 114.937 86 97.306 
Oats lold ont ven 17.7 232,514 21.1 298,427 21.3 229,108 
Barley (old crop) ... 13.2 41,681 13.7 65,315 13.4 56,233 
Rye (old crop) ......++ 10.9 2,447 13.6 4,362 8.4 1,799 
Flaxseed (old crop) .... 6.3 2,370 3,127 4.0 912 
Soybeans .....++eeeseeee 4.6 16,007 6.2 35,966 7.8 42,140 
Sorghum grain ......++- +5.0 +17,040 5.5 33,873 7.7 44,326 


*Percentage of previous year's crop. +Short-time average. 


Grain Stocks on Farms July 1 Set Record 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported this 
week that feed grains stored on 
farms July 1 set a new record for 
the date—13% greater than a year 
earlier. 

Record volumes of corn, soybeans 
and sorghum grain accounted for the 
new July 1 mark. Stocks of other 
grains on farms showed declines 
from a year earlier. 

On-the-farm storage of corn July 
1 totaled 1,335 million bushels, 9% 
above the previous July record of 
1,229 million bushels set in 1949. A 
year ago, 1,118 million bushels of 
corn were on farms, while the aver- 
age July 1 farm stocks total is 973 
million bushels. 

Soybean stocks on farms July 1 
totaled 42.1 million bushels—17% 
above a year earlier and 16% above 
the former July 1 record of 1957. The 
new high in sorghum grain stocks on 


farms — 44.3 million bushels — was 
31% above the previous record of a 
year ago, but still represented only 
7.7% of the large 1959 production. 

Oats stored on farms July 1 
amounted to 229 million bushels, 
about 70 million bushels less than a 
year earlier, but near the average. 
Barley stocks came to more than 56 
million bushels, well below July 1, 
1958, but a third above average. 

USDA reported that the 912,000 
bushels of flaxseed on farms July 1 
amounted to less than a third of the 
amount on hand a year earlier. USDA 
said this reduced level resulted from 
the small flaxseed crop harvested last 
year. July 1 holdings averaged 2,370,- 
000 bushels 1949-58. 

Farm stocks of food grains were 
17% below a year earlier. Farm- 
stored wheat was down 15% from a 
year earlier and rye stocks were only 
two fifths as large as on July 1 of 
last year. 


G. E. Benton in New 


Southern States Post 


RICHMOND, VA. — Garland E. 
Benton, director of feed distribu- 
tion and market procurement 
in central Virginia for Southern 
States Cooperative 
for the past three 
years, has been 
named dairy and 
livestock specialist 
for the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Benton's 
new assignment is 
part of the major 
reorganization 
plan that South- 
ern States Coop- 
erative has just 
put into effect. The plan brought 
sweeping changes in the organiza- 
tion’s distribution system as well as 
several changes in its wholesale di- 
vision. 

Under the program, the coopera- 
tive’s 5-state operating territory has 
been divided into 10 regions. Each 
region has its own regional head- 
quarters and staff headed by a re- 
gional manager. The old system had 
40 operating districts with a district 
manager in charge of each. 

Southern States Cooperative op- 
erates in Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia and Kentucky. 

In his new post, Mr. Benton will 
promote and coordinate the coopera- 
tive’s dairy and livestock feeding pro- 
grams as well as provide technical 
leadership. In addition, he will con- 
duct, plan and assist in holding train- 
ing schools for Southern States per- 
sonnel. Mr. Benton will also main- 
tain liaison with the state exten- 
sion services, experiment stations and 
dairy and livestock departments. 

Mr. Benton is a veteran of 23 years 
service with Southern States Coop- 
erative. During that time, he has 
served as field man, assistant mana- 
ger and manager of local coopera- 
tives, manager of two petroleum co- 
operatives, manager of a marketing 
cooperative, and a district manager. 

In 1952, he was named assistant 
director of Southern States feed dis- 
tribution service, a post he held until 
May, 1954, when he was appointed 
director. In January, 1957, he became 
director of feed distribution and mar- 
ket procurement for the central Vir- 
ginia area, a post he held until his 
present assignment. 


G. E. Benton 


Wirthmore Offers 
‘Sideline’ Products 


WALTHAM, MASS. — “Big-W” is 
the trade name for a new line of non- 
feed products recently offered by 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., to its dealers 
and others seeking a profitable side- 
line to their feed business. 

Among the new products currently 
available are anti-freeze, cattle fly 
spray, Warfarin rat bait, dry fly bait 
and household aerosols. It is expected 
that a wide variety of other farm 
and home needs will soon bear the 
Big-W label. 

Developed by the company’s new 
products committee, manned by sales, 
advertising and retail department 
representatives, Wirthmore’s newest 
merchandising program is designed to 
enable company-owned stores and in- 
dependent dealers to build business 
through increased store traffic by city 
dwellers and suburbanites, as well as 
poultrymen, dairymen and other live- 
stock raisers, officials said. 

Introduced by means of a descrip- 
tive brochure, supplemented with in- 
formational bulletins, price lists and 
order blanks, the new line is current- 
ly being heavily promoted through an 
extensive direct mail program. Deal- 
ers have been furnished with a series 
of envelope stuffers featuring unique 
cartoon characters that will be readi- 
ly associated with the new merchan- 
dise line. Short sales messages stress 
Big-W benefits, along with retail 
prices. Similar art and copy treat- 
ment has been adapted to truck signs, 
posters and newspaper ad mats. In 
addition, an ad was recently placed in 
Farm Store Merchandising, urging 
dealers to stock up on Big-W prod- 
ucts. Other ads in farm publications 
suggested that readers get their Big- 
W products from their local Wirth- 
more dealers. 

Company representatives said that 
the new line would be expanded as 
rapidly as possible. Package designs 
for Big-W Cal-Carb Chips, Big-W 
Wild Bird Seed and Big-W Sunflower 
Seeds are among those currently “in 
the works,” it was reported. 


Fire Damage $75,000 

BERWICK, PA.—H. R. Garrison 
& Sons Flour and Feed Mill was 
heavily damaged by fire July 3. Fire- 
men estimated the damage at over 
$75,000. 
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PELLETING—Explaining the operation of a pellet mill to Elmer DeBlieck, 
owner of the Osco (Ill.) Feed Service are Harvey D. Bush, Madison, Wis., 
sales manager, and Al. F. Mitchell, Madison, plant manager for International 
Milling Co.’s Supersweet Feeds division. 


Supersweet Feeds 
Holds Open House at 
New Madison Plant 


MADISON, WIS. — Over 150 feed 
dealers, visitors and employees were 
guests of International Milling Co.’s 
Supersweet Feeds division at a din- 
ner and open house celebrating the 
grand opening of the new Super- 
sweet mill in Madison. 

The celebration began with a plant 
tour. Guides for the tour included Al 
Mitchell, plant manager, and Harvey 
Bush, sales manager. 

The tour included an inspection of 
the nearby plant office and the 50 
ton scale and bulk bins adjacent to 
the plant. 

After the tour, guests assembled 
for dinner. Lloyd Workman, vice 
president and Supersweet general 
manager, welcomed the guests and 
presented portions of the company- 
produced, sound and color slide film, 
“A Profile of Progress,” to introduce 
the dealers to the company. 

Master of ceremonies for the pro- 
gram was Darrell Runke, Supersweet 
Feeds general sales manager. He in- 
troduced the local employees and 
other guests, including staff members 


of the University of Wisconsin and 
representatives of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Runke traced the growth of 
Supersweet, outlining future plans 
and explaining Supersweet’s dealer 
and distribution policies. 

“The company philosophy,” said 
Mr. Runke, “is that freshly milled 
feeds are the most desirable from 
the standpoint of the feeder and the 
dealer. Rather than ship finished 
feeds by rail from a large plant many 
miles away, we believe in having a 
plant nearby where the feed can be 
manufactured to order almost on a 
moment’s notice. 

“That’s the purpose of this plant 
at Madison, to serve customers in 
this area immediately with high qual- 
ity feeds,” Mr. Runke commented. 

This was Supersweet’s 11th plant 
to go into operation since 1952 and 
it is the firm’s first plant to be erect- 
ed in the state of Wisconsin. Other 
plants are in Montreal, Que.; Mon- 
mouth, Ill.; New Ulm, and Willmar, 
Minn.; Des Moines and New Hamp- 
ton, Iowa; Fremont and Grand Is- 
land, Neb., and Salina, Kansas. A 
new plant is presently under con- 
struction at Le Mars in northwestern 
Iowa. 


Tells ‘Break-Through’ 
In PPLO Infection 


POMONA, CAL.— What was de- 
scribed as a “dramatic break- 
through” in preventing the spread of 
PPLO infection was outlined by Dr. 
Tevis M. Goldhaft, general manager 
of Vineland (N.J.) Poultry Labora- 
tories, at a meeting of poultrymen 
at California Polytechnic Institute. 
The disease, it was noted, takes an 
annual toll of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars from the nation’s broiler 
industry in the form of mortality, 
curtailed growth and _ processing 
plant condemnations. 

Key element in the new disease 
prevention technique, said Dr. Gold- 
haft, is to halt the spread of infec- 
tion from the breeder hen through 
the hatching egg to the chick by im- 
mersing the hatching eggs in anti- 
biotic solutions prior to incubation 
under an egg dipping patent held by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories. Dr. 
Goldhaft went on to outline exten- 
sive study in this field by Dr. Julius 
Fabricant, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

In his talk, Dr. Goldhaft also dis- 
cussed the adaptation of the “fluores- 
cent antibody technique” for diag- 
nosis of various virus and bacterial 
infections in poultry. 


IMC Tells Plans for 


Portland Facility 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Portland 
Commission of Public Docks will pro- 
vide storage and unloading facilities 
for substantial tonnages of animal 
and poultry feed supplements to be 
imported by International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Skokie, Tl. 

Raymond M. Kell, chairman of the 
dock commission, announced the 
agreement. He was joined in the an- 
nouncement by Walter C. Hanson, 
partner in James Farrell & Co., Se- 
attle, general western sales agent 
for IMC. Mr. Hanson said Portland 
was most centrally-located as a dis- 
tribution point for the 13 western 
states and that the dock commission 
staff was most active in tackling the 
problems faced during negotiations. 

First shipment of feed supplements 
from Japan is expected to arrive in 
December and estimated to amount 
to 3,000 tons. This will allow time 
for the dock commission to install 
storage bins, a marine leg for un- 
loading ships and a portable convey- 
ing belt at Pier 1, Terminal No. 4. 


FIRM INCORPORATES 
BATON ROUGE, LA.—Oak Ridge 
Grain Elevator, Inc., Oak Ridge, has 
been issued a certificate of incor- 
poration. 


Turkey Prices to 
Hold Up Till Fall 


ST. PAUL—Turkey prices will 
probably hold up quite well until the 
last three months of the year, ac- 
cording to Dr. W. H. Dankers, ex- 
tension economist at the University 
of Minnesota. 

But from October through Decem- 
ber, an expected increase in heavy 
turkeys on the market will most 
likely lower prices to producers—sev- 
eral cents per Ib. below prices for 
the same period of 1959. 

Last summer, turkey prices were 
rather moderate, prospects for 1960 
were modest and producers reduced 
the number of laying hens for breed- 
ing. By Jan. 1, 1960, producers had 
3% fewer heavy breed hens and 30% 
fewer light type hens—or 8% fewer 
total turkey hens—than a year earl- 
ier. 

However, interest in turkeys picked 
up with the sharp price rise in late 
fall, 1959. Poult orders increased and 
hatching from January through April 
of this year was actually 8% higher 
for the whole country than in the 
same months a year earlier. 

Early 1960 hatching actually de- 
creased among light breeds, but that 
was more than offset by the increase 
in heavy breeds. This means fewer 
small turkeys will reach the market 
as broilers and fryers and turkey 
prices from now to October should 
be above the same period of 1959. 

In late 1960, however, turkey meat 
tonnage marketed will be much above 
a year earlier. 

The turkey outlook is made a bit 
uncertain by the “heavy white” tur- 
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keys—and the fact they can be sold 
as good quality broilers and fryers 
before maturity, or as heavy mature 
birds for later markets. Dr. Dankers 
points out that if large numbers of 
these birds hit the market in late 
summer, much of the expected over- 
load of heavy birds in late 1960 could 
disappear. 


Ohio Swine Day 
Set for Aug. 19 


WOOSTER, OHIO — Disease-free 
pigs will be the featured topic at 
Ohio Swine Day Aug. 19 at the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station. This 
topic has probably stirred more in- 
terest among farmers than any oth- 
er hog research development in the 
past 10 years. 

Other research to be discussed in- 
cludes pelleting hog feed, effect of 
movement of hogs from one pen to 
another, stimulating little pigs’ appe- 
tites, antibiotics for swine, the nu- 
trient requirements of gilts for re- 
production, sex-influenced perform- 
ance in swine and the feeding value 
of an “expanded” processed feed for 
swine. 

Besides these projects, which are 
further along, mention will be made 
of experiments in progress. Some of 
these are the influence of feeding a 
microbial enzyme, the vitamin B. re- 
quirements for pigs on pasture, and 
the intermittent feeding of antibi- 
otics in dry lot rations for gilts. 

The program, under the direction 
of Dr. H. S. Teague, animal scientist, 
will be held at the W. L. Robison 
Swine Center, near Apple Creek. 


POULTRY FEED 
FLAVOR 
(Now Patented) 


The lowest cost taste/aroma product for all types of poultry 


feeds. Adds 


freshness” 


to feeds and prevents palatability 


changes especially in hot weather. 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


Importers Distributors 


A FEAST FOR FLIES! 


gnats. 


STOCK IT... TALK IT... 


BOTTLE! 


SQUEEZE 


SWEETENED SYRUP 


Abttracts.. 
FLIES! 


A new DDVP, 
stant type Fly Killer. Plastic Squeeze Bottle makes 
it easy to apply on window ledges 


doors . . . inside or outside barns or other build- each and stilt make a good 
ings . or wherever flies congregate. Also 4-02., 


very effective for mosquitoes, ants, wasps, and 


MOST WANTED FLY KILLER FOR THE FARM! 
SELL IT! 


/ in NEW, HANDY 
PLASTIC 


SPECIAL OFFER 
12 PINTS 
FLY-KOLA 
~ (Pay for 10 — Get 2 Free) 


Your cost oy $17.30 or $1.44 
. eround each. Sell low as $1.89 


almost in- 


GET 2 FREE! Your 
cost $6.50 or 54c ea. 
Sell as low as 79¢ 
for a good profit. 


tects animals 


Reports 


LABORATORIES 
~ tlids for Poultig - 


TABEX fly spray 


FOR DAIRY CATTLE, ALL LIVESTOCK 
Approved for use on Dairy Cows. Pro- 
in pasture and barn. 
Will not contaminate milk or meat. 
show TABEX increased milk 
production up to 

Suggested Retail, $1.89 Gallon—Wholesale, $8.70, Case 6 Gallons 

Shipped in Case Lots (6) Only 

55 Gallon Drum, $1.29 Galion Wholesale, $6.00 Drum Deposit 
30 Galion Drum, $1.39 Gallon Wholesale, $4.00 Drum Deposit 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG! 
718 Washington Ave. No., Minneapolis 1, Minn 


READY TO USE 
KILLER OF 

HORSE FLIES 

HORN FLIES 


MOSQUITOES 
Other Biting 
Insects 


Ad 

/ 

| 

3 

FLY-KOL 

| 
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Mills Urged Not to Sign Purity Affidavits 


SEATTLE—The Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., has issued a bulletin 
advising feed men not to sign an 
affidavit or guarantee of any kind 
that a feed is free of spray residues. 

Instead, the association advises the 
feed men to tell dairy customers that 
they are protected by state law— 
“Laws and Regulations Relating to 
the Manufacture and Sale of Feeds.” 

The association notes that appar- 
ently some feed millers in the Spo- 
kane area have been issuing affidavits 
of purity. These affidavits are guar- 
anteeing purity of feeds, and that 
they are free from agricultural pesti- 
cide residue. 

The bulletin goes on to say: 

“The problem involved relates to 
information sent to dairymen by the 


Pfizer Radio Network 
Reports Broiler Prices 


NEW YORK—A new radio report- 
ing service started this month by the 
agricultural division of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., provides the broiler in- 
dustry with broiler market data the 
same day prices are made, Pfizer of- 
ficials announced this week. 

“It is the first opportunity afforded 
producers to hear complete broiler 
auction and daily open market re- 
ports from all over the nation the 
same day they are set,” a Pfizer 
spokesman said. He said the new 
service was a “first” in radio history. 

Fourteen radio stations centered in 
the major broiler producing regions 
are used to broadcast the broiler 
price reports. These stations present 
the same day’s broiler quotations plus 
the next day’s exchange offerings, 
Pfizer officials pointed out. The serv- 
ice is carried over the new “Pfizer 
National Broiler Network.” 

How It Works 

P4zer spokesmen said the network 
price reporting system operates this 
way: On each market day, a central 
disseminating office in Washington, 
D.C., collects closing “broiler” prices 
from all poultry auctions in the coun- 
try. At the close of the day’s ‘business, 
the volume and prices received for 
these birds and the offerings listed 
for the following day are wired into 
the central office. 

Open prices for the various states 
from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington are also collected 
at this same office. Then, all informa- 
tion is consolidated and transmitted 
via teletype to the various stations 
on the “broiler network.” 

In this manner, each station has 
the report in its possession shortly 
after the markets close, and in time 
for a five-minute summary broadcast 
between 5 p.m. and 6:30 p.m., each 
day of market operation. 


Enhances Existing Reports 

J. J. Thompson, Pfizer vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
firm's agricultural division, stated, 
“The National Broiler Network is de- 
signed to enhance existing price re- 
porting services to market-conscious 
broiler producers around the coun- 
try.” 

Quotations for live broilers and fry- 
ers of all weights on the farm, as put 
together in Washington from points 
around the country, are carried over 
the following stations: WSVA, Har- 
risonburg, Va.; WJDX, Jackson, 
Miss.; WJWL, Georgetown. Del.; 
WFMH, Cullman. Ala.; WAVU, Al- 
bertville, Ala.; WGGA, Gainesville, 
Ga.; WCHK, Canton. Ga.; KBRS, 
Springdale. Ark.; KDET, Center, 
Texas; KWTX, Waco. Texas; WPTF, 
Raleigh. N.C.; WVOK, Birmingham, 
Ala.; KTHS, Little Rock, Ark., and 
WBOC, Salisbury, Md. 

Exact broadcast times vary for 
each station, but all broiler price re- 
ports are carried in late afternoon or 
early evening on days of market op- 
sation. 


U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. This department 
advised dairy men to request an affi- 
davit from the feed miller that all 
feeds are free from illegal residues. 

“From the number of pesticides in 
various amounts being applied to 
every conceivable feed ingredient and 
accidentally drifting from one farm 
to another, it seems quite impossible 
for a feed manufacturer to guarantee 
the purity of his product without ex- 
tensive chemical testing. Such test- 
ing, in many cases, would cost more 
than the product being purchased by 
a feed miller. 

“Commodities used in dairy feeds 
or any feed come from foreign coun- 
tries and many states in the US. 
Many products you purchase are com- 
mingled with the same product from 
many farms or areas. 

“It follows that anyone guarantee- 
ing, without chemical analysis, is 
probably affixing his name to a guar- 
antee of purity on which he actually 
has little or no knowledge and ex- 
poses himself to the logical conse- 
quences of misrepresenting a product. 

“It would be demoralizing to the 
feed trade to have a running fight 
develop because a few dealers might 
sign, or be panicked into signing, 
warranties in order to gain sales ad- 
vantage or grounds which could not 
be substantiated.” 


FEED MEN RESIST 


GUARANTEES 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — The Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., in a recent bulletin to mem- 
bers, has recommended that feed 
mixers do not sign any agreements 
that will guarantee and indemnify 
the consumers. 

“A number of our feed mixers are 
being asked to guarantee to the con- 
sumer that the feeds do not contain 
any harmful spray residues and to 
indemnify the user for all financial 
losses should the feedstuffs be con- 
taminated,” reads the notice. 

“We urgently advise you to decline 
from signing any form or certificate 
which contains this meaning or 4 
similar meaning. You would be ex- 
panding your liabilities for no good 
reason. 


“The consumer on the other hand 
should not demand such a certificate 
or guarantee as he is protected under 
the same laws which govern our in- 
dustry —the California Feedstuffs 
law.” 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. also has suggested that feed 
manufacturers resist requests to give 
dairymen written guarantees that 
the feed will not cause any illegal 
residues in milk. (Feedstuffs, July 9.) 


Elevator Firm Sold 


LOVELAND, COLO.—Purchase of 
the Larimer County Grain Co. of 
Loveland by the Big Thompson Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., also of Loveland, 
was announced recently by Clarence 
Stump, president of the latter corpo- 
ration. 

The purchase will give the two ele- 
vators a combined storage capacity of 
186,000 bu. of grain, according to 
Herbert Southall, general manager of 
the two plants. 

The Lar’mer County Grain Co. was 
owned and operated by Robert L. 
Wilcox, Lee Lorenz and Ken Wright 

fay 21 the elevator suffered a $17,- 
500 loss by fire, and the storage fa- 
cilities are currently under recon- 
struction. 

“We plan to continue to operate 
both plants under the same type of 
management as in the past,” Mr. 
Southall said, “except that we will 
have a professional type premix plant 
for livestock and poultry feeds, and 
we have spent $20,000 improving our 
seed cleaning plant.” 


Sheldon Johnson 


Arthur Fruen 


Fruen Announces New 
Chairman, President 


MINNEAPOLIS—Sheldon John- 
son, treasurer of Fruen Milling Co. 
since 1941, this week was elected 
president at a meeting of the board 
of directors. Arthur B. Fruen, presi- 
dent since 1923, was elected chair- 
man of the board. 

George C. Anderson was reelected 
vice president; A. Bruce Fruen was 
named treasurer; Roger A. Fruen, 
secretary, and Richard W. Fruen, a 
board director. 

Mr. Johnson joined Fruen in 1936 
as a bookkeeper and became assist- 
ant secretary in 1939. 

Arthur B. Fruen becomes chair- 
man of the board of directors after 
51 years with the firm. He began with 
the company in 1909. 

In his 37 years as president he 
guided Fruen to its position as one 
of the most diversified milling opera- 
tions in the U.S., capable of daily 
production of 750 tons of grain in- 
gredients for cereals and feedstuffs. 

During his presidency, Mr. Fruen 
introduced Cream of Rye breakfast 
food. 


Clears Enzymes for 
Medicated Feeds 


PHILADELPHIA—A recent ruling 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
permits the use of certain enzyme 
products manufactured by Rohm & 
Haas Co. in medicated animal feeds. 
The company reports that the en- 
zyme products covered by the ruling 
include diastatic, proteolvtic and 
lipase enzymes which are sold under 
the trademark Rhozyme; pectinolytic 
enzymes, known by the trademark 
Pectinol and cellulolytic (cellulase) 
enzymes. 

“Certain of the Rhozyme products, 
and combinations thereof,” the com- 
pany says, “have been shown to be 
of value for (1) increasing the feed- 
ing value of chick and poultry ra- 
tions containing western barley; (2) 
increasing feed consumption, weight 
gains and feed efficiency of baby pigs 
on a corn-soya ration, and (3) in- 
creasing feed consumption, weight 
gains and feed efficiency of cattle on 
low-moisture corn fattening rations.” 

The recent FDA ruling states that 
in the opinion of the administration 
these enzyme preparations may be 
added to medicated animal and poul- 
try feeds containing drugs which 
have been approved by the FDA. This 
ruling does not include the use of 
the listed enzyme products in feeds 
containing certifiable antibiotics, but 
Rohm & Haas reports that it is pres- 
ently in the process of getting final 
clearance for this additional appli- 
cation. 

The decision is an extension of a 
previous ruling by the FDA which 
Stated that these enzyme products 
manufactured are not druzs, but are 
food ingredients acceptable for use 
in non-medicated animal and poultry 
feeds. 

Rohm & Haas Co. reports that all 
the enzyme preparat‘ons which it 
markets for use in the preparation 
of medicated feeds conform to the 
manufacturing requirements set forth 
in the rulings. 


FEED FIRM BURNS 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—The farm sup- 
ply firm of Douglas M. Maloney & 
Sons in Cynthiana, Ky., was burned 
July 10 in a fire. 


Minor Ups, Downs 
In Ingredient Mart 


Only minor price ups and downs 
were recorded this week in ingredi- 
ent trading. 

Softness slipped into oilseed meals 
and animal protein feeds. Lighter 
production and slightly better de- 
mand improved wheat millfeeds 
prices a little. Grain high-protein 
feeds made modest gains. 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 


(Dollars Per Ton) 


Change 
from 
evious 
1960 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... 61.25 61.85 — .60 
Cottonseed meal .... 60.45 61.05 — .60 
Linseed meal ....... 62.50 $3.90 —i.40 
Copra cake or meal.. 66.25 66.25 one 
Peanut meal .:...... 51.50 51.00 + .50 
79.7 05 — 8 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal 71.60 55 
Tankage ..... 70.40 


GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Gluten feed and meal 42.40 42. ° 
Dist. dried grains .. 50.60 49.10 + .70 
Brewers dried grains. 36.35 36.10 
67. 66.8 5 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
6.00 + .60 
Midds. and shorts .. 39.85 39.65 t -20 
68.5 67.8 7 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ....... 40.20 40.20 
Rice bran .........++ 28.50 28.50 
61.6 61.46 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 45.40 45.40 — .20 
87.4 37.8 — 4 


MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 20.79 20.58 t 21 


73.1 732.4 — 3 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 

42.20 41.50 + .70 
Barley 37.90 37.60 + .30 
Grain sorghums ..... 37.30 36.20 +1.10 
67.4 68 + 6 


*Base lod of index is 1947-49. 
Source: icultural Marketing Service, USDA. 


Pillsbury Picks ‘Name 


The Farm’ Winners 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Pillsbury’s 
Best feed division of The Pillsbury 
Co. has announced the winners of 
its national “Name the Farm” con- 
test. 

The first prize of $4,000 worth of 
livestock or poultry, including Pills- 
bury Maxi-Lay Queens or Pillsbury’s 
Best feed, plus $1,000 cash went to 
Donald P. Sevrens, Georgetown, Cal. 

His Pillsbury feed dealer, who also 
won awards in this contest, is Con- 
sumer’s Co-op, Placerville, Cal. 

The second prize winner was Elmer 
Kopka, Remington, Ind., who entered 
through McDaniel Feed Store, Fowl- 
er, Ind.; while the third prize winner 
was Lyman Norman of Warrensburg, 
Mo., whose Pillsbury’s Best feed deal- 
er is Wenrich Supply, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 

The contest featured naming the 
feed division’s newest research farm 
located in Clinton, Iowa. 


Cargill to Build 

CHICAGO — Immediate construc- 
tion of a general cargo handling and 
warehousing facility to serve ocean 
vessels arriving here through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway has been an- 
nounced by Cargill, Inc., nationwide 
agr cultural products firm. 

The new import-export installation, 
to be completed this fall, will be on 
the Calumet River adjacent to Car- 
gill’s 20-million-bushel grain elevator 
at 122nd and Torrence Ave. in south- 
east Chicago. 
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sell your customers 


BACIFERM SOLUBLE-25 


(VETERINARY) 


ZINC BACITRACIN POWDER 


This newest addition to the Baciferm 
line enables you to furnish your customers the well- 
known advantages of zinc bacitracin now in a sol- 
uble form. Each pound of Baciferm Soluble-25 
contains 25 grams of bacitracin activity—and will 
medicate 150 gallons of drinking water for treat- 
ment of disease. 


For broilers, layers, turkeys and swine, Baciferm 


Soluble-25 is recommended for use before and dur- 
ing stress periods... for maintaining feed intake... 
and for control of such diseases as CRD, infectious 
sinusitis, bluecomb, bacterial enteritis, etc. 


You can get Baciferm Soluble-25 in 50-pound or 
100-pound fiber drums. Write for sample and lit- 
erature that gives you detailed information that you 


can pass on to your customers. 


Soluble 


the buy is BACIF ERM. | .. the reason is zine bacitracin 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION « 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S. A., MEXICO 7, D.F. | CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 


| 
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NEW MILL—On the outskirts of ‘Shhalitindin Ala., is this new 125 ft. con- 
crete structure housing the Brunson Milling Co. The new semi-automatic 
mill is set up to handle about 200 tons of feed per eight-hour day. According 
to the president, the new facilities make Brunson one of the most modern 
mills in the area, with almost all operations controlled from a central panel 
on the main floor. New equipment includes a 100 h.p. wide die pellet mill, a 
2-ton horizontal mixer and surge bin, a combination pellet cooler, crumbles 
roll and scalping shoe, automatic all-purpose bagging scale, a 100 ft. travel 
electric manlift and a 100 h.p. hammer mill. The cost of modernization is 
estimated at $150,000. Sprout-Waldron designed and equipped the structure. 


Precautions Suggested 


In Using All-Barley 


Rations for Cattle 


CHICAGO — Several precautions 
should be used when all-barley ra- 
tions are fed to beef cattle. 

This is suggested as part of a 
“Frontiers in Nutrition” report is- 
‘sued by Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc. 
The report notes that recent devel- 
‘opments in cattle feeding point the 
‘way to increased efficiency through 
ithe use of higher energy rations. 
‘Among these developments is the use 
,of all-barley rations for fattening 
‘cattle in areas where barley is an 


economical grain. In this application, 
the barley furnishes both grain and 
roughage. 

“Several precautions should be 
used,” the report states. “One, of 
course, is proper care in changing 
from a high-roughage feed to a high- 
grain feed. Another precaution is 
that rolled barley seems preferable 
to either untreated whole grains or 
ground barley. 

“A final precaution is to recognize 
the deficiencies of barley and supple- 
ment these as needed. Barley is low 
in minerals and it does not supply 
fat-soluble vitamins. A properly for- 
mulated supplement must be fed 
along with the barley if good results 
are to be obtained.” 


VPI Scientist Discusses 
Use of Reserpine for 
Chickens and Turkeys 


BLACKSBURG, VA. —In a recent 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute report, 
Dr. H. S. Siegel, VPI poultry scien- 
tist, outlines data and comments on 
use of the tranquilizer reserpine to 
protect chickens from hot weather 
and turkeys from aortic rupture. 

Dr. Siegel said tests at several uni- 
versities on the use of reserpine for 
layers indicate that the drug “offers 
some protection to laying flocks when 
temperatures exceed 85° for extend- 
ed periods. In controlled experiments 
where temperatures exceeded 95°, 
hens treated with reserpine laid 5% 
more eggs and maintained about % 
Ib. more body weight than those not 
treated. 

“At present, recommended levels 
for laying birds are 1 part per mil- 
lion in the feed. To be effective, the 
drug should be in the feed three to 
four days before temperatures rise. 
Feeding should therefore be contin- 
uous during the summer months. 
Whether or not the cost of the drug 
is justified has not been determined. 
Certainly the first line of defense 
against high temepratures should be 
to provide a cool house. And be care- 
ful about using reserpine during cold 
weather, since it may lower metabolic 
activity and cause egg production to 
drop.” 

Since reserpine can reduce blood 
pressure, it protects against aortic 
rupture in turkeys, Dr. Siegel con- 
tinued. In this condition a major 
blood vessel, the abdominal aorta, 
ruptures, causing massive hemor- 
rhage and almost immediate death. 

“The turkey has a relatively high 
blood pressure and seems to be more 
prone to aortic rupture than other 
fowl,” Dr. Siegel notes. “Workers at 
Michigan State University found that 


SPEAKS TO DEALERS—G arold 
Babcoke, sales manager, Wisconsin 
district, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., spoke during the for- 
mal part of the program recently 
during the Master Feed & Seed Co. 
open house and dealer program held 
in Madison, Wis. (Feedstuffs, June 
18). Looking on are: E. E. Reynolds 
(left), manager of feed sales, McMil- 
len Feeds Mills, and Al Kovats, man- 
ager, western sales division, McMil- 
len Feeds Mills. Mr. Babcoke makes 
his headquarters at the Master Feed 
& Seed Co. in Madison. 


reserpine fed 0.5 ppm in the feed to 
turkeys results in almost immediate 
relief. 

“Where outbreaks of aortic rup- 
ture occur, feed the birds 0.5 ppm 
for five days, then feed at the level 
of 0.1 ppm for two weeks. If the 
condition reappears, a maintenance 
dose of 0.2 pprn may be useful. Feed- 
ing at levels as high as 0.5 ppm for 
an extended time may cause reduced 
weight gains, so be careful not to 
extend the treatment level for too 
long.” 


oa SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


Farco Unio 
Bulk Sales! 


“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 

quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling © 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. 
sparking new business . . . takes the backache out of customer. service. 
. attaches to any grain box. Exclusive unloading and 
Pellets handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 
. tank stabilization. Standard 2, 
3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. 
persing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 


Back Saver . . 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 
Oskaloosa, lowa + Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


loading anywhere, anytime. 


Skoop Skipper . 


unit. 


== No mone 
JU 
E-Z UNLOADER 


Shrinks your overhead costs while 


Dis- 


\ 


PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
Points Serve You Wherever You Live 
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FEED LOT FEEDING TRIAL PROVES: 


How the feeding trial started. On July 23, 1959, Mr. 
Kenneth Monfort agreed to make a comprehensive di- 
vided lot test comparing Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt 
and plain salt. From a shipment of good quality Angus 
heifers received from San Saba, Texas (averaging about 
550 lbs.) Mr. Monfort had 146 placed in lot #67 and 148 
in lot #70. 

For a period of forty-three days before the actual test 
was to start, all 294 cattle were fed identical rations 
with plain salt. 

After 43 days the test began with the cattle being 
weighed up. The cattle in lot #67 remained on plain salt 
while the cattle in lot #70 received Morton T-M Salt 
instead. All other feeds were identical. The average daily 
ration consisted of 9 lbs. silage (green chop silage and silage 
out of pit), 16 lbs. grain mixture (approximately 10% 
dried beet pulp, 35% corn and 55% milo), 11% lbs. de- 
hydrated alfalfa and 1 lb. of shorts pellets with stilbestrol. 


At the end of the feed lot trial on December 8, both 
lots of cattle were weighed out and feeding costs were 
calculated. The T-M fed cattle in lot #70 registered an 
average extra gain of 9.26 lbs. more than the cattle in 
lot #67 which were fed plain salt! What’s more, the cost 
of gain for lot #67 was $19.97 per cwt. compared to $18.63 
per ewt. for the cattle fed Morton T-M Salt in lot #70! 
The savings with Morton T-M were a profitable $1.34 


per cwt. of gain! 


LESS 


ORE 


Average more than 9 Ibs. extra gain 
per head at a saving of $1.34 per cwt. 
of gain during 109 day trial at Monfort 
Feed Lots, Inc., Greeley, Colorado. 


The cost of feeding Morton T-M Salt for the entire 
109 day test was less than 17¢ per head more than the 
cost of feeding plain salt for 109 days! For an extra 17¢ 
per head for Morton T-M, the Monforts saved $1.34 per 
ewt. of gain and got more than 9 lbs. of extra gain per 
head. Figure it out for yourself how much more you can 
make feeding Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt! 


“This divided lot test sold us 
on the value of Morton T-M 
Salt. Using these test results, 
believe that we couldn’t.afford 
to feed cattle plain salt, even if 
we got it free.” 


Kenneth Monfort 


Show this to your customers. Let them know these 
test results were obtained from the exclusive formulation 
of trace minerals and salt available only in Morton T-M 
Salt. When customers read about this test, they’ll want 
Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt for sure. So be sure 
you have enough on hand. Order now from your Morton 
salesman or write: 


Morton Salt Company—Chicago 6, Illinois _” 
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Histostat-50 


prevents 


best, 


Scores 
highest 
every 
point 


That’s right! Now there’s even more proof 
that Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50 prevents 
blackhead best and gives your feeds other 
profit-building extras your customers need 
today. The 1959 Turkey Disease Control 
Report published by the University of 
Minnesota summarizes research showing 
the effect of selected feed-additive com- 
pounds in protecting turkeys against 
blackhead and their effects on growth rate 
and fleshing. In this study, Histostat-50 
scored highest on every point: It prevented 
blackhead best; Histostat-fed birds had 
better fleshing; they were best in feed 
efficiency among all commercially avail- 
able compounds tested; and Histostat-50 
birds had the highest average weights in 
this test. 


Histostat-50 is also one of the most eco- 
nomical of all turkey disease preventives. 
Even on a continuous program, medica- 
tion costs only a few cents a bird—one 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE 


or two turkeys saved will pay for enough 
Histostat-50 to medicate 100. It is palat- 
able—birds don’t back away from medi- 
cated feed. And Histostat-50 is chemically 
stable—it will not lose its effectiveness 
during handling or storage. 


Yes, Histostat-50 has been proved in the 
field and in the laboratory to be the No. 1 
blackhead preventive. Also, Histostat is 
an “old drug’’that does not require special 
paper work for FDA clearance. Phone, 
write, or wire today for a copy of the 
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Minnesota Turkey Disease Con- 
trol Report referred to above; and 
ask for your copy of Feed Manu- 
facturer’s Guide No. 16. Or, ask 
for Dr. Salsbury’s technical service 
adviser to call and personally an- 
swer your questions about using 
Histostat-50 to formulate a supe- 


rior turkey feed. 
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Missouri Group 
Studies Residue 
Problem in Feeds 


COLUMBIA, MO.—A committee of 
University of Missouri College of 
Agriculture faculty members recent- 
ly reported on its study of chemical 
residues in human foods and animal 
feeds. 

Here are some of the committee's 
findings, and some recommendations 
resulting from the study: 

As soon as a new compound shows 
promise for agricultural use, detailed 
research is started to obtain data on 
any possible harmful effects the 
chemical might have. This research 
is in addition to the detailed studies 
needed on performance of the chemi- 
cal against both pests and beneficial 
organisms. 

These tests, which must be made 
before a chemical can be marketed, 
take three to five years. 

Based on this research, a dosage 
level which is safe for rats is deter- 
mined. Then the upper limit for resi- 
dues of this chemical in human food 
is set at approximately 1/100 of that 
shown to be safe for rats. 

The committee report noted that 
with some foods, such as milk, no 
residue of any chemical at any level 
is permitted, regardless of whether 
or not the research showed the chem- 
ical had harmful effects. 

Agricultural chemicals — fertiliz- 
ers, insecticides, herbicides, growth 
stimulators and disease control ma- 
terials—are as important to food pro- 
duction as tractors, hybrid seeds and 
improved livestock, the report said. 

First consideration must be protec- 
tion of public health from harmful 
amounts of chemical residues in food 
supplies. On the other hand, the com- 
mittee said, threats to safe, effective, 
and needed uses of these chemicals 
are a real danger to both the quantity 
and quality of the national food sup- 
ply. 

New and revised legislation is need- 
ed to clear up some of the current 
agricultural chemical residue confu- 
sion, according to the report. The 
committee recommended immediate 
revision of existing legislation and 
regulations which result in chemical 
residue tolerances being set by con- 
siderations other than scientific ap- 
plications of residue research. 

The committee also called for reg- 
ulatory policies, similar to those 
which apply to human drugs and 
medicines, that would provide realis- 
tic residue tolerances when they are 
not a hazard to the public health. 
These policies would allow necessary 
and practical use of agricultural 
chemicals. 

Another recommendation was leg- 
islation to prevent entire segments 
of agriculture from being condemned 
because a small percentage of the 

* total products are in violation. 

Along this same line, the commit- 
tee recommended measures which 
would prevent a regulatory agency 


"Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


from using procedures and publicity 
which tend to cause fear and hysteria 
among the general public. 

A final recommendation was for 
increased state research facilities to 
allow residue determinations to keep 
pace with the increasing amounts of 
performance research on agricultural 
chemicals now being done. 

The committee’s complete report 
has been published in booklet form 
and copies can be obtained by writ- 
ing the Dean’s Office, College of Ag- 
riculture, Mumford Hall, Columbia. 


CALIFORNIA FEED DEALERS 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—New mem- 
bers of the California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. include Cal Fed 
Feeding Co., Brawley; Dairymen’s 
Feed & Supply Co., Petaluma; Pro- 
ducers Grain Corp., Colton; J. W. 
Flammer Co., Downey; the Hays 
Corp., Los Angeles; Los Angeles Har- 
bor Grain Terminal, Wilmington; 
Offutt’s Hay & Grain, Cotati, and 
George Milling Co., Inc., Canoga 
Park. 


New Group Formed 
For Forage Research 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new organiza- 
tion, Farmers Forage Research Co- 
operative, has been formed for the 
purpose of expanding basic and ap- 
plied research on forage crops. This 
announcement was made by Eldon 
Olson, Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 

The organizational meeting was 
held recently in Chicago. Elected of- 
ficers are: Eldon Olson, Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., president; Evart 
Vander Meulen, Calapproved Seed 
Growers Assn., vice president; Oliver 
Lamont, Wisconsin Farmco Service 
Cooperative, secretary-treasurer. 

Membership is confined to farmer- 
owned cooperatives who are in seed 
production or seed distribution. FFR 
is designed to provide seed research 
and varietal development of forages 
for the benefit of American agricul- 
ture—to foster seed research and de- 
velopment of techniques resulting in 


better service to the consuming farm- 
er. 

Present plans of the new organiza- 
tion are to assist the applied and 
basic research activities of public in- 
stitutions through the vehicle of 
grants. A plant breeding program 
will be initiated. 

Charter members of the organiza- 
tion are: Calapproved Seed Growers 
Assn., Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Inc., Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn., Inc. (Ohio), Farm Bureau 
Services, Inc. (Michigan), Farmers 
Elevator Service Co. (Iowa), Indiana 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., Inc., 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
Southern States Cooperative, Inc., 
Tennessee Farmers Cooperative, and 
Wisconsin Farmco Service Coopera- 
tive. 

GRAIN EXECUTIVE DIES 

SPRINGFIELD, TENN. — Thad 
Lester Corbin, 55, head of the Corbin 
Grain Co. here, died unexpectedly of 
a heart attack recently. 


exclusive Sprout-Waldron Self 
Wins Customers 


Just as the original Sprout-Waldron pneumatic 
Feed Piper Bulk Trucks changed our concept of feed 
handling and distribution, the exclusive and patented pneu- 
matic self loader gives a new dimension to efficient 
handling and customer service. Here are just 
a few of the jobs made possible with the 
Sprout-Waldron self loader. You can... 


@ Pick up 
them ba 


unl 


© Handle deliveries efficiently, with one man. 
@ Pick up feed from rail cars, nearby towns. 
@ Remove unused feed from a customer’s bin 
so that is can be replaced with a new for- 
mula or medicated feed for a sick flock. 
@ Start bulk deliveries without waiting for 
overhead bins to be installed or eliminate 
overhead bins in a bulk station entirely. 
from customer and bring 

to your mill for processing. 
@ Remove feed from cars that have to 
be or whith naw be in 


@ Help a customer move his feed from old 
bins to a new poultry house. 

@ Load feed during a breakdown of bulk 
loading station elevator. 


@ Vacuum clean sections of mill or help 
clean up customer’s food Vins. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
S-W self loader emptying a box car. 
oading. 
Feed being transferred from rail car to bulk truck. 
CZ 
oF ; it be an integral part of your standard or 
\ Economy Feed Piper pneumatic bulk truck, 
A ¢ oY mounted on a stake or van body unit, or 
oe —— bie put to use in any one of a dozen different 
= ways, provides you with a portable material 
and backbreaking labor .. and helps you 
Z provide the type of service needed to win 
S-W self loader mounted on stake body. S 
1 
Exclusive Australasian Distriburors: Jaybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Avstralia 


Comment on Vitamin A 
Needs, Supplementation 


CHICAGO — Increased interest in 
vitamin A requirements has been 
observed, and information and com- 
ments on this subject and vitamin A 
supplementation are part of a recent 
bulletin, “Frontiers in Nutrition,” is- 
sued by Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc. 

There are indications that general- 
ly accepted requirement data may be 
too low for optimum results, the re- 
port notes. 

High nitrate content of feed may 
interfere with the conversion of caro- 
tene into vitamin A. This is one pos- 
sible explanation for the appearance 
of vitamin A deficiency symptoms in 
cattle receiving rations otherwise ad- 
equate in vitamin A activity. It is 
generally recognized that under con- 
ditions of extreme drouth, there may 
be a need to add supplemental vita- 


min A to cattle feeds. Experiences 
at the Illinois Experiment Station 
and elsewhere during the past year 
have suggested that the need for sup- 
plemental vitamin A may be much 
greater than usually assumed, the 
Dawe’s report points out. 

Following publication of observa- 
tions in which the vitamin A levels 
seemed to be limiting, many authori- 
ties have suggested that the full NRC 
recommended levels of vitamin A 
should be added in addition to the 
vitamin A activity which may be ob- 
tained from roughage. 

“We must keep in mind that most 
of the plant sources of vitamin A 
activity are actually carotenoids 
which the animal must convert into 
vitamin A,” the report continues. “It 
is well known that the efficiency of 
conversion of carotene into vitamin A 
varies between different species. For 
example, the laboratory rat and most 
poultry can obtain approximately 
1600 USP units of vitamin A activity 


from 1 mg. of pure beta-carotene. At 
the other extreme, cattle obtain only 
approximately 400 USP units of vita- 
min A activity from 1 mg. of beta- 
carotene. According to NRC Publica- 
tion 648, 1 mg. of beta-carotene 
equals 533 units of vitamin A for the 
pig. This is a lower activity than was 
used by most authorities until quite 
recently. 

“These considerations obviously re- 
duce the vitamin A activity values 
commonly assigned to plant materi- 
als. Now we are faced with the fur- 
ther problem concerning nitrates and 
possibly other materials which may 
interfere with the assumed conver- 
sion of carotene into vitamin A. The 
situation requires reexamination of 
the vitamin A values of feedstuffs 
and the quantitative needs of farm 
animals. Extensive work along these 
lines is in progress, but considerable 
lead time is needed in order to get 
answers from research and apply 


these answers to practical feeding.” 


Loader Speeds Delivery... 


Cuts Costs 


ADDITIONAL DATA AVAILABLE... . 


Bulletin 203 will give you more of the “ 


facts. Write for your copy. Also, a note or 
phone call will promptly 


bring a Sprout- 


Waldron salaried representative to your door. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. MUNCY, PENNA. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS PRODUCING AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MILLING AND PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scot?, Umited, Winnipeg 


ep TRUCK 


PIPES FEEDS ANYWHERE— 
ECONOMICALLY 
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Nutritionists Report 
On Cholesterol Study 


BERKELEY, CAL. — Substitution 
of safflower oil for the mixed animal 
and vegetable fats in the regular hu- 
man diet results in a substantial drop 
in the amount of cholesterol retained 
in the bloodstream, University of 
California nutritionists report. 

This information is disclosed in a 
report on an experimental study con- 
ducted by Dr. Ruth Okey, Melvin 
Lee, Mary Conrad Hampton and Pe- 
ter Miljanich of the department of 
nutrition and home economics on the 
Berkeley campus with the coopera- 
tion of the California State Depart- 
ment of Corrections. 

Thirty selected volunteers in the 
California Men’s Colony, a minimum 
security prison for older men at San 
Luis Obispo, participated in the ex- 
periment. 

The study was designed to meas- 
ure the effect on blood cholesterol of 
substituting safflower, an unsaturat- 
ed fat rich in linoleic acid, and coco- 
nut oil, a saturated fat, for some 
80% of the mixed fats in the regular 
prison ration. 

The nutritionists found that the 
safflower oil diet resulted in a sharp 
fall in blood cholesterol. 

In direct contrast, the feeding of 
coconut oil produced an increase of 
cholesterol above that of mixed fats. 

The researchers believe their find- 
ings suggest that the linoleic acid in 
safflower oil prevents accumulation 
of cholesterol in the blood stream, 


Named Vice President 


ST. CLAIR, MICH. — Edward M. 
Dodd, a veteran of more than 20 
years in the industry, has been elect- 
ed a vice president of Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt Co., Charles F. Moore, presi- 
dent of the firm, has announced. 


Mr. Dodd, assistant to the presi- 
dent, joined Diamond Crystal in 
April, 1957, after its acquisition of 
Jefferson Island Salt Co. At Jeffer- 
son Island, Mr. Dodd was vice presi- 
dent in charge of production and rep- 
resented the company with the Salt 
Producers Assn. 


Another Profit-Able 
“FARMACEUTICAL” 


Specifide 


New 
Low-Cost 
3 in 1 
POULTRY WORMER 


TRIMINTIC 


REMOVES... 

Cecal ... Tape... and Large 
Round Worms in Chickens or Tur- 
keys. 

DOUBLE STRENGTH... 

| lb. per 100 Ibs. feed treats 500 
chickens, or 250 turkeys. 


MIX IN YOUR FEEDS... 

Your feed plus TRIMINTIC will 
make happy custorfers. It is a ‘full 
dose" I-day treatment. Birds do 
their own worming. Packed in con- 
venient 20-lb. polyethylene bags. 
No loss in mixing ton lots. 


Send Today for Free Sample 
and Literature 
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First in Feeding 
Research 


Land O'Lakes Pig Milk Replacer 

saves orphaned pigs as no other 
product can because this is a milk 
product. Contains 10% fats, has 22% 
extra calories. Suggest it to your customers 

for situations in which the sow won’t or can’t nurse, is sick or dies. 


Gi) Certified for feeding efficiency by Anoka Research Farms 


Land O'Lakes, Pig Milk Replacer 


LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


Feed Man Tells of 
Experience with Milo 


Range for Turkeys 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—‘The cost of 
grain in the feed constitutes the larg- 
est individual cost of growing tur- 
keys, therefore, it only seems logical 
to look to this area for savings,” Da- 
vid B. Graham, Graham Brothers, 
Inc., Washington, Ind., said at the 
Purdue Servicemen’s Clinic. 

Mr. Graham stressed the impor- 
tance of lowering feed costs, point- 
ing out that half the cost of rais- 
ing turkeys is the cost of feed and 
half the cost of feed is the cost of 
grain. Mr. Graham's firm manufac- 
tures Graham Farms Feeds. 

Mr. Graham related some of his 
firm’s experiences with grain sor- 
ghums for turkeys. 

He said that his firm uses milo, 
pointing out that the advantage of 
milo on range is that it provides 
high protein forage—in the leaves— 
as well as excellent carbohydrates in 
the grain. 

Mr. Graham pointed out that tur- 
keys will eat standing milo grain and 
thrive very nicely on it. 

He said that last year, his firm 
placed one group of 6,000 broad 
breasted bronze turkeys into a milo 


CHAMPION 


For the Finest in Mobile Equipment... 


Built to INCREASE Your BUSINESS and Your PROFITS 


Owners report 30% annual return on investment 
(Grinding and mixing charges only) 


plus INCREASED FEED AND MOLASSES SALES 


pl US CONSTANT CONTACT WITH MANY WHO DEMAND MOBILE SERVICE 
SIMPLE DESIGN — RUGGED CONSTRUCTION — LOW COST MAINTENANCE 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT... 

@ Direct drive 332 cu. in. engine-driven mill. 

@ Permanent magnet located AHEAD of grinder. 
@ Two- to three-ton mixing capacity. 

@ Two- to three-ton concentrate carrying capacity. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT... 

@ GMC Diesel direct-drive power. 

@ Platform concentrate hopper. 

@ 8-compartment bulk concentrate carrier. 
@ Air unloading (plus standard auger). 


CHAMPION'S two- to three-ton carrying capacity of bagged concentrate can be dumped directly into the mixer 
through the platform concentrate hopper. This eliminates extra handling on the part of the operator, and also eliminates 


the need for an extra ingredient truck. 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 


field right after the grain had been 
harvested. These were fed a 20% 
pelleted concentrate and grain free 
choice. 

“The turkeys not only ate these 
leaves, but also the grain that the 
combine missed,” he noted. “The im- 
portant thing to note here is that 
the leaves were very cheap feed, 
since the milo had already been har- 
vested.” 

He stressed the importance of se- 
lecting a strain of milo growth which 
has uniformly low heads. He noted 
also that birds wiil not trample milo, 
since they walk between the rows. 

He said that the yield of milo for 
any given acre will be very similar 
to corn. Which means if one normally 
gets 100 bu. of corn per acre, he will 
get 5,600 lb. of milo. 

“It appears to me that there are 
two problems which determine how 
much milo you should plant,” he 
said. “The first problem is how much 
milo your turkeys should have for a 
balanced ration with the concentrate. 
The second problem is how much 
milo grain turkeys will actually eat. 

“The person who figures out the 
answer to these two problems will 
have solved the technique of feeding 
milo grain sorghum.” 

In principle, Mr. Graham said, the 
milo feeding program makes sense 
because it eliminates the cost of har- 
vesting, trucking and stcring the 
grain as well as hauling it back to 
the field in the form of feed. 

In addition to the milo grain, he 
added, the birds eat the leaves, and 
this is an excellent source of high 
protein forage. 

He warned to beware of false or 
misleading figures. “Remember that 
it is the net cost that counts, and it 
might be that your present program 
is the cheapest. 

“We must not sit on our hands and 
be satisfied with present feeding 
methods,” he cautioned, “if we want 
to stay ahead of our competitors.” 


Peavey Milling Units 
In One Operation 


MINNEAPOLIS—The milling divi- 
sion of F. H. Peavey & Co. henceforth 
will be known as Russell Miller-King 
Midas Mills, but with no change 
either in product brands or in facili- 
ties serving the trade. 

This decision was made recently by 
the board of directors of the parent 
company, and announced by Totton 
P. Heffelfinger, president of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. 

W. M. Steinke, president of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., and H. E. 
Kuehn, executive vice president of 
King Midas Flour Mills, will con- 
tinue to head the management of the 
new grouping, with Mr. Steinke as 
president and Mr. Kuehn as executive 
vice president. 

Thus, two of the oldest names in 
US. flour milling, Occident and King 
Midas, which were first linked 6% 
years ago when Russell-Miller be- 
came a wholly-owned Peavey sub- 
sidiary, are now joined in a single 
operation. 

The newly-established division op- 
erates 10 mills. 
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Integration Trend 
Topic at NEPPCO 


Co-op Unit Meeting 


CAPE COD, MASS.—A trend to- 
ward integration and its overtones of 
production control was noted in a dis- 


cussion recently as 40 representatives | 


of the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council division of coopera- 
tives met here for the group’s annual 
Business Management Conference. 

The discussion, “Who Will Market 
Tomorrow’s Eggs?” was led by Tom 
Morrison of the University of Con- 
necticut. 

Integration will be one of the fu- 
ture developments, the forum agreed, 
and it was seen as taking any one 
of three forms—contract production, 
contract marketing and producer 
integration, perhaps under the banner 
of marketing cooperatives. 

Some sort of integration is likely, 
the conferees agreed. Co-ops that in- 
clude feed sales are likely to fare bet- 
ter than those that do not, they 
added. Yet the latter might well fit 
into this integrated pattern by being 
a financial factor. Those who provide 
the money are likely to “call the 
tune,” it was said. 

Five major roundtable discussions 
made up the program of the two-day 
meeting. The leadoff session on pric- 
ing of eggs to producers was one of 
the highlights. 

Nine major points were developed 
during the session led by Ellsworth 
Bell, University of Massachusetts. 
Producer payment plans should: 

“(1) Recognize a general market 
level of prices or, in other words, a 
base starting point; 

“(2) Reward quality; 

“(3) Reward consistency and con- 
tinuity of quality egg production; 

“(4) Reward regularity of ship- 
ment; 

“(5) Reward high volume; 


about 


Whether you're 
in the dog food 
manufacturing 
business or have 
considered putting your label on a 
dog food, the new Dog Food Ingre- 
dient Spec Sheets published by 
Ralph wetts & Co, are “must” 
reading. Each 844 x 11” sheet 
covers in detail one of the seven 
major dog food ingredients manu- 
factured by wELLs; provides full 
size, full color product photos . . . 
ingredients features . . . guaran- 
teed and average analyses. . . 
ingredient breakdown . . . an 
shipping container data. These 
spec sheets set standards by which 
to judge the quality of all your 
dog food ingredient purchases. 
They're FREE . . . just write to 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
SOURCE OF THE BEST— FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


Use Feedstulfs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


“(6) Reward evenness of shipment; 
“(7) Include a_ signed market 
agreement; 
“(8) Insist on fulfillment of de- 
livery and shipping requirements, and 
| “(9) Membership relations must be 
| such that poultrymen recognize the 
agreement under which pricing is de- 
termined as a fair and equitable one.” 
Two kinds of promotion are needed 
for the poultry industry, a roundtable 
led by Theodore Royal, New York ad- 
vertising executive, decided. An “um- 
brella” program to push all eggs and 
poultry, such as that carried on by 
the Poultry and Egg National Board, 
should be utilized, backed up by spe- 


| 
| 
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MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


NEWSOME COMMISSION COMPANY 


“The House of Personal Service” 


YOUR MILK RePLACER NEEDS NUT-LAC 
Write for Particulars 


LIBERTY 5-5626 


MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINN. 


cific brand name promotion. 
At the brief business session that 


concluded the conference, John Mel- 
horn, Coatesville, Pa., was named as 
the producer member from the divi- 
sion to NEPPCO’s executive commit- 
tee. C. H. Strains was re-elected as 
division chairman; C. T. Newsom, as 
vice chairman, and Alfred Van Wag- 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 


publication in the feed industry 


enen as secretary. 


ARE YOU SURE YOUR FEED ANTIOXIDANT GUARDS 


ALL THE PIGMENT FORMERS IN YOUR MIX? 


Santoquin protects pigment formers . . . keeps them in the feed and . . . puts them in the poultry 


ONLY SAFEGUARDS THE COLOR 


FORMERS IN YOUR FEED...1O GUARANTEE i 


YELLOWER SKIN AND BRIGHTER EGG YOLKS 


Now you can stop “wondering where the yellow 
went.”’ With Santoquin in your feed, chemically 
“fragile” xanthophylls stay put... from mixing 
to metabolism. You'll get brighter egg yolks, 
healthier-looking skin color... for more sales at 
top prices. Your Monsanto man can show you 
comparative color photos clearly showing the 


SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS like no other poultry feed antioxidant can 


Ordinary 
Antioxidant SANTOQUIN 

Prevents rancidity in feed. . Yes Yes 
Protects vitamin A through 

digestion and metabolism... . No Yes 
Preserves carotenes............ No Yes 
Improves pigmentation by 

guarding xanthophylis....... No Yes 
Acts in the bird like vitamin E 

to prevent di No Yes 


pigmentation improvement that Santoquin guar- 
antees. Or, better, conduct your own controlled 
feeding test . . . with and without Santoquin. 


Just 44 pound per ton does the job. Ask for 
Santoquin in your dehydrated alfalfa, premixes 
or in your concentrates. We'll be happy to 
send you all the facts. Mail the coupon today. 


® MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

@ Organic Chemicals Division 

© Dept. 2759-A « St. Lovis 66, Missouri 

@ Please send me: 

e Santoquin Poultry Feeds, Tech. Bulletin FC-9 
“Question and Answer” brochure on Santoquin 

* © Names of premixers supplying Santoquin 

(© Research reports 

e Title 


Name____ 


City 


State 
eee 


j 

: 

; i antioxidant does nothing to prevent disappearance of xanthophylls . . . ed for healthy flesh color og 
What you’ 
0 

no 
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Honeggers can 
help you... 


DOUBLE 
YOUR 
TONNAGE 
TRIPLE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


What others have done, 


you can also do! 


Since joining Honeggers’, we're 
shipping our feed in carloads and 
have a real sales program with 
Prefabricated Hone gger Farm 
Buildings . . . Big “H” Livestock 
and Poultry Equipment in addition 
to the National Champion Honeg- 
ger Layer. Ours is now a 12- 
month-a-year business and we have 
not only doubled our tonnage; 
we've more than tripled it. 


DAN MILDRED 
Mildred Bros. Hatchery 
Warrenton, Missouri 


with HONEGGERS’ 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Write or call today 


HONEGGERS’ 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


Random Reports and Comments 
on Selected Papers from Annual 
Meeting of American Dairy Sci- 
ence Assn., June 19-22, 1960, 


Logan, Utah. 
PART | 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Assn. continues to 
attract numerous college and com- 
mercial researchers and seems to be- 
come bigger and better every year. 
Although it was felt that the west- 
ern state location of the annual meet- 
ing might possibly hold down attend- 
ance, such was not the case, and one 
of the largest meetings on record was 
held. Almost 250 scientific reports 
were made on the various flelds of 
production, manufacturing and exten- 
sion. In addition, symposiums were 
conducted by expert panels on several 
important aspects of dairy research, 
including milk lipids; milk solids-not- 
fat; facts, fallacies, and conflicts af- 
fecting demand for dairy foods; re- 
ducing milk production costs; and 
the evaluation of forages. The Hon- 
orable Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, also gave an interesting 
and important address regarding the 
relationship of dairying to agriculture 
and the general farm price program. 

Such meetings as these serve as a 
means of renewing friendships and 
enable one to do considerable “corri- 
dor talking” about unreported results 
and possible solutions to current 
problems. Like all meetings of this 
nature which have mushroomed in 
size during recent years, it is physi- 
cally impossible for one person to 
adequately cover a meeting of this 
magnitude since many good papers 
are presented at the same time in 
the various sections. This may result 
in a one-sided slant on some of the 
research and the ignoring of equally 


Putting Research 
To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 


commendable research papers. Just 
perusing the abstract or mimeo- 
graphed paper will not suffice in 
many cases, since the author(s) will 
often make statements or answer 
questions quite frankly of which no 
written record is usually made. 

However, of the many papers pre- 
sented, certain ones appear to offer 
practical ideas for the feed industry 
and are reviewed briefly below along 
with some of my own comments: 

(1) Fletcher, USDA, ARS, Iberia, 
La.—Observed 1276 estrous cycles in 
154 cows and heifers including 100 
Jerseys and 54 Sindhi-Jersey crosses 
from 1948 to 1956. Only 51.8% of the 
cycles were within the so-called “nor- 
mal” range of 17 to 24 days, with a 
mean average of 20.5 days. Cycle 
length was one day greater for the 
Jerseys than for the crossbreds, and 
one day longer in milking cows than 
heifers. Apparent anestrus was shown 
in 40.6% of the cycles if a period of 
anestrus is assumed in cycles exceed- 
ing 24 days. The condition was great- 
er in heifers than in cows. The rela- 
tively low numbers of normal cycles 
reported in this study are somewhat 
puzzling, and may be due to the 
warmer climate in this section of 
the U.S., or to exhibition of “silent” 
heat, or other unknown causes. This 
study reemphasizes the importance 
of being aware of differences which 
can occur in farm animals kept under 
various conditions and not relying too 
strongly on average figures. 

(2) Pounden and Frank, Ohio— 
Some practical farmers have ob- 
served that different forages seem 
to affect the incidence of mastitis in 
their herds. These researchers have 
conducted studies over the past few 
years showing that actually there is 
some basis for this belief. The for- 
ages containing estrogenic activity 


(clovers, alfalfa, etc.) were found to 
stimulate greater mastitis incidence, 
especially during the period beginning 
one month post-freshening and end- 
ing when the animals were pregnant. 
For those cows on which heat records 
were available the greatest number 
of attacks occurred between the third 
and ninth days post-heat. It was also 
observed that diethylstilbestrol in low 
concentrations stimulated the growth 
of some mastitis-producing bacteria 
but inhibited the growth of such bac- 
teria in higher concentrations. 

(3) Stillions et al., New Jersey— 
Although more use of fertilization on 
meadow crops has been advocated by 
farm management specialists and 
agronomists, relatively little of the 
data on which recommendations have 
been made are based upon digestibil- 
ity studies. Most recommendations 
are based upon increased productivity 
of crop, stand management, etc. The 
New Jersey workers compared high 
nitrogen fertilization (conventional or 
foliar spray applications of 100 lb. N 
per acre) with low (50 lb. N conven- 
tional per acre) rates on orchard 
grass hay harvested in the early boot 
stage. Alfalfa hay, second cutting, 
served as the comparison standard. 
The alfalfa hay and low N hays were 
grown in the central section of New 
Jersey while the high N hays were 
grown in the northern section of the 
state. From previous experiments 
conducted at this station it was indi- 
cated that one might expect that the 
high N hays would be superior to the 
low N hay and equal in nutritive 
value to the comparison standard, al- 
falfa hay. Actually this was not the 
case, since the alfalfa hay had signi- 
ficantly higher T.D.N. than any of 
the grass hays, and the low N or- 
chard grass hay showed significantly 


(Continued on page 22) 


$50 A DAY EXTRA PROFIT 


from Better 
“> Poultry Feeds! 


weight of molasses. 


ACCURACY and uniformity . 


WENGER *: 


MOLASSES FEED MIXER re 


Without increasing your sales price a penny, you can produce 
more nutritious, more palatable poultry feeds and save $40-$75 every 
eight-hour day on your costs, by replacing 3% of the corn with an equal 


Now, with the new Wenger Series 750 High Speed Molasses Mixer 
you can mix from 1 to 5% molasses into poultry feeds with ABSOLUTE 
. and up to 50% molasses for other 
type feeds. Producing at a guaranteed capacity of 15 tons of uniform, 
even-textured molasses feed per hour, your savings on a 3% molasses 
level at the current price of corn will vary between $40 and $75 per 
8-hour run, dependent upon current price of molasses in your area. 

This compact, Packaged Unit Wenger Series 750 Mixer has a 


built-in proportioning pump with a flow control that is absolutely 
accurate by dial setting. No molasses balls in Wenger mixed feeds—a 
fine even mixture of molasses through every bit of your poultry mash. 


ik . 5 NEW WENGER SERIES 1250 MOLASSES MIXER (not 750 SERIES AVAILABLE aiso as Multi-Blenders for 


é iMustrated) will mix 30 to 40 tons of poultry simultaneous or individual application of several 

8 - mash per hour. For small mills there are smaller liquid feed ingredients—Fats, Fish and Molasses, 

; ; capacity Wenger Mixers that will do the same for example. Multi-Blenders in other sizes avail- 
quality job. able—capacities to 60 tons per hour. 


Write Today for Complete Illustrated Literature 


(Wenger “Mixer, Manufacturing | 


SABETHA; KANSAS ° PHONE 111 
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Exhaustive feeding tests confirm availability 


In phosphorus feed supple- 
ments, there can be a world of 
difference between 
and actually proven biological 
availability. Only through ex- 


haustive feeding tests can the 
amount of usable phosphorus 
in a supplement be substanti- 
ated. 


CDP (Coronet Defluorinated 
Phosphate) has proven high 
phosphorus availability as 
recognized by State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations 
and unaffiliated research lab- 


oratories. Results of nutri- 
tional tests are available upon 
request. 


Proven high biological availa- 
bility in CDP is assurance that 
you are buying usable phos- 
phorus... that can be directly 
absorbed and easily converted 
to meat, eggs and milk. 


CDP ... through exhaustive 
feeding tests at independent 
laboratories... PROVES... 


not merely claims . 
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high 


phosphorus 


ANALYSIS 
M FLUORINE 


in, 0.18% max. 


Let us figure the 
cost of proven CDP 
delivered to your plant. 


14 mesh, 80% on 200 
h, plus or minus 5%. 


% COMPANY, ING. NORFOLK 1, VA. | 
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convert feed better... 


require no withdrawal time 


Feed manufacturers, independent re- 
search laboratories and college experi- 
ment stations have made Zoamix® a 
thoroughly pre-tested coccidiostat. Trials 
have been run since 1955. Proof of its 
performance lies in the fact that today 
in Canada over 90% of the flocks using 
a coccidiostat are using Zoamix. 


If you’re growing birds . . . protection 
and feed conversion are of prime im- 


portance. Zoamix is as effective as any 
presently available coccidiostat . . . more 
so than 8 of 9. Zoamix is effective against 
all known “coccy” causing strains, with 
no breakthroughs encountered to date. 


The results of comparative feed trials 
are shown in the chart below. Very 
often 10,000 birds will return an extra 
$250.00 profit (frequently much more) 
over flocks fed other coccidiostats. 


RATE OF GAIN 
AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 


— s | 6 94 
1 1] 0 10 
Weight o/ of o 1/01] 0 1 
s | % | 2 | 6 73 
z 
9 1 1 0 7 


If you’re formulating feed. . . you'll 
appreciate the margins of safety Zoamix 
affords. It’s safe to switch from another 
coccidiostat without a growth setback. 
It’s compatible with every commonly 
used additive and feed ingredient and 
won't alter nutritional requirements. 
Recommended for growing chicks only, 
Zoamix won't cause injury if mistakenly 
fed to other farm animals. Zoamix can 
be fed to replacement birds as well as 
broilers. Assaying is simple, speedy. 
Zoamix can be pelleted and re-pelleted, 
will not cake or lose potency even when 


*the active ingredient in Zoamix 
stored for prolonged periods . . . or sub- 
jected to severe temperature fluctuations. 
If you’re a poultry processor... 
Zoamix can be fed right up to marketing 
time. No withdrawal time is required. 
Feeding Zoamix results in no change in 
hematology, histology or organ weights 

. nor will it impart any “off flavors”. 
You'll fret less . . . profit more by 
adding Zoamix. Stocks available now 
from several warehousing points. For 
aid in registration or technical service 
write: Feed Industry Sales Section, Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Department. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, 


MICHIGAN 
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more T.D.N., and greater digestibility 
for N.F.E. and ether extract. It is 
apparent that soil type, location in 
state, etc., influence the digestibility 
of hays fully as much as fertilization 
and method of application. Foliar ap- 
plication of N increased the digesti- 
bility of protein and crude fiber when 
compared with the conventional N 
applications at the same level. How- 
ever, the foliar application did pro- 
duce a slight burning effect. 

(4) Miller and Dalton, Georgia— 
Various levels of Citrolas crumbles 
(33% citrus molasses, 20% citrus 
meal, 37% citrus fines, 10% ground 
citrus pulp) were added at various 
rates (149, 274, or 425 lb. per ton of 
fresh forage) to silage and compared 
with a control lot containing no ad- 
ditive. Each silage was made in an 
8 x 24 ft. experimental tower silo. 
The addition of Citrolas crumbles was 
not beneficial since more seepage was 
observed when added, the seepage 
was of higher dry matter content, and 
more silage was consumed by milking 
dairy cows per 1,000 lb. bodyweight. 


Apparently this product is too soluble 
to be a good additive for use as a 
silage preservative. 


(5) Gordon et al., USDA Beltsville, 
Md.—Presented a report covering two 
experiments to determine the effect 
of wilting on the feeding value of sil- 
ages. It was quite definitely shown 
that according to their results wilting 
is a very satisfactory method of pre- 
serving the feeding value of forage 
crops when compared with barn-dried 
hay made from the same crop at the 
same time. The feeding value of the 
wilted silage approached that of hay 
in one trial and exceeded it in the 
other. However, the feeding value of 
direct-cut unwilted silages was con- 
sistently below that of hay, and di- 
rect-cut harvesting methods are like- 
ly to produce a product of consider- 
ably lower value than wilted silage or 
hay. 

(6) Brown et al., Michigan—Con- 
ducted an extremely interesting ex- 
periment in terms of net results. De- 
hydrated alfalfa pellets (0, 0.75, 1.5, 
or 3.0 lb. per day for 90 days in trial 


1 and 120 days in trial 2) were fed 
to milking cows receiving a high corn 
silage (40 lb. daily) and timothy hay 
(12 lb. daily—medium quality) ration 
(after adjusting for the amount of 
supplemental alfalfa pellets). Grain 
(20% protein) was fed according to 
production after correcting for the 
amount of corn in corn silage, but no 
attempt was made to adjust for the 
slight protein differences in rations. 
Thus, cows were fed on the high side 
of protein requirements according to 
most feeding standard recommenda- 
tions. Nevertheless, feeding of pellets 
in this type of ration definitely in- 
creased milk production mostly as a 
result of increased persistency. The 
average change in bodyweight also 
increased as level of pellets increased. 

(7) Porter and Skaggs, New Mex- 
ico—In many irrigated areas of the 
USS. it is not at all unusual to gather 
five to six cuttings of alfalfa hay, but 
most farmers and ranchers consider 
that the usually rank nature of the 
second and third cuttings results in 
poorer feeding value than for the 


This little pig went to market faster— 
Nopco’ KNOW-HOW in his feed helped him 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: GO Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. « Peoria, lil. « Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


shorter finer stemmed earlier and 
later cuttings. Climatic conditions in 
these areas also permit harvest with 
good color and little leaf loss unless 
the forage is allowed to become too 
dry. Three years’ trials by the New 
Mexico workers showed little signifi- 
cant differences in actual chemical 
composition of first, second and fifth 
cuttings. Also, little differences were 
observed with respect to palatability 
of hays in most cases or in amount 
of hay consumed when fed to milking 
cows as the only roughage. Further- 
more, the results indicated that the 
true feeding value of ranker cutting 
as measured by milk production may 
be as high as that of the leafier cut- 
tings, provided that the hay is har- 
vested at the early-bloom stage. 

(8) Leighton and Helm, Texas— 
Digestibility estimates, based on to- 
tal collections, were made on three 
stages of maturity for Tracy sorghum 
silage (milk, soft dough, and hard 
dough) and on Hy Hegarit silage at 
two stages of maturity (bloom and 
hard seed). The respective T.D.N.’s 
for Tracy silage were: 16.2, 17.5, and 
14.1, while those for Hy Hegari sil- 
age were: 7.0 and 12.2. No digestible 
protein was found in the Hy Hegari 
silage. The data indicated consider- 
able difference in the feeding value 
potentials for the two types of silage, 
but because the two varieties were 
grown on different soils and ensiled 
under different conditions, the results 
may not reflect actual differences. 
When the two stages of Hy Hegari 
silage were fed to milking cows, the 
mature stage produced a significantly 
less amount of milk. 

(9) Pratt, Davis and Conrad, Ohio 
—These workers have shown that it 
did not pay to go to the trouble of cut- 
ting soilage (green-chop) twice-a-day. 
Milk production was the same when 
three, six-cow groups were fed twice 
daily freshly cut soilage of alfalfa- 
grass mixture when compared with 
three other equal groups which were 
fed twice daily with soilage cut once 
daily. 

(10) Voelker and Bartle, South 
Dakota—Four feeding trials with in- 
dividually fed milking cows and two 
heifer trials were conducted by these 
dairymen to compare the feeding 
value of alfalfa haylage (40-50% 
moisture) with other methods of 
storage (green-chop, pasture, alfalfa 
silage, and artificially-dried alfalfa 
hay). The alfalfa haylage was cut in 
the bud-stage and no significant dif- 
ferences in milk production were 
noted in the trials. Cows on haylage 
consumed the most dry matter and 
they gained the most weight when 
fed 1 lb. concentrates for each 3 Ib. 
4% F.C.M. Milk return per acre of 
forage was greatest for the haylage 
because of low losses in preservation 
(approximately 4% ). In two trials, 76 
heifers gained significantly more 
weight (with grain, approximately 0.3 
lb. more; without grain, approximate- 
ly 04 Ib. more) when fed haylage 
than when fed green-chop. Oat hay- 
lage was estimated to contain slightly 
more estimated net energy than al- 
falfa haylage when fed to milking 
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cows in trial 4. A further advantage 
of haylage was the fact that consid- 
erably less labor was used than when 
green chop was fed. Also, roughage 
intake was more uniform on haylage. 

(11) Swanson, Tennessee—Further 
evidence of the soundness of calving 
heifers at two years of age vs. calving 
at three years of age is given in the 
report by this researcher using iden- 
tical twins. Production of cows that 
calved at 2 years and those that be- 
gan calving at 3 years of age is about 
equal at the mid-point of the 5-year 
lactation. Furthermore, the early 
calvers had produced more milk up to 
this point because of the extra lacta- 
tion during the third year of life 
while the late calvers were not pro- 
ducing. 

(12) Johnston et al., Louisiana— 
Relatively few studies have been con- 
ducted on the benefit of air-condi- 
tioned buildings for cattle vs. sheds 
in warmer climates under practical 
conditions. An air-conditioned (62 to 
72° F.) building was compared with 
an aluminum open shed (70 to 97° 
F.) for the period of July 15 to Sep- 
tember 21, 1959 for milking Holstein 
cows. No benefits were secured from 
the air-conditioning with respect to 
milk production, day to night ratio of 
forage intake, or apparent digestibil- 
ity of dry matter. It was theorized 
that the fact that the animals had ac- 
climatized to hot conditions prior to 
the initiation of the experiment may 
have accounted for the lack of bene- 
fit from air conditioning. Work re- 
ported by other workers previously 
and also at the meeting by the Mis- 
souri workers (Davis and Merilan; 
Johnson et al.) has shown that con- 
stant temperatures over 90° F. com- 
bined with relative humidities of 
much over 40% are very depressing 
on feed consumption, and milk pro- 
duction. 

(18) Stott and Moody, Arizona— 
Arizona workers have reported previ- 
ously that low fiber highly digestible 


rations were superior during hot | 
weather for milking cows. Further | 


evidence of this was the report with 
24 cows divided into 
groups, one of which received 2.5 Ib 
of alfalfa hay for each 100 Ib. of body- 
weight, while the other was fed only 
1 lb. of hay for each 100 Ib. of body- 


weight. Concentrates were fed at a | 
rate to make up the difference in en- | 
ergy and protein needed for produc- | 
tion and maintenance. The low-rough- | 


age ration produced 1.18 Ib. more 4% 
F.C.M. per cow per day. But, the fat 
test of milk was depressed 0.31% by 
feeding the low roughage ration. 
Whether or not it will pay to use such 
rations for short periods while weath- 
er is extremely hot will depend en- 
tirely on the relative price for milk 
and the premium for fat differential. 

(14) Campbell and Merilan, Mis- 
souri—More frequent feeding of farm 
animals has become a subject of ex- 
periment station research as farmers 
have resorted to more automation. 


For example, Illinois workers (1960) | 
have reported that steers hand-fed | 


six times daily ate more feed than 


those hand-fed twice daily, made a | 


higher daily gain, and were more effi- 
cient in feed conversion. Compared 
with self-fed steers, the Illinois work- 
ers observed that gains were not any 


better, but that feed efficiency was | 


quite a bit improved. When Ohio 
workers restricted the feed consump- 
tion to equal amounts, no benefit was 
secured when Hereford heifers were 
fed three times daily as compared to 
those fed only once daily. 


| 
The Missouri workers reported on | 


their work with feeding dairy cattle 
two, four or seven times daily. Each 
cow was fed 4 Ib. of dried beet pulp 


and 16 lb. of good-quality alfalfa hay | 


daily. Concentrate was fed according 


to milk production and the balance of | 
the daily nutrients was met by feed- | 


ing alfalfa pellets. Each trial con- 
sisted of a two-week preliminary pe- 
riod followed by a four week experi- 
mental period following a 3x3 Latin 
Square design. Preliminary results 


two equal | 


indicated that when the switch was 
made from the previous ad lib meth- 


od of feeding to two times daily, the 
average milk production decreased 
slightly (3.9 lb.) but no difference 
was noted in those groups fed either 
4 or 7 times daily. Likewise, butter- 
fat test decreased in the two times > 
daily fed group when the switch was ; 
made from ad lib feeding. Dairy cows i 
fed either four or seven times daily : 
produced approximately 14% more 
milk than those fed twice daily. In ad- 
dition, the cows fed more frequently 
produced more efficiently. Those fed 
four times daily produced 0.95 Ib. of 
milk per pound of feed as compared 
to 0.89 lb. for those fed twice daily. 
Considering all factors, such as pro- 
duction, feed efficiency, weight gains, 
etc., it was estimated that feeding 
four or more times daily increased 
gross income from milk about 10% 
in this test—quite a saving! Further 
research is being planned to deter- 
mine the optimum frequency of feed- 
ing. 
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DUPLEX MIXERS 


... feature exclusive 
double-whip beater 
action from patented 
loop-type paddles. For 
wet or dry ingredients. 


DYNAMIC MIXERS 


. . . provide high-speed agitation 
for mixing liquids and feeds. 
Rugged, heavy-duty construction. 
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THE EUREKA NAME appears on the 
world’s largest line of equipment designed | 
{ especially for the grain and feed industry. 
‘ Ask about Eureka equipment for your 
4 other operations. 


é 


WHATEVER YOUR MIXING REQUIREMENTS ... there’s.a 

EUREKA model to do the job better, faster, more economically, 

From light-dry to heavy-dense materials, you'll get accurate, uniform 
{ blending... plus yeats of dependable, croaked service. 


ONLY EUREKA offers this wide range of types, sizes and capac- 
VERTICAL MIXERS ities in standard models. Or mixers can be custom-built to your 
.-. Offer wide flexibility. own specifications 
: Capacities from 14 to 4 
tons or more per batch. 


Eureka equipment is manufactured to the highest standards of crafes- 
manship and quality. Each unit is carefully tested by actual operation 
in the plant before it is approved for shipment t a customer. 


S. co., INC, 


SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK 
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MOBILE 
FEED 


California Beef Rations 
Include More Barley 


By Special Correspondent 

MADERA, CAL.—The use of bar- 
ley for feeding beef cattle is increas- 
ing throughout California, according 
to G. Edward Jacoby, production en- 
gineer for the Madera Milling Co. 
There are two reasons for this: Steers 
make faster gains, and there is a 
growing price spread between barley 
and alfalfa hay. 

“Land is getting too expensive to 
grow hay,” said Mr. Jacoby, “so many 
farmers in the Central Valley are 
putting this land in cotton and grapes. 
Also the big dairies are turning to a 
corral-type operation, where cows 
are kept in the lot altogether. 

“Since more hay is needed for this 
method of dairying, the owners have 


been demanding more hay and paying 
higher prices for it. Thus, the feedlot 
operator started finding that barley 
was cheaper than hay, which has ac- 
celerated the trend toward higher 
concentrate rations.” 

Recently, the Madera Milling Co. 
was buying barley at $2.17 per cwt. 
or $43.30 per ton delivered at the 
mill. Good alfalfa hay costs about 
$25 per ton delivered. 

“Also there is a difference in han- 
dling,” said Mr. Jacoby. “To put hay 
through our mill requires a lot more 
manhours and equipment, whereas 
barley is easily handled. 

“If the price ratio changed and we 
could buy hay for $20 per ton, as it 
has been in the past, and barley cost 
$60 a ton, then most feeders would 
be using more hay. So despite the 
popular belief that barley is superior 
to alfalfa hay in feeding beef cattle, 
the price of the two feeds in various 
areas will be a determining factor.” 


Felco Changes 
Corporate Setup 


FT. DODGE, IOWA—Morel Stien- 
tjes, general manager of Felco, an- 
nounces the change of the corporate 
set-up, representing over 350 cooper- 
atives in Iowa and Minnesota, to the 
Farmers’ Elevator Service Co., Inc. 
The new corporation will take over 
the assets and liabilities of the old 
company on Oct. 1, Mr. Stientjes said. 

The original company, Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., was organized in 1925, 
under Iowa corporation laws on co- 
operatives. The new company will 
take advantage of later legislation. 
The new company will have the added 
responsibility of organizing and pro- 
moting cooperative business ventures 
in areas which do not now have co- 
operative businesses. 

Board members of the new com- 
pany will be unchanged. 


coccidiosis 


had us down - but 


STOPS COCCIDIOSIS 
without harmful side reactions 


That’s because WHITSYN’s exclusive formulation achieves its 
safe effectiveness through its synergistic* and multiple bio- 
chemical action—not through sheer drug concentration. 


There’s also an important bonus benefit—WHITSYN’s exclu- 
sive mode of anti-coccidial activity minimizes lesion damage. 
This is a vital factor in the future well-being and profitable- \ 
ness of the birds since serious lesion damage can delay the onset 

of egg production, depress egg production, retard weight gains | 
and cause prolonged unthriftiness. | 


The WHITSYN “family of coccidiosis control products” j 
meets every need i 


WHITSYN-S—a liquid product for use in the drinking water. \ 
WHITSYN-5—a dry product for use in the mash. 


WHITSYN-10—a coccidiosis preventive that does not “over- 
protect.” WHITSYN-10 is ideal for replacement stock where 
development of immunity is so essential. 

If you are not already offering profitable WHITSYN to your 
customers, contact us for complete information. 


and it’s 
your lowest cost 
modern coccidiosis 
treatment, too 


EXCLUSIVE 
MIX-A-METER 
This calibrated indi- 
measures feed 
ingredients and 


*Scientific journals have reported firmation of Whitmoyer i 
gs by independent wo rs. available upon reques 
findings b depend rke Data lab t. 


+ from Whitmoyer research on protozoan diseases 
CARB-O-SEP WHITSYN © HISTOCARB 


MYERSTOWN, 
PENNA., U.S.A. 


*Optiona! equipment incivdes com 
shelier and air unioader. 


LEAS 


Coder Rapids, lows 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gainesville, Ga. Albertville, Ala. Jackson, Miss. Rogers, Ark. 
Des Moines, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. Ogden, Utah 
in Canede: Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


Worcester, Mass. 
Lubbock, Texes 


Buena Park, Calif. 


1219 Twelfth Street S.w. 
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LEARN | 
‘ABOUT 
PROFITS! | | 
| | 
| 
MILL 
MOST PRACTICAL DESIGN 
B&L Mobiles have been designed te proce A, ; 
maximum efficiency in a powerful “tool’’ 
merchandising concentrates and 
ef handling plus an enclosed feed tr S 
compartment eliminates need for a 
Came to the rescue 
q 
BALED HAY 
FEEDER 
The baled feed table | 
(square or round) 
being correctly form- | 
Send for details todayt NEA 
ONE POWER UNIT 
. 
GAS or DIESEL‘ | 
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is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 
more economical feeding costs. 
Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 


Mm is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally 
sound, palatable to stock and just 
about the best pellet binder you 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed 


formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- 
pare ’em all—you'll choose Paco! 


attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division F 
1429 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
C) send Paco sample 


CJ send Natico sample 


for FREE sample 


O 2-oz. 2-oz. 
mail this coupon now 104b. 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding 0) 50 
products. Fill in coupon and attach to your NAME 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples COMPANY 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest ADDRESS 


CITY. ZONE___ STATE______ 


products for farm feeding! 


We'll PROVE that’ PACO (and NATICO 
are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products | Ee 
| on the market today! | 

\ 

‘ 

| 
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Dramatic results have been obtained in the control of insect-borne 
anaplasmosis by Awreomycin in formula feeds. This has opened up 
a new summer market for feed manufacturers serving 
Southern areas... and may be expanded still further. 


Anaplasmosis — a disease which 
reached near-epidemic proportions 
in 1958 and 1959—can be controlled 
with AUREOMYCIN® in good for- 
mula feeds. That’s the report com- 
ing from all areas in the Southland 
where this wide-spectrum antibiotic 
has been given to cattle. 

Theeffectiveness of AUREOMYCIN 
has, in fact, created a new summer 
market for a number of feed com- 
panies who have formulated special 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN to 
combat anaplasmosis. 

Since it appears that anaplas- 
mosis may be spreading to other 
areas (it has been diagnosed in 32 
states), more feed companies may 
seek the opportunity of opening up 
a new market by serving their cus- 
tomers with similar feeds. 


What is anaplasmosis ? 
Anaplasmosis is a disease caused by 
microscopic parasites that live in 
red blood cells. It is spread by ticks, 
mosquitoes and horse flies which 
bite infected animals and carry the 
disease to healthy animals. It also 
can be spread by non-sterilized vac- 
cinating needles and dehorning in- 
struments. Anaplasmosis occurs in 
late summer and fall and may be 
found almost anywhere cattle are 
raised. It is most prevalent in 
warmer areas: in the Gulf coast 


A NEW SUMMER 


MARKET FOR FEED 
CREATED BY 
AUREOMYCIN 


states, lower plain states and 
California. 

Anaplasmosis is characterized 
by anemia, fever, loss of appetite, 
loss of weight and yellow mem- 
branes. Youngcalvesaresusceptible, 
but rarely show symptoms even 
though they undergo the disease. 
Yearling cattle show symptoms but 
rarely die. After cattle are two to 
three years of age or older, they 
show severe symptoms and up to 
50% of affected cattle may die. Re- 
covered cattle remain carriers of 
the disease but are immune. Even 
though the recovered cattle are im- 
mune, they should not be left in the 
herd but should be disposed of — as 
they may be a hazard to the remain- 
ing susceptible cattle. 


How to control anaplasmosis 
Diagnosis and treatment of ana- 
plasmosis should be left up to a 
veterinarian. If anaplasmosis is 
suspected, a veterinarian should be 
called promptly since it is essential 
to apply treatment early in the 
course of the disease. 

The one best way to control 
anaplasmosis is to prevent it by 
(1) insect control, and (2) use of 
good formula feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN. Insect control can be 
achieved by spraying or dipping 
cattle at frequent intervals with in- 


secticides. AUREOMYCIN can be fed 
in a complete feed or in a pasture 
supplement. These feeds should be 
formulated so that the daily intake 
per animal is 0.5 milligrams of 
AUREOMYCIN per pound of body 
weight. When your feeds provide 
this recommended level, your feed 
tags can carry a disease claim for 
the prevention of anaplasmosis. 
Cyanamid promotes formula 
feeds for anaplasmosis 
The advertisement on the opposite 
page will appear during the summer 
monthsin areas where anaplasmosis 
is most prevalent. This advertise- 
ment promotes the use of formula 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN—and 
describes an experiment conducted 
at the University of Oklahoma in 
which the effectiveness of AUREO- 
MYCIN was convincingly shown. 
Feed manufacturers who may 
be interested in providing formula 
feeds for the control of anaplas- 
mosis are invited to get in touch 
with their Cyanamid Representa- 
tive who will be glad to furnish 
additional information. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company's trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


| 
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THERE’S ONLY 
ONE BEST way 
TO BEAT 
ANAPLASMOsIS 


And that’s by preventing it with 
containing Aureomycin, Many 
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good formula feeds 
southern cat 


tlemen have 


done just that, and saved thousands of dollars, 


This is the Program 
How do you Prevent losses? This is 
the program followed by your neigh. 
boring ranchers: Provide 00d for- 
mula feeds containing AUREOMYCIN 
just prior to and throughout the 
Period when Protection js necessary, 
Aureomycin Proved effective 


Nothing has Proved as effective 
against anaplasmosis as AUREO- 
MYCIN®! This was proved in two 
Successive years, 1958 and 1959, 


when AUREOM YCIN gave exceptionally 
fine results jin 


What one rancher reports 
George She 


addition to the deaths caused by anaplasmosis, ap- 
proximately 3% 
Sult of the sickness, In dollars and cents this would 


4M convinced, is responsible for cut- 
ting these losses Practically to zero,” 


Feeding AUREOMYCIN for control of anaplasmosis 
without AUREOMYCIN 


(120-day trial in Oklahoma) 
with AUREOMYCIN 


Treated Group 2 Treated Group 3 


Control Group 1 1 mg. per Ib 0.5 mg. per ib. 
body wt daily body wt daily 
Number animals 5 5 
Number inoculated 
with anaplasmosis 5 5 
Carrier blood 
Number becoming 
infected with 0 0 
anaplasmosis 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES 4 


BUSINESS OF AGRICUL TURE 


blood. They were then divided into 
3 groups of 5 each and placed in 
Special pens for observation. 

Starting one week after the in- 
Oculation and continuing for 60 days, 
One of these Sroups (known as the 
“control” &Toup) was fed concen- 
trate without AUREOMYCIN Plus free 
choice of Prairie 
8Toups received the Same ration with 
the addition of AUREOMYCIN to the 
concentrate at the levels Shown in 
the table. Note 
that none of the 
MYCIN became infected with ana~ 
plasmosis, 


60-day feeding 

were removed 
from the Pens and placed On pasture 
for an additional 60 days, 


Talk to your feed manufacturer 
make special] 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN for 


New York 20, N. Y. @4 UREOMYCIN 
is American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


t 1 lv r ise ment on 

Cat temen ti To gi ut Southern areas u ill read h ~ mane ¢ Gu 

is th l rf anaplasmo: 1s. PI nu 
j ds or 5 sis ] 1 ll a ea l 

formula eedas th € cor tro t 


ist. 
in June and 

“ida Cattleman in 

n and Florida 

Coast Cattlema 


M 
LA 
ing an 
controlling this costly, insect-borne 
disease in many southern areas. Oh 
“ 
Says one report: “Around 15,000 effectiveness of 
head of cattle were fed AUREOMYcIN AUREOMYCIN in controlling anaplas- Beh i 
in Louisiana, Arkansas and Missis- mosis was shown in a trial conducted ; ee a 
Sippi in 1958 and leas than 1% were at the Oklahoma Agricultural Fx. =" Be 
affected with anaplasmosis.” In 1959, periment Station in cooperation with t mes 
; many more thousands of cattle were the School of Veterinary Medicine. ores % 
Sliven AUREOMYCIN in the anaplasmo. Fifteen yearling steers were inocu- 
81S season with equally good results, lated with anaplasmosis-in fected us ae 
not 
Says Mr, Mager . Milliken 
Plantation, Lake Provide nce, La.: “Prior to the 
introduction of feeds containing AUREOMYCIN for 120 days 
Our 1300-head herd of Aberdeen Angus cattle after the experiment began and 60 
death losses fro, .. days after the feeding of AUREO- 
MYCIN was discontinued, blood sam- 
ples were taken from the 10 steers 
- HD fed AUREOMYCIN, and injected into ee 
10 anaplasmosis-susceptible calves, 
None of the 10 anaplasmosis-suscep- 
tible calves was infected by the blood 
of the 10 stees 
— "45. Get in 
touch with your feed manufacturer ats 
or feed dealer. American Cyanamid ea 
— 
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Beacon Holds Poultry 
Sales Service School 


CAYUGA, N.Y.—A training course 
in the sale and servicing of poultry 
rations was completed by 17 “advis- 
ors” of Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, a 
division of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc. 

The school is one of two held an- 
nually by Beacon. The second one is 
held in the fall and is devoted to sales 
and service programs for livestock 
rations. 

Dr. John M. Snyder, director of 
poultry research for Beacon, super- 
vised instruction and activities dur- 
ing the first four days of the school. 
A broad range of topics under the 
general headings of nutrition feed- 
ing programs, poultry flock manage- 
ment, disease prevention and con- 
trol, housing, and egg and poultry 
marketing were discussed. 

The final day of the school was de- 
voted to specific sales and promotion- 
al training under the leadership of 


GREATER PROFITS 


thd SUPER-PERFORMANCE 


POULTRY SCHOOL—Dr. John M. Snyder, director of poultry research for 
Beacon Milling Co., and Robert E. Miller, director of marketing, review with 
three graduates material presented at Beacon’s recent poultry sales-service 
school. The graduates are Robert M. Brewington (center), Russell Hilton and 
Herbert Savage (extreme right). 


| % Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


1600 Bu per 
HOUR 


machine picked corn 


SHELLERS 
LAST LONGER . . . COST LESS TO OPERATE 


Bryant Corn Shellers give you Fast... Efficient . . . Low Cost Shelling... FAST 
is the word for it. . . 800 to 1600 bu. of shelled corn per hour of machine picked 


BRYANT corn with the Bryant No. 40 Sheller. This simple one-motor machine shells machine 

CORN SHELLERS picked or snapped corn with shucks, cleans the shelled corn and blows cobs and 

ARE MADE IN dirt up to 300 feet. The Bryant Corn Sheller’s rugged construction and compact design 

oe axes plus low maintenance, make it an outstanding machinery buy. 

Bryant Coarse Crush be ted heller h 

WITH CAPACITIES yan usher can mounted on s t hopper and driven by separate 
RANOING FROM motor or from sheller shaft, Extra long shaft is not required. .— 

200 TO 1600 Bryant No. 30 Coarse Crusher will give you 

BU. PER HR, a 15% to 25% Capacity Increase on your Corn 

Sheller! 
A SIZE FOR 


The Bryant Coarse Crusher, made in three sizes, 
22°, and to meet all requirements, and 
used ahead of your sheller to protect sheller from 
tramp iron, stones and other foreign material, will 
also increase the capacity of your sheller. Breaks 
= the ears for faster, smoother 

elling. Three sizes handle from 
1,000 to 2,000 bu per hour. 


EVERY NEED! 


1504 TENTH AVENUE PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
Zualély our most iMPORTANT PRODUCT FOR 49 YEARS. 


Beacon’s director of marketing, Rob- 
ert E. Miller. 

Advisors attending included Sylva- 
nus (Buddy) Baker, Millsboro, Del.; 
Robert M. Brewington, Orangeville, 
Pa;. Denward W. Campbell, Delmar, 
Del.; James M. Collins, Johnstown, 
N.Y.; Charles A. Freligh, Seneca 
Falls, N.Y.; Norman C. Grose, Lacey- 
ville, Pa.; Russell D. Hilton, Waldo- 
boro, Maine; John N. Howland, New- 
ark Valley, N.Y.; Earl C. Johnson, 
Oneonta, N.Y.; Henry L. Marks, Har- 
risonburg, Va.; James A. Mitchell, 
North Vassalboro, Maine; Herbert 
Needleman, Cambridge, N.Y.; Lyle 
M. Prine, Poplar Ridge, N.Y.; Mark 
E. Reid, Broadway, Va.; Herbert M. 
Savage, Modest Town, Va.; Arthur J. 
Stangle, Candor, N.Y.; and Leonard 
Defendorf, Waldoboro, Maine. 


South Candis: 
To Boost Small Grain 


CLEMSON, S.C.—George B. Nutt, 
Clemson College extension director, 
says agricultural leaders are taking 
a “critical” look at the Palmetto 
State’s small-grain crop. 

Although South Carolina leads the 
Southeast in grain production (tak- 
ing second place only to Pennsyl- 
vania in all states east of the Missis- 
sippi), they are convinced that pro- 
duction falls short of potential. 

According to Mr. Nutt, here is the 
reasoning of the agricultural group: 
Oats, the state’s chief small grain 
crop, has an average yield of about 30 
bu. per acre, and this is considered 
too low. 

Director Nutt has called for a self- 
apprasial of extension’s small grain 
program. The production recommen- 
dations themselves are not expected 
to change materially, but an all-out 
push to acquire wider grower accept- 
ance is expected this fall. 

He said the machinery for the all- 
out effort has already been set in mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Nutt went on to say that the 
emphasis on better grain production 
fits well in the pattern of the post- 
war farm picture. The crop is “tai- 
lored” for mechanization. 

According to Mr. Nutt, South Caro- 
lina’s small-grain acreage is about 1 
million acres. Oats, occupying the 
largest portions, is followed by wheat, 
barley, and rye. Close to 700,000 acres 
are harvested as grain. 

County agents are expected to call 
for the cooperation of all other agri- 
cultural agencies in putting the pro- 
gram across. They will also ask for 
the cooperation of all communication 
media including newspaper, radio and 
TV in getting the program to 
farmers. 


‘Takes Post 


KANSAS CITY — Kent A. Smith, 
1960 graduate of Kansas State Uni- 
versity’s school of agriculture, has 
been named to Nutrena Feeds sales 
staff here, according to R. E. Whit- 
worth, Jr., southwestern regional 
sales manager. 

Mr. Smith will headquarter in Kan- 
sas City and will service Nutrena 
livestock and poultry production sys- 
tems to farmers in surrounding areas 
of Missouri and Kansas. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY. IOWA 
Phone 20545 
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This is the all-trans isomer used in PGB-250 Dry Vitamin 
A. Any difference in this configuration would affect the 
potency of the vitamin A. The following table bears 


4 


this out. 


Relative 
Biological Potency 
Vitamin A 
2-mono-cis 75% 
23% 


If this sounds complicated, it is. And the procedures for 
making bioassays are even more so. Which may help ex- 
plain some of the confusion that exists about whose 
vitamin A has the most dependable biological potency .. . 
something quite different from chemical potency. And in- 
finitely more important to the birds that will ingest it. 

Mixtures of vitamin A isomers have less biological 


potency per unit of chemical potency than all-trans- 
vitamin A. And unstable forms can be destroyed before 
feeding if they are mixed in the diet. Losses due to in- 
stability may be misinterpreted to mean poor availabil- 
ity. Finally, the coating material can affect availability. 

Because of these variables, DPi has used the all-trans- 
vitamin A as a standard in measuring the biological 
availability of PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A. 

When compared with the stable Vitamin A Reference 
Standard recently proposed by the Animal Nutrition 
Research Council, PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A has been 
proved stable and fully available biologically. 

We'll be glad to send you a booklet which elaborates 
on these tests and on the other factors which make 
PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A your best possible value. Write 
for it. Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago e Charles 
Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


leaders in research and 


production of vitamins A and E 


Also... distilled monoglycerides... 
some 3800 Eastman Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries ic « division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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Plans for Nutrition 


School for Feed Men 


At Wisconsin Given 


MADISON, WIS.—Feed men from 
all over the Midwest are expected to 
attend the 11th nutrition school for 
feed men Aug. 9-10 at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. The school is 
sponsored jointly by the university 
and the Central Retail Feed Assn. 

Meetings will be held both days and 
will include sectional sessions at the 
close of each day's program. These 
will include separate meetings on 
swine, beef, sheep, poultry and dairy 
feeding problems. 

In addition to speakers from the 
university staff, the following authori- 
ties are on the program: 

Dr. E. J. Underwood, University of 
Western Australia, Nedlands, W.A., 
who will discuss minerals in nutrition. 


Dr. Underwood is recognized for his 
work on minerals. 

Dr. W. W. Cravens, chairman of the 
nutrition council of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and direc- 
tor of research for Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. He will discuss 
current feed industry problems. 

Dr. John Matsushima, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., who is a 
leading authority on beef cattle feed- 
ing and will cover that subject. 

Dr. Wilbor O. Wilson, University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal., whose topic 
covers the factors of environment in 
poultry production. 

Dr. E. W. Crampton, Macdonald 
College of McGill University, Quebec, 
Canada, who is a leader in the deter- 
mination of evaluation of forage 


crops. 

Speakers from the university in- 
clude: 

Dr. W. H. Ebling, who will talk on 
crops, feed and livestock; 

Dr. R. W. Bray, talking on “Feed- 
ing for Carcass Quality;” 

Dr W. G. Hoekstra, speaking on 


“Current Views of Amino Acids in 
Swine Nutrition;” 

Dr. G. Bohstedt, talking on “Pro- 
tein Supplements for Livestock Ra- 
tions;” 

Dr. E. L. Corley, speaking on “The 
Influence of Environment on Produc- 
tion in Dairy Cattle;” 

Dr. H. R. Bird, discussing “Specifi- 
cations for Poultry Feeds;” 

Dr. Wayne Burch on “Preventing 
Antibiotic Contamination of Dairy 
Products,” and 

Dr. E. H. Fisher on “Preventing 
Pesticide Contamination of Dairy 
Products.” 

A banquet will be held at 6 p.m. 
Aug. 9 with an illustrated talk on 
Russia by Dr. E. E. Heizer of the 
university. 

Registration fee for the school is 
$13 which includes two luncheons, 
the banquet and one breakfast. Rooms 
are available at slight extra cost in 
the university dormitories. Dr. Robert 
Grummer, head of the department of 
animal husbandry at the university, 
is general chairman of the school. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY »* 1305 PRAIRIE AVE. + HOUSTON, TEXAS / Pure crushed reef oyster shell 


Play it cool this summer. With laying feed 
sales becoming less and less seasonal, keep plenty of 
Shellbuilder on hand to meet the growing summer demand. 


Armand J. Gariepy 


Sales Expert to Talk 


To Ingredients Group 


DES MOINES—Armand J. Garie- 
py, director of Sales Training Inter- 
national, Barre, Mass., will be one of 
the featured speakers at the annual 
convention of the National Feed In- 
gredients Assn. Sept 14-16 at Brown's 
Lake in Burlington, Wis. 

Mr. Gariepy has had 35 years ex- 
perience as a salesman and sales 
manager, instructor in sales manage- 
ment and professional motivator of 
sales activity and is widely known as 
a sales expert and public speaker. 

He travels more than 5,000 miles 
a year in conducting his programs. 
He has traveled around the world 
twice and is the author of a book, 
“Your Future Is in Your Hands.” 

A special program for the ladies, 
plus facilities for golf, swimming, 
tennis, boating, fishing and other ac- 
tivities have been planned for the 
meeting. 


60,000-Bird Farm 
Opens in California 


MADERA, CAL.—One of the larg- 
est poultry farms in this area was de- 
veloped recently a few miles south- 
east of Madera. The B & C Farms 
built four laying houses 38 ft. by 600 
ft., with each one holding 12,000 
caged hens. Another house will be 
completed soon, which will give the 
company 60,000 birds in production. 

The company was formed by Britt 
Cooper and Associates. One of the 
partners is Gene Landucci who is also 
the resident manager. 

The eggs are cleaned, graded and 
placed in cartons holding one dozen 
each. The owners have a 10-year con- 
tract with the Purity Stores of Cali- 
fornia, which sends out a truck twice 
a week to pick up the eggs. 

In planning to offset the summer 
heat, the owners built the houses so 
that a large part of the south and 
north walls of the metal buildings 
could be left open. They also placed 
inside fogging machines in the build- 
ings, and are completing an outside 
fogging system to lower roof temper- 
atures. 

“We still need some work on the 
place,” said Mr. Landucci. “These 
were started pullets, but we’ll soon 
have a growing house so we can buy 
the birds at baby chick size. 


VITAMIN 
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F be in manufacturing our own feed. At 
present we are buying bulk feed from 
a mill in Madera, but hope to have 
> our own mill by next year.” 


Major Breakthrough in Moisture’ Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Recorder represents a major break- 
through in the moisture testing of all grains. Recent discoveries 
in electronics are utilized to assure the accuracy of the instru- 
ment. Tests for each type of grain are specially programmed 
by a printed circuit card which is inserted into the Recorder. 
A small electronic sensing device (a thermistor) located in the 
test cell takes the temperature of the grain automatically and 
relays it to the electronic brain. A new scientifically designed 


test cell corrects for variations in weight per bushel. All factors 
are fed into the electronic circuit and computed by the instru- 
ment. A motorized drum revolves and comes to a stop at the 
correct moisturg percentage which may be read visually on a 
lighted dial. A major feature of the Burrows Moisture Recorder 
is a special electronic printing device which permits permanent 
recording of the moisture percentage reading on a scale ticket 


or other slip of paper. 
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Electronically 
Computes and Records 
Moisture Content 


large 250 Gram Sample— 

is used on all grains. 

This, plus new round test cell 
with special center core 
construction assures greater 
accuracy and eliminates 
weight per bushel 
adjustments. 


Automatic Temperature 
Correction—Built into the 
test cell is an electronic 
sensing device (a thermistor) 
the temperature of the 
sample as it is being tested. 
No separcte temperature 
reading is required. 


Special Printed Circuit Cards 
Program Each Computation 
—A printed circuit on 

e card is inserted in 

the Recorder — a separate 
card being furnished for 
each type of grain 

being tested. 

No charts are required. 


Direct Moisture Percentage 
Reading — A motorized drum 
revolves automatically and 
comes to a stop giving a 
direct visual reading on 

a lighted dial. All readings 
are to .1 of one percent. 


Electronic Printing Device — 
The moisture percentage 
reading can be automatically 
printed on a scale ticket 

or slip of paper. Simply 
insert in slot on the front 

of the Recorder. 


VOISTURE 
RECORDER 


SIMPLE . . . AUTOMATIC OPERATION 
Weigh out a 250 gram sample and drop it into the instrument. 
Within 5 seconds the illuminated dial shows a direct moisture 
percentage reading. The insertion of a scale ticket or slip of 
paper in a slot in the front of the Recorder gives you a perma- 
nent written record—including carbons—of the moisture percent- 
age. 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CORRECTION 

No longer is it necessary to make a separate temperature test 
and add or subtract to the reading — this is done instantly and 
automatically by the instrument. 


NO CHARTS ... NO WEIGHT PER BUSHEL CORRECTION 
It is no longer necessary to translate meter readings into moisture 
percentages by means of charts. The Burrows Moisture Recorder 
eliminates all of these steps and so eliminates the chance for 
costly human errors, giving you much greater accuracy than 
heretofore available in any moisture tester. 


WHY YOU GET A MORE ACCURATE TEST 
The Moisture Recorder operates on the proven principle of 
dielectric measurement using new high frequency radio waves 
to penetrate the grain sample. A new balanced electronic circuit 
operating like a mechanical scale assures absolute accuracy. 
Power supply voltages can vary, tubes can change due to aging 
and environment, yet the complete accuracy of the moisture 
tester is maintained at all times. Actual laboratory tests of the 
Burrows Moisture Recorder after continuous use have shown 
no detectable error in calibration over that originally set at the 
factory. An electronically controlled servo motor automatically 
balances the circuit at all times providing an automatic reading 
of moisture content and an automatic self-checking each time 
the test cell is emptied. All calibrations have been determined in 
accordance with official U.S.D.A. oven standards. Range: 4 to 
35 percent. 
LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 
Tell us the make and age of your moisture tester. We will make 
you a liberal allowance. 
FREE TRIAL 
Let us ship you a Moisture Recorder. Try it out for 10 days. If 
you are not satisfied that it is the finest moisture tester on the 
market return it prepaid — no obligation to buy. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Net weight 31 lbs. — Measurements 16” wide, 11” deep, by 8” 
high (18” to top of test cell). Rugged construction. New mod- 
ern design. 
GUARANTEE 


The Burrows Moisture Recorder is fully guaranteed for one year. 


PRICE . . . $545.00 
Burrows Moisture Recorder complete with six printed circuit 


cards of your choice. Please specify cards to be included from 
the following list: Corn, Soybeans, Oats, Grain Sorghums, Soft 
Red Winter Wheat, Hard Red Winter Wheat, Hard Red Spring 
Wheat, Durum Wheat, White Wheat, Western Barley, Eastern 
Barley, Flax, Rye, Rice. Additional cards available for other 


grains upon application. 


Burrows Equipment Co. ¢ 1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinois © UNiversity 44175 
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d supplements division. 


expense to figure your profit 


Get today’s quotations on UGF sources — fish meal, dried whey, 
distiller’s solubles. Take a sharp pencil. Then use the blank 
space provided above to figure how much you can save by 
adding FERMACTO 400 to your next ton of poultry feed. 

Borden’s exclusive blend of multiple fermentation factors, 
FERMACTO 400, is a highly concentrated and potent source of 
growth factors with built-in economics and performance. Using 
FERMACTO 400 is a matter of simple arithmetic and good 
nutrition. 

Tests with layers show that the addition of only two pounds 
of FERMACTO 400 (total cost about 25¢) will permit you to 
replace ALL sources of UGF while actually increasing produc- 
tion and feed efficiency. 

And with broilers, as little as 10 pounds of FERMACTO has 
successfully replaced as much as 150 pounds of other UGF 
materials — with superior results in weight gains and feed 
efficiency. 
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Use this blank space at our 
with Borden’s Fermacto 400 


For further savings, Borden has developed complete supple- 
ments, containing all necessary micronutrients with FERMACTO 
400 as a base, for specific feeds, such as Borden’s 300 for layers 
and MG 2X AP for broilers and turkeys. 

So figure the FERMACTO 400 economics above and then call 
on us for additional information about Fermacto’s results in 
other rations, including hog and rabbit feeds. We welcome the 
opportunity to tell you about our complete custom-mix service 
to help you build better feeds — more economically. 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17,N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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Cattle, Swine and Lamb Studies 
Reported by Alberta Researchers 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—A host 
of experiments dealing with beef cat- 
tle, dairy cattle, swine and lambs 
were reported upon recently at the 
39th annual Feeders Day held at the 
University of Alberta. 

The beef cattle experiments dealt 
with protein supplement and hormone 
implants and feed consumption and 
conversion. Some of the swine tests 
involved effect of winter climate and 
shelter, restricted feeding, added fat, 
antibiotics and supplementation of 
wheat. The dairy experiments in- 
volved roughage pellets and feeding 
methods. One of the sheep experi- 
ments had to do with pelleted rations. 

Summaries of some of the experi- 
ments reported upon during the day 
follow: 


STEER FINISHING — PROTEIN 
SUPPLEMENT AND HORMONE 
IMPLANTS FOR YEARLING 
STEERS—This experiment was the 
third in a series of trials conducted 
to compare the performance of steers 
fed: (a) A basal ration of hay, grain 
and minerals containing approximate- 
ly 10% protein, (b) this basal supple- 
mented with 1 Ib. of linseed oilcake 
meal daily per steer, and (c) rations 
as in (a) and (b) but the steers treat- 
ed with hormone implants. 

In each of the 1957-58 and 1958-59 
experiments, only one group of im- 
planted steers was included. This 
group was fed the basal ration and 
was implanted with Synovex-S. In the 
1959-60 experiment, four lots of im- 
planted steers were included to pro- 
vide a comparison of Synovex with 
Stilbestrol implants with steers fed 
hay, grain and minerals and this ra- 
tion supplemented with protein. 

A total of 60 steers were allotted 
to six test groups. 

In this experiment, the steers in 
Lot 4, fed a hay-grain ration supple- 
mented with 1 Ib. linseed oilcake meal 
per steer daily to bring the ration 
to slightly over 11% protein, did not 
make any more rapid or efficient 
gains than those in Lot 1, fed the 
basal hay-grain ration containing 
9.9% protein. In the comparable 
groups in both the preceding experi- 
ments, supplementation of a 10% 
protein basal ration with a pound of 
linseed oilcake meal resulted in con- 
siderable increase in rate of gain, re- 
duction in feed required per unit 
gain, and increase in profit per ani- 
mal. 

However, even in the present ex- 
periment, researchers noted, on ac- 
count of their smaller live weight 
shrink, higher dressing percentage 
and slightly better carcass grades, 
the steers in Lot 4 returned slightly 
more profit than those in Lot 1. The 
average profit for the three lots in 
this experiment fed the supplement 
was $1.39 per head greater than for 
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the unsupplemented steers in Lots 
1-3. 

The response to Synovex implanta- 
tion was not as marked in this as in 
two previous experiments, research- 
ers noted. In the 1958 and 1959 tests, 
the steers implanted with Synovex 
made over 30% faster gains and re- 
quired 20% less feed per unit gain 
than did their controls. The corre- 
sponding figures for the 1960 trial 
are: Lot 2 vs. Lot 1, 8% greater gain 
and 9% less feed; Lot 5 vs. Lot 4, 
15% more gain and 8% less feed. 

In this, the first experiment con- 
ducted here to compare Synovex and 
stilbestrol implants, the average re- 
sults for the two lots treated with 
Stimplants showed that differences 


are small and indicate that the two 
types of hormone implant produced 
essentially the same results, research- 
ers said. 

The average profit per steer for 
the four implanted groups was twice 
that realized on the two groups that 
did not receive hormone treatment— 
$15.16 vs. $7.52. 

VARIATIONS IN FEED CON- 
SUMPTON, FEED CONVERSION 
AND GAIN IN INDIVDUALLY-FED 
BEEF CATTLE—The purpose of the 
present study was designed to look at 
the data available from the years 
1956, 1957 and 1958 from three points 
of view: (1) To appraise the varia- 
tion which exits between animals of 
the same breed and sex, fed within 
the same year on a standard ration; 
(2) to appraise the effect of an ad- 
justment period following weaning on 
subsequent gain and efficiency of feed 
conversion, and (3) to compare 
weight-constant vs. time-constant 


methods of measuring performance 
in beef animals. 

Calves were weighed at birth and 
again at 6 months when they were 
weaned. Calves were creep-fed rolled 
oats up to weaning. 

At weaning, each animal was 
placed on a standard growing ration. 

Good quality hay, containing about 
% alfalfa, was generally available 
and fed throughout the project. A 
slight change in the concentrate part 
of the ration was made in 1957. Mo- 
lasses was replaced by an equal 
weight of oats. A change from 44% 
to 50% protein soybean oil meal was 
made and 50 Ib. of the soybean oil 
meal was replaced with 50 Ib. of lin- 
seed oilcake meal in order not to raise 
the protein level. 

An attempt was made to feed two 
parts of concentrate to one part of 
hay. In 1956, which was the first year 
on the individual feeding program, 
slightly more than % of the total 
feed intake was concentrate. Toward 
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Free booklet reports 


As a business man, you naturally want to know 
more about the economics affecting your business. 


Let’s say that in your market area, there are three 
competitive methods of distributing feeds. The bulk 
system...the burlap-bag-to-bulk...the burlap bag in 
50 lb. and 100 lb. sizes. 


What are the component parts of the cost for 
each kind of delivery system? 


What should filling, weighing, closing and 
warehousing bags cost? (What about a return bag 


program?) 
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the end of the 1956 feeding period, 
a method was evolved whereby the 
grain allotment was placed on top of 
the cut hay for each calf. This made 
it possible to maintain the hay to 
grain ratio very close to that desired. 

Calves were fed to appetite for 
about one hour twice each day. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the day they 
were penned in small groups in the 
beef barn; straw was used for bed- 
ding. Exercise in outdoor pens was al- 
lowed each day. Calves were watered 
twice daily. 

Variability within groups as meas- 
ured by standard deviations was 45 
lb. for 180-day actual weaning weight, 
0.2 lb. for average daily gain, about 
0.75 lb. for T.D.N. consumed per day, 
and about 50 lb. for T.D.N. per 100 
lb. gain, researchers report. 

Heavier weaned calves tended to 
gain faster on test, but the relation- 
ship was very low. 

Calves which were heavier at wean- 
ing tended to consume more feed per 


day and be less efficient in the con- 
version of feed to gain when the test 
period was time-constant; i.e. from 
weaning to 1 year or from 2 weeks 
after weaning to 1 year. However, 
when the test period was weight-con- 
stant, weaned weight had no influ- 
ence on the amount of feed eaten, and 
there was a tendency for heavier 
weaned calves to be more efficient in 
feed conversion than lighter weaned 
calves. 

Average daily gain from weaning 
to one year of age measured practi- 
cally the same differences as average 
daily gain in a period beginning two 
weeks after weaning and continuing 
to one year of age. There is no par- 
ticular reason for allowing an adjust- 
ment period after weaning before 
starting the gain test, according to 
results from this study. However, 
calves in this experiment were creep- 
fed and the same conclusions might 
not result if no creep feeding were 
done, researchers caution. 


Both time-constant periods were 
equal in predicting average daily gain 
in the weight-constant period, ac- 
counting for about 50% of the varia- 
tion in the latter measure. 

Much of the difference in average 
daily gain on a time-constant basis 
was associated with different amounts 
of feed consumed. On a weight-con- 
stant basis, most of the variation in 
gain was associated with factors 
other than the amount of feed con- 
sumed. 

The relationship between gain and 
efficiency of feed conversion was high- 
er in the weight-constant period than 
in either of the time-constant peri- 
ods. 

General recommendations regard- 
ing a gain test in beef animals result- 
ing from this study, researchers say, 
would be: 

(a) An adjustment period after 
weaning is not warranted, at least 
when calves have been creep-fed. 

(b) Some progress can be made by 
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BOSSY'S LUNCH 
AFFECTS MAN'S DESSERT 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — A Purdue 
University dairy scientist reported 
that the feed cows eat can affect the 
quality of soft-serve ice cream. 

The American Dairy Science Assn. 
meeting at Utah S te University 
heard Dean R. Frazeur describe Pur- 
due experiments which measured 
changes in milk fat saturation when 
dairy cows were fed varioas rations. 
In turn, the degree of fat saturation 
in the milk determines how rapidly 
butter forms when ice cream mix is 
agitated. 

Mr. Frazeur said that because soft- 
serve ice cream is agitated and 
stirred more than other ice cream, 
butter formation is a problem. “Peo- 
ple don’t like a buttery texture in 
their ice cream,” he said. 

Mr. Frazeur disclosed that cows 
fed grain with corn cobs for roughage 
produced a highly saturated fat. Cows 
receiving corn, oats, white clover- 
bluegrass pasture and corn silage 
produced medium saturated fat. A ra- 
tion of corn oil-skimmilk emulsion 
yielded low saturated fat. 

Using standard mix composition, 
processing methods and freezing tech- 
niques, Mr. Frazeur obtained soft- 
serve ice cream churning times for 
mixes containing these variously sat- 
urated fats. In all cases, he found 
that as the degree of fat saturation 
increased, churning time lengthened. 


emphasizing average daily gain from 
weaning to one year, but a weight- 
constant appraisal would be more ac- 
curate and more predictive of effi- 
ciency of feed conversion. 


(c) From a practical point of view, 
there appears to be little value in 
measuring feed efficiency directly in 
a time-constant period, because 
heavier weaned calves are placed at 
a disadvantage under such a system. 


EFFECT OF CLIMATE AND 
TYPE OF SHELTER ON GROW- 
ING-FINISHING SWINE — The fol- 
lowing report is the summary of a 
winter feed'ng experiment which fea- 
tured a comparison of housing of 
market hogs in relatively cheap, un- 
heated colony houses vs. housing in 
conventional swine barns. 


The object of the experiment was 
to study rate of gain, efficiency of 
feed conversion and carcass quality of 
market pigs raised inside vs. those 
of pigs raised outside during the win- 
ter months; design and insulation of 
colony houses used in winter feeding 
of market pigs and the effect of tem- 
perature on the performance of 
growing-finishing hogs. 

The increase in colony house tem- 
perature over outside ambient air 
temperature was greater for the 
houses insulated with rockwool bats 
or straw packed to the eaves than 
for an uninsulated house of the same 
type, researchers report. As the pigs 
grew, the differential between colony 
house temperatures and outside tem- 
peratures increased. 

During the winter months, rate of 
gain and efficiency of feed conversion 
of market pigs raised in heated swine 
barns were superior to those of pigs 
housed in unheated colony houses. 


“| The pigs in the piggery with the tem- 
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NEW EXCHANGE PRESIDENT — 
Jack W. Flammer, owner of J. W. 
Flammer Co., grain merchandiser, 
recently was elected president of the 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange at the 
annual membership meeting. Mr. 
Flammer now becomes a director of 
the National Grain Trade Council 
also, He recently completed a term 
as president of the California Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. 


perature thermostatically controlled 
to 60°-64° F. consumed the most feed 
per day, grew the fastest and had the 
least desirable carcasses. 

Pigs raised in an open-front colony 
house had a lower rate of gain, con- 
sumed less feed per day and had 
slightly superior carcasses when com- 
pared to pigs housed in low, flat- 
topped, closed-front colony houses. 

The average return per pig over 
feed and initial pig costs for the pigs 
in unheated colony houses was $6.38 
vs. $8.16 for inside-raised pigs. 

Some important reservations should 
be attached to general recommenda- 
tions regarding outside winter feed- 
ing. The past winter was extremely 
mild, especially during the early 
stages of this experiment, ;esearchers 
note, and a very thrifty, well-started 
group of pigs was used. Younger, less 
thrifty pigs placed outdoors in colder 
weather might well behave differ- 
ently, they add. However, it seems 
possible to plan a year around feed- 
ing program using low flat-topped 
colony houses of the closed-front 
type, if large groups are used and tie 
pigs are crowded somewhat in order 
to maintain more optimum teznpera- 
tures within the house, the research- 
ers concluded. 


INSIDE-OUTSIDE COMPARISON 
AND RBSTRICTE)) FEEDING OF 
SWINE—Objects of this experiment 
were to further compare inside vs. 
pasture-reared growing-finishing pigs; 
to compare restricted vs. full feeding 
on pasture, and to compare all-grain 
rations supplemented with minerals, 
with complete balanced rations for 
growing-finishing swine on pasture. 

Pigs self-fed a balanced ration in- 
side went to market an average of 
14 days sooner, used about 60 Ib. less 
feed per pig (i.e. for 150 Ib. gain) and 
were essentially the same in carcass 
characteristics as pigs self-fed out- 
side. 

Pigs fed a restricted amount of a 
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balanced ration inside took 36 days 
longer to reach market weight, used 
essentially the same amount of feed 
per pig and had somewhat more de- 
sirable carcasses than control pigs 
self-fed a balanced ration inside. Pigs 
fed a restricted amount of balanced 
ration on pasture took 41 days longer 
to reach market, consumed about 22 
lb. more feed per pig and had slight- 
ly less backfat than pigs self-fed a 
balanced ration on pasture. 

The feeding of grain plus free- 
choice minerals on pasture resulted in 
slower gains and inferior feed conver- 
sion ratios than feeding the same ra- 
tion inside on concrete. 

Grain-fed pigs took eight to nine 
months to reach market weight as 
compared to five and a half to six 
months for control pigs on balanced 
rations. The main drawback to the 
feeding of all-grain rations to pigs in 
this experiment was the extremely 
slow gains. However, last year 50% 
of the pigs on similar rations failed 
to reach market weight. 


Pigs previously on all-grain rations 
and averaging 140 lb. showed a re- 
markable recovery when transferred 
to a standard grower ration during 
the last five weeks of the experiment. 

A drop in grade A carcasses from 
77% to 52%, with an increase from 
0 to 6% in grade C’s, occurred as a 
result of the grade standards imple- 
mented in October, 1959. 


ADDED FAT IN RATIONS FOR 
SWINE—The purpose of this experi- 
ment was to study the effect of the 
addition of stabilized animal fat in 
conjunction with various protein lev- 
els on the performance and carcass 
quality of pigs. 

Stabilized animal fat added to 
swine rations resulted in increased 
gains, more so on rations containing 
medium (18%) or high (22%) pro- 
tein levels as compared to low pro- 
tein (14%) rations, researchers re- 
port. 
Added fat depressed daily feed con- 
sumption, they added. Pigs on 30% 
added fat rations consumed an aver- 


age of about 3 Ib. feed per day as 
compared to about 4 Ib. per day for 
pigs fed no added fat. Feed required 
for 100 lb. gain decreased with in- 
creased levels of fat in the ration. 

Pigs fed added fat had a higher 
dressing percentage, greater backfat 
thickness and less desirable carcasses 
than pigs fed no added fat. 

Medium and high protein rations 
resulted in increased loin area size, 
a tendency to less backfat thickness 
and improved grades over pigs fed 
the low protein rations. 

Cash returns over feed and initial 
pig costs were lower in lots with add- 
ed fat, which was more a reflection of 
poorer grades and lower market value 
per pig than of feed costs. The aver- 
age cost of producing 100 Ib. gain on 
the six rations with added fat was 
$10 vs. $10.28 for the three rations 
with no added fat. 

This experiment is of a preliminary 
nature and the rations used were not 
intended to be practical, the re- 
searchers point out. As a source of 
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energy, fat was well utilized by the 
pigs, but in general a more critical 
problem in swine production is that 
of obtaining high quality carcasses 
when high energy rations are fed. 
The cost of gains when fat was added 
to the ration of growing-finishing pigs 
was competitive, but the effects on 
carcass quality of the levels used in 
this experiment were disastrous, the 
researchers noted. 


ANTIBIOTICS IN BABY PIG 
CREEP FEEDS—This test was con- 
ducted to determine the value of a 
mixture of Aureomycin and Terramy- 
cin as compared to penicillin and 
streptomycin in creep rations for the 
control of gut edema and for growth 
and feed efficiency of baby swine. 


There were no differences in rate 
of gain, feed efficiency or evidence of 
gut edema in baby pigs creep fed a 
ration containing penicillin and strep- 
tomycin as compared to those fed the 
same ration, but containing Aureo- 
mycin and Terramycin, researchers 
note. 


Baby pigs did not eat enough creep 
feed during the critical stage of 
growth to consume sufficient medica- 
tion for disease control, the research- 
ers added. 


SUPPLEMENTATION OF WHEAT 
FOR BABY PIGS—Lysine is still too 
expensive to be added routinely to 
swine rations, but with improved 
manufacturing techniques, increased 
volume of production and lower price 
it may become an important supple- 
ment for use in swine rations, re- 
searchers concluded from an experi- 
ment. 

The object of this experiment was 
to study the effects on growth of 
baby pigs of the inclusion of lysine, 
other amino acids and protein sup- 
plements in a basal wheat ration. 

Wheat alone did not support nor- 
mal performance in baby pigs. Sup- 
plemental lysine improved perform- 
ance in baby pigs fed a basal wheat 
ration, said researchers. 

Methionine and tryptophane did not 
improve the growth of baby pigs 


when added to the basal wheat ration 
supplemented with lysine, they noted. 

Supplementation with fish meal, 
skimmilk powder plus lysine, and soy- 
bean oil meal plus lysine gave im- 
proved performance as compared to 
that obtained by supplementation 
with lysine alone. 


ROUGHAGE PELLETS FOR WIN- 
TERING DAIRY HEIFERS — The 
use of roughage pellets is too expen- 
sive to be practical at present, re- 
searchers said as a result of tests 
with wintering dairy heifers. 

The object of the experiment was 
to determine the effect of roughage 


pellets containing high proportions of | 


wheat straw on growth and subse- 
quent production of dairy heifers. 

Five heifers were fed the pelleted 
ration and the other five fed good al- 
falfa hay. The animals were kept out- 
doors from Dec. 12, 1959, to April 
30, 1960, with only an open-front shed 
for shelter. 

Researchers found that heifers fed 
pellets containing a high proportion 
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ready-made belts can hope to do. a 


Consider for a moment the univer- 
sal engineering acceptance of gear 


system power transfer in the design —— 


must. 


© Compact, space-saving. All gears 

machined from high-alloy steel and . 
fitted to perfect alignment. The ' 
entire unit is sealed in metal with 

all bearings and gears operating in , 
a protective oil bath. The drive is = 
an integral part of the machine, Bd 
affording a unity that multiple belt ‘3 
hook-ups can never achieve. c* 
© Safety is greatly increased, both e 
from fire and for personnel who = 
work with and around the equip- om 
ment. No cleats, cogs or belts for 
uneven tension and strain. Nothing pg 
to “let fly,” slip or stretch. 7 


of trucks, automobiles, tractors and = 
other heavy duty power equipment. S&S 
Yet, among pellet mill manufacturers, ee 
only CPM builds this tremendous es 
plus feature into every single mill. eZ 


CPM gear trains offer many design advantages: 

© Precision power drive of extremely ; 
long service life. A drive that doesn’t” ae 
lose its “snap” as tension systems as 


The FULL POWER GEAR TRAIN DRIVE, like other outstanding | q : 


engineering exclusives from CPM, have made California first in pellet 
mills for over thirty years. See the man from CPM for a pellet mill 
precision-engineered to do your pelleting job better. Remember: More 
California Pellet Mills are sold today than all other makes combined! 


CALIFORNIA 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen * Albany * Atlanta * Columbus * Davenport * Denver * Fort Worth * Los Angeles 
Mexico City * Minneapolis * Nashville * Okichoma City * Omaha * Richmond © Seattie * St. Lovis * Toronto * Winnipeg 
Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 


PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


HONORED AT DELMARVA — Ray 
E. Murphy, Salisbury, Md., poultry 
equipment dealer and manufacturer, 
was given the “distinguished citizen 
award” at the Delmarva Chicken 
Festival held recently at Selbyville, 
Ga. He has worked on many commit- 
tees and surveys and has been presi- 
dent of the Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry, Inc. 


of wheat straw ate less feed, gained 
considerably less than comparable 
animals fed alfalfa hay, but main- 
tained body weight and good health 
during a 20-week experimental pe- 
riod. 

No nutritional inadequacy of the 
straw pellets could be detected. 

More research is necessary to in- 
vestigate the factors affecting the use 
of straw in rations for farm animals, 
the researchers concluded. 


FEEDING DAIRY CALVES—The 
choice of a method of feeding dairy 
calves would depend largely on the 
value of skimmilk to the farmers, re- 
searchers concluded as the result of 
a study. 

The object of this test was to com- 
pare two methods of feeding dairy 
calves: (1) Feeding whole milk to 3 
weeks of age and skimmilk plus a 
simple grain mixture to 4 months of 
age, and (2) limiting whole milk 
feeding to 250 Ib. during the first five 
weeks with a dry calf meal to 4 
months of age and to compare pel- 
leted calf meal with the same meal 
not pelleted. 

Three lots of nine calves were fed 
as follows: (1) Whole milk to 3 weeks 
of age, skimmilk to 4 months of age 
and a simple grain mixture; (2) lim- 
ited whole milk to 5 weeks of age, 
pelleted calf meal to 4 months of age; 
(3) limited whole milk to 5 weeks of 
age, unpelleted calf meal to 4 months 
of age. 

Calves fed whole milk to 3 weeks 
of age and skimmilk to 4 months of 
age, with a simple grain mixture, ate 
more and gained faster than those 
fed limited amounts of whole milk to 
5 weeks of age with a commercial 
calf meal to 4 months of age, re- 
searchers said. 

Calves fed limited whole milk for 
5 weeks and a commercial calf meal 
made fair gains at a reasonable cost. 

The pelleted meal supported great- 
er gains to 120 days than did the 
same meal unpelleted, but the calves 
fed the unpelleted meal weighed 
somewhat more at a year of age than 
did those fed pellets. 

Although the calves fed limited 
(Continued on page 40) 
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SYMBOL GIVEN AWARD—The “little red barn” which Ciba Pharmaceu- 
tical Products, Inc., of Summit, N.J., is now using to represent its feed addi- 
tive product line was recently selected by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts as an outstanding example of good design for industry. Seen here with 
a sales kit on which the design appears is Phil Swift of the company’s ad- 
vertising design group, who created it. 


whole milk plus a calf meal did not 
reach average weight at a year of 
age, they were not seriously under- 
weight and were generally in thrifty 
condition. 


PELLETED RATIONS FOR FAT- 
TENING LAMBS — Lambs self-fed 
pelleted rations containing native 
grass hay ate more and gained faster 
than those fed the same rations not 
pelleted, based upon the results ob- 
tained in this experiment, researchers 
report. 

The object of the test was (1) to 
compare two methods of fattening 
lambs: self-feeding chopped hay and 
ground grain vs. self-feeding pelleted 
rations, and (2) to compare the ef- 
fects of varying proportions of a na- 
tive grass hay on rate of gain and 
feed efficiency. 

The lambs fed pellets required 7% 
less digestible nutrients per unit of 
gain. Any saving in feed cost was 
more than offset by the cost of grind- 
ing and pelleting, the researchers re- 


rt. 
Lambs self-fed meal rations with 


New fastest flowing salt! EV’R-FLO! 


THE FASTER IT FLOWS, THE WIDER IT SPREADS. Cone test shows how new Ev'r-Flo Salt spreads very 
quickly. Ordinary salt at right makes a higher cone because it creates more friction, flows slower. 


from Carey research: EV’R-FLO—first mixing 
salt engineered to cut feed mill costs 


Cone Test shows what happens in your plant! When you 
unload a hopper car, move salt from storage, or meter it 
into your automatic feed-mixing equipment, Carey Ev’r- 
Flo flows faster and more freely than ordinary salt. 


That's why you get reductions of 10% or more in un- 
loading time! Increased storage capacity, too—125 tons 
of Ev'r-Flo go in the same space filled by 100 tons of or- 
dinary salt! Flowability and higher density make the 
difference! 


ONE 40-TON ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU! 
If this first 40-ton (hopper car) load doesn’t flow free 
and easy, your money will be refunded. Carey Ev'r- 
Flo Salt is now available in the 22 states where Carey 
Farm and Industrial Salt is sold. Order today and 
start saving with Carey Ev’r-Flo. 


Save salt, too. A special Carey process makes Ev’r-Flo 
unusually free-flowing and water resistant. Little additive 
is required, so Ev'r-Flo is actually a saltier salt... each 
ton goes farther. 


Ideal for today’s automatic feed mill equipment. You 
push the button and Ev’r-Flo goes. Less dust, less cak- 
ing, lumps, and bridging in equipment . 
Ev'r-Flo disperses quickly and uniformly through the 
other feed ingredients. 


. and Carey 


Have this Carey Ev'r-Flo water test made 
in your office without obligation. Water 
moore? into beaker does not penetrate 
v'r-Fio crystals. Even after water is 
poured out, Ev'r-Flo will still flow! See for 
yourself; phone or write the sales office 
nearest you (Atianta, Denver, Fort 
Worth, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City) 
- The Carey Salt Company, Hutchinson, 
ansas. 


Paul V. Imes, Director of Carey Salt Research 


THE CAREY SALT COMPANY © Hutchinson, Kansas 


chopped grass hay gained as rapidly, 
consumed no more feed, and required 
14% less digestible nutrients per unit 
of gain than did those fed alfalfa 
and whole barley. 

Increasing the proportion of grass 
hay from 45% to 60% in pelleted ra- 
tions increased feed consumption and 
decreased feed efficiency, the re- 
searchers noted. ing the 
content of non-pelleted rations de- 
creased feed consumption and in- 
creased the number of pounds of feed 
required per unit of gain, but de- 
creased the digestible nutrients re- 
quired per unit of gain. The propor- 
tions of grass hay used had no appre- 
ciable effect on rate of gain. 

Native lowland grass hay, properly 
supplemented with energy, protein 
and minerals, was fed to fattening 
lambs at up to 60% of the ration with 
results comparable to those obtained 
by hand-feeding alfalfa and barley. 

Increasing the energy content of 
the 60% grass hay pellets did not re- 
sult in increased rate of gain nor re- 
duce the digestible nutrients required 
per unit of gain. 

None of the lambs showed symp- 
toms of over-feeding or enterotoxe- 
mia. 


Blame ‘Harvest Fever’ 


For Storage Spoilage 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — “Har- 
vest fever,” or starting to harvest be- 
fore the grain is completely ripe, 
is the main reason wheat spoils in 
storage. 

That is the opinion of 144 Kansas 
elevator operators interviewed by ag- 
ricultural economists of Kansas State 
University and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The elevator operators ranked 
premature cutting of wheat as the 
No. 1 cause of deterioration of wheat 
in storage, with damp weather dur- 
ing harvest second. Uneven ripening 
and weeds also were mentioned. 

One third of the elevator operators 
said that even in dry years wet 
wheat is a serious problem. Most of 
the operators accept wheat of no 
more than 13% moisture content for 
storage, but quite a lot take 14% 
moisture content wheat, and a few 
said they would go to 14.5% or high- 
er. Only four had grain dryers. Oth- 
ers mix and blend to lower moisture 
content. 

L. Orlo Sorenson, Kansas State, 
and Stanley K. Thurston, USDA, con- 
ducted the interviews. Elevator man- 
agers said they turned grain about 
three times a year to keep it in con- 
dition; however, some turn the grain 
monthly. 

Of the 144 managers interviewed, 
only seven do not use a fumigant to 
help maintain quality in stored grain. 
Fumigant and other costs for main- 
taining quality varied from $11.74 to 
$30.21 a year for each 1,000 bu. 
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STRONG-SCOTT 
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Convention 
Calendar 


New Listings 


For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear sepa- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 

v v 


July 27-29—West Virginia Poultry 
Convention; Moorefield, Va.; Harold 
M. Hyre, Associate Poultry Husband- 
man, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. 

Sept. 8-9— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 12-183—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition and Health Short Course; 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Sept. 13-15—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; Asheville, N.C.; sec, N. B. 
Nicholson, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 21-23—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Penn 
Harris, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Donald 
W. Parke, P. O. Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 22— Minnesota Beef-Grass- 
land Field Day; Rosemount Experi- 
ment Station, Rosemount, Minn. 

Oct. 27-29—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky.; chm., Keith 
Myers, Secretary, National Swine 
Growers Council, Box 241, Grundy 
Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 3—South Dakota Swine Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 

1961 

Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn., Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


July 19-21—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Ellis Auditori- 
um, Memphis, Tenn.; sponsored by 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration; sec.. Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

July 22 — Poultry Servicemen’s 
Clinic; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; sponsored by Poultry Breed- 
ers of America; sec., Don M. Turn- 
bull, 521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, 
Mo. 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 


Supplying your 


FIDY 


needs in 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Michigan - Kentucky 
Also Suppliers of Precision 


Premixes and Other Quality 
Feed Additives 


DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. 
Box 4% 719 S. Perry 
Tel. BA 2-6745 Dayton 1, Ohio 


Aug. 1-6—Feed 
Course; Memorial 


duly 23-26 — Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Blidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 29— Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Short 
Student Center, 
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Texas A&M College, College Station; 
sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; chm., Ewing E. 
Brown, State Chemist’s Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Aug. 2-3—Mid-South Soybean and 


Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Paul C. Hughes, 
P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, Ark. 
Aug. 2-5— Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
(Turn to CALENDAR, page 69) 


Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


Dr. Wallis Answers 


YOUR 
QUESTIONS 
ON 


Q: How can | be sure each pound of my feed has the same amount 
of vitamin D as the next pound will have? 


A: Uniform distribution depends mainly upon the physical proper- 
ties of the vitamin D concentrate, proper mixing methods and 
efficient equipment. By careful management, mixing, adequate 
for all practical purposes, can be readily achieved The ex- 
tremely small particle size and free-flowing characteristics of 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast help tremendously 


in getting good distribution. 


Q: At what age of animal is vitamin D most important? 


A: Lack of adequate vitamin D can be disastrous at most any age 
Formerly, vitamin D deficiency was thought to occur only in 
young growing animals. Research has now shown that mature 
dairy cows need vitamin D. Difficulties from inadequate vitamin 
D have also been observed in older beef cattle, sheep and swine. 


Q: Is there a relationship between the daily feeding of a higher 
level of vitamin D, 8,000 units per pound of feed or more, and 
the possible control of milk fever without having to feed the mas- 
sive doses recommended for the short period before freshening ? 


A: Recent careful research provides reasons why benefits from 
year around feeding of higher levels of vitamin D might be ex- 
pected. Older cows have previously unrecognized difficulties 


production. 


qualities. 


fortification. 


in absorbing and utilizing calcium. Extra vitamin D helps The tion. 


results of clinical and practical studies on the control of milk 
fever by fortifying regular dairy rations at higher levels are 


very encouraging. 


Q: Does artificial drying lessen the vitamin D content of hay? 


A: Figured on a dry matter basis, the vitamin D content of arti- 
ficially dried hay is probably about the same as was in the green 
forage before drying. During field curing vitamin D tends to 
increase but the amount is not as great as commonly supposed 
Reports on 13 samples showed an average increase of only 115 
units per pound during field curing. Such an increase in vitamin 
D in a whole ton of hay would be worth only about ‘+ cent. 


Q: What is the difference between brewers dried yeast and irradi- 


ated dry yeast? 


A: Brewers dried yeast is a by-product from the brewing of beer 
and ale which is used in feeds mainly as a source of the 
B-complex vitamins and protein. FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast 
is a primary grown yeast which has been subjected to ultra- 
violet irradiation under carefully controlled conditions to pro- 
duce vitamin D.. It is used in four-footed animal feeds solely as 


0. U/ 


a source of vitamin D. 


For more complete answers to any of these questions write to 
Dr. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Depart- 
rands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 


resources. 


older cattle. 


IRRADIATED D 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D,—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 


Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 


NEW IDEAS 


VITAMIN D FEEDING 
Research provides new ideas on: 
@ The older cow and sustained high produce 


® The prevention of milk fever. 


© The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 
e The variability of vitamin D from natural 


@ The availability of calcium reserves in 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy, 
Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. FS-67, 

Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 
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The Role of Linseed Oil Meal in 
Beef Cattle Nutrition 


“Linseed oil meal has been a favorite of cattle feeders for years 
because of the increased hair coat bloom which can be attributed 
to it. Comprehensive research has shown that there are further 
desirable qualities which enhance its use in beef cattle supplements." 


Cattle feeders have relied on lin- 
seed oil meal for many years to give 
their fattening cattle that extra 
something called bloom. And although 
we characterize bloom as increased 
“luster” or “shine” or “gloss” of the 
hair coat, actually bloom on finished 
cattle is as indescribable with words 


By Dr. T. W. Perry 
Purdue University 


for those who have not seen it as is 
the morning dew on rose petals. 
Several years of research con- 
cerned with the role of linseed oil 
mea! in cattle feeding have been con- 
ducted at Purdue University. Much 
new information concerned with how 
best to fit it into cattle rations has 


TABLE 1. Comparison of Soybean Oil Meal and Linseed Oil Meal 
@s a Source of Protein in Supplement A 


(140-Day Trial) 
Supplement A Supplement A 
(with soybean oil meal) (with linseed o1! mea!) 
Steers Per 20 20 
Growth data, ib.— 
Average initial weight 798 806 
Average final weight ........6ccccceeeecene 1197 1187 
Total gain per steer 399 38! 
Average daily gain... 2.85° 2.72* 
Daily feed, ib.— 
3.50 3.50 
Crude protein intake .........cccccccccncene 2.9 2.4 
Feed per 100 ib. gain, ib.— 
1926 2052 
cr 123 129 


*Some of the cattle in this experiment were implanted with diethyistilbestrol. 
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been brought to light. Furthermore, 
we now know that the increased 
bloom effect is actually “beauty that 
is more than skin deep,” and is re- 
flected in more desirable beef car- 
casses. 

In addition, it has been shown 
rather conclusively there is a com- 
plementary effect between urea and 
linseed oil meal. Furthermore, a com- 
bination of the two compounds pro- 
vides a supplemental source of pro- 
tein for beef cattle which is without 
peer when compared in terms of rate 
of gain, carcass quality and finish. 

A summary of several experiments 
is presented to show the value of lin- 
seed oi] meal in beef cattle fattening 
rations. 


1. Linseed oi] meal and soybean oil 
meal compare favorably on a pound- 
for-pound replacement basis. 

Solvent soybean oil meal contains a 
guarantee of 44% crude protein, 
whereas the linseed ol] meal con- 
tains the usual guaranteed 34% crude 
protein. Therefore, it would not be 
expected that the two would be equi- 
valent on a pound-for-pound replace- 
ment basis as a source of supple- 
mental protein. However, research 
was designed to compare the two 
without regard to difference in pro- 
tein content when fed as a source of 
supplemental protein for fattening 
cattle. Two groups of yearling steers 
were fed a fattening ration consisting 
of a full-feed of corn silage plus 3.5 
Ib. Purdue Supplement A and free 
choice minerals. For one of the two 
groups of steers, the Supplement A 
formula contained 65% solvent soy- 
bean oil meal, whereas for the other 
one, the Supplement A formula con- 
tained 65% linseed oil meal. (Table 1) 

Although the cattle fed the Supple- 


Dr. T. W. Perry 


AUTHOR—In his research work with 
beef cattle at Purdue, Dr. Perry has 
been concerned with various aspects 
of cattle feeding. The research has in- 
cluded such things as utilization of 
farm roughages and development of 
Purdue Supplement A; protein 
sources; feed additives; high-moisture 
corn; urea; ratio of roughage to con- 
ecentrate; pelleting vs. meal rations. 
He also has worked on a number of 
projects involving sheep and swine. 
Dr. Perry has authored a number of 
scientific papers, mimeographs and 
semi-technical articles. He holds un- 
dergraduate degrees from Western 
Illinois State College and Iowa State 
University and M.S. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from Purdue University. 


ment A which contained soybean oil 
meal gained slightly faster than those 
fed the supplement containing linseed 
oil meal, a mathematical analysis of 
the data indicated the differences 
were not statistically significant. 
Computed average daily crude protein 
consumption for the two groups of 
cattle was 2.86 lb. and 2.57 Ib. for the 
respective soybean oil meal and lin- 
seed oil meal lots. Either of these fig- 
ures compare favorably with the 2.6 
lb. crude protein recommended by the 
National Research Council for 1,000 
lb. fattening yearling beef cattle. 


In another experiment, calves av- 
eraging 520 Ib. at the start were fed 
a fattening ration of eight parts 
ground ear corn to one part of Sup- 
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PORTABLE 


SUPERIOR-TEMPLEWOOD 


PELLETIZER 


CAN DO FOR YOU! 


*& Produces pellet feeds from dry 
meal mixtures—without steam 
* Ideal for feed mills, dairies, 


With a Mar capacity up to 

750 lbs. per hour, this machine will groduce 
enough pelleted ration in ONE DA 

to feed 40 milk cows for one week! — 

or 45 beef cattle, or 150 hogs or 2500 

~ ing hens for one week! 
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operating (including power, labor, 


etc.) —less than $3.00 per ton. 
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operations. Can be 

hopper for hand feeding or installed under 
overhead gravity bin for bulk production. 
Three men can move it anywhere you 
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plement A. In one of the two lots, the 
Supplement A contained 65% soybean 
oil meal, and in the other the Supple- 
ment A contained 65% linseed oil 
meal. (Table 2) 

; So, in a second experiment, fatten- 
ing calves have shown that linseed oil 
meal and soybean oil meal, as well as 
cottonseed meal, are equal on a 
pound-for-pound replacement basis as 
a protein supplement for beef cattle. 
Cattle fed the soy supplement and 
ground ear corn consumed a calcu- 
lated 2.4 Ib. crude protein per day, 
those fed the linseed oil meal supple- 
ment and ground ear corn consumed 
1.9 lb. crude protein per day, and 


those fed the cottonseed meal supple- 
ment consumed 2.0 lb. crude protein 
per day. Straight soybean oil meal 
was inferior to any of the versions 
of Supplement A fed. Probably the 
additional factors contained in the 
more complex Supplement A are re- 
quired to bring about the all-impor- 
tant balance of nutrients. 

A third experiment was conducted 
to show whether greater gains would 
result from extra linseed oil meal 
added to make the daily crude protein 
intake from the linseed oil meal sup- 
plement equal to that obtained from 
the soybean oil meal supplement. It 

(Continued on page 46) 


TABLE 2. Comparison of Soybean Oil Meal, Linseed Oil Meal and Cottonseed 
Meal as a Source of Protein in Purdue Supplement A 


(213-Day Trial) 


Lot Lot 1! Lot IV 


Lot | 
Soybean oil Linseed oil Cottonseed 
Soybean meal meal Sup. A meal Sup. A meal Sup. A 


(44% crude prot.) (32% crude prot.) (26% crude prot.) (29% crude prot.) 


Number of steers ........ 
Growth data, ib.— 

Average initial weight .... 524 

Average final weight ...... 872 

348 

Average daily gain ...... 1.62 
Daily feed, Ib.— 

8 gr. corn: | Sup. A ..... 14.9 
(Gr. ear corn) ...... (13.2) 
{ 1.7) 

Crude protein intake ..... 1.7 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain, ib.— 

8 gr. corn: | Sup. A ..... 916 
(Gr. ear corn) ....... (814) 
(102) 


12 12 
520 523 526 
1004 1007 982 
484 484 456 

2.27 2.27 2.15 

20.8 20.0 20.3 
(18.5) (17.8) (18.1) 
2.3) 2.2) 2.2) 

2.4 1.9 2.0 
913 88! 946 
(812) (783) (841) 
(101) ( 98) (105) 


TABLE 3. Linseed Oil Meal and Soybean Oil Meal Compared on a 
Protein Equivalent Basis 


(300-Day Trial) 


Lot ! Lot | 
Soybean oil Linseed oil 
meal Sup. A meal Sup. A 
(2.5 Ib. per day) (3.0 Ib. ver day) 
Growth data, Ib.— 
Average initial weight .........6ceccccceecenencs 492 490 
Average final weight .........-cseeeccccseceeee 1132 1130 
Daily feed, ib.— 
A 2.5 3.0 
Feed per 100 ib. gain, Ib.— 
TABLE 4. Soybean Oil Meal vs. Linseed Oil Meal 
With and Without Added Urea 
(213-Day Trial) 
Lot | Lot Il Lot II! Lot IV 
Soybean oil Linseed oil Soy Sup. A Linseed Sup. A 
meal Sup. A meal Sup. A 5% urea 5% urea 
32% crude prot. 26% crude prot. 32% crude prot. 32% crude prot. 
Number of steers ......... i 12 12 12 
Growth data, Ib.— 
Average initial weight .... 520 523 522 524 
Average final weight ..... 1004 1007 999 1044 
Fatal 484 484 477 520 
Average daily gain ....... 2.27 2.27 2.24 2.44 
Daily feed, ib.— 
8 gr. ear corn: | Sup. A.. 20.8 20.0 19.7 20.4 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain, Ib.— 
8 gr. ear corn: | Sup. A.. 913 88! 880 836 


TABLE 5. Linseed Oil Meal in Combination With Urea 


Lot | Lot Il—Linseed 
Soybean oil oil meal Sup. A 
meal Sup. A 5% urea 


32% crude protein 32% crude protein 


Experiment I—213 Days (1957)— 


GF 


oes 12 


Average initial weight .........6...6cceeeceneee 520 524 
5 good 3 good 
Live weight selling price, cwt. ......-...00seeeee $21.75 $22.50 
Experiment 1I—300 Days (1959) — 
Average initial weight .........6.6.ceecceeeennees 492 493 
Average 2.14 2.20 
9 good 5 good 
Sale price per Carcass .......---06eeeeeceneeeenee $282.85 $293.64 
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thinking man, 
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90 Los Mer 


You don’t have to be much of a thinking 
man to realize that Kent dealers make more 
money, simply because they sell more feed. 
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Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC 
test” of feed phosphate value — the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Availability. 


July 16, 1960 


Here’s a testing technique that strips the shoulder pads 


from inferior phosphate sources . . . a test that shows 
all feed phosphates for what they rea//y are. 
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CAN YOU BE “PRACTICAL” WHEN TESTING 


FOR BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF 
PHOSPHORUS... AND STILL BE ACCURATE? 


Most tests for biological availability of 
feed phosphates fail or are misleading be- 
cause of the quantity or type of phos- 
phate compounds existing in the test ration 
and the testing technique followed. In your 
selection of a feed phosphate, be governed 
by a scientific testing technique that gives 
you true dependable value... the IMC Bio- 
logical Assay of Phosphorus Availability. 

This test starts with a basal ration low 
in phosphorus . . . measures the true value 
of phosphorus sources at below-requiremeni 
levels, where even small differences in bio- 
logical availability mean “life or death.” 

Contrasting sharply with the ultra-sensi- 
tive “IMC test” are the many tests conduct- 
ed at a “practical” phosphorus level .. . 
where the test phosphate sources are 
added to typical commercial formula feeds. 
In these tests, the low biological availabil- 
ity of inferior phosphorus sources is masked 
by phosphate compounds in the test ration. 


We conduct the IMC Biological Assay as 
a constant check on DYNAFOS quality ... 
and to compare DYNAFOS against all other 
phosphate sources. Week in and week out 
DYNAFOS ranks as your most available 
source of feed phosphate . . . even more 
available than other dicalcium phosphates. 

We invite you to evaluate the “IMC test” 
yourself ...or to use it in your own labora- 
tory. A note to the address below will bring 
you all the details. 


Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. 

Below-requirement phosphorus level When testing of practical levels the 
—the difference in biological avail— difference in 


obility is undeniable. cannot be accurately determined. 
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Percent Supplemental Phosphorus 


22-60 


The best in feed phosphates 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


* TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Po.) 


e A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * 
¢ GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (Ill.) 
STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) 


BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * 


W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL Ai EA: 
* JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
® The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 


° 'M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansos City (Mo.) ¢ B. A. LUCIUS 


COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto, 
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had been shown that soybean oil meal 
and linseed oil meal were equal on a 
pound-for-pound replacement basis. 
Therefore, if the two were fed on a 
protein equivalent replacement basis, 
how would they compare? 

Steer calves were fed a fattening 
ration of a full-feed of shelled corn, 
15 Ib. of corn silage, and either 2.5 Ib. 
Supplement A with soybean oil meal 
or 3.0 Ib. Supplement A with linseed 
oil meal. From either supplement the 
steers would receive a calculated 0.79 
Ib. crude protein so that the two 
sources of protein could be compared 
strictly from a protein equivalent 
basis. (Table 3) 

Under these feeding conditions 
there was no advantage in equalizing 
the supplemental protein intake by 
feeding more linseed oil meal when 
soybean and linseed oil meal are com- 
pared. Apparently linseed oil meal 
compensates in some other manner 
by producing just as rapid gain with 
less total crude protein. 

Thus, three experiments have 


shown that linseed oil meal and soy- 
bean oil meal are comparable on a 
pound-for-pound replacement basis 


for beef cattle wi.eli measured in 
terms of rate and efficiency of gains. 
Furthermore, there was no advantage 
in feeding additional linseed oil meal 
to compensate for its lower crude 
protein content. 


2. A combination of linseed oil 
meal and urea is superior to soybean 
oil meal as a protein supplement for 
beef cattle. 


Apparently there is a complemen- 
tary or “dovetailing” effect when urea 
and linseed oil meal are combined 
because beef cattle fed this combina- 
tion have repeatedly out-performed 
those fed any of the common vegeta- 
ble proteins. 


A. A combination of linseed oil 
meal and urea stimulates rate 


of gain. 


Research was conducted to compare 
supplements whose source of nitrogen 


was principally from natural protein 
with supplements whose nitrogen 
source was partially from urea. A 
group of steer calves was fed a fat- 
tening ration of eight parts ground 
ear corn to one part of Supplement A 
—or various modifications as indi- 
eated in Table 4. It is quite apparent 
that the combination of urea and lin- 
seed oil meal in the Supplement (Lot 
IV, Table 4) resulted in a marked in- 
crease in gain over cattle fed either 
the straight soybean oil meal or lin- 
seed oil meal supplements (Lots I and 
II, Table 4). No such complementary 
effect was apparent between soybean 
oil meal and urea (Lot ITI, Table 4) 
since such fed cattle gained at the 
same rate as those whose supple- 
ments contained no urea. Accompany- 
ing the increase in gain of the cattle 
fed urea and linseed meal, there was 
approximately a 5% improvement in 
feed efficiency. Obviously, this im- 
provement in feed efficiency would be 
reflected in less dollars-and-cents cost 
in producing gains on the cattle. 


Long-time beef and dairy operators tell 
how “feed urea” pays off | 


B. A combination of linseed oil 
meal and urea improves car- 
cass quality. 


The “beauty” of cattle fed linseed 
oil meal is more than skin deep. When 
you feed a combination of linseed oil 
meal and urea as a supplemental pro- 
tein, superior carcasses can be ex- 
pected. The results from two experi- 
ments are given to show this effect 
on the value of fat cattle. (Table 5) 

In one experiment the sale price 
was calculated on the liveweight sale 
price, which meant 75¢ per hundred- 
weight more for the cattle fed the 
linseed oil meal-urea combination 
(Table 5). In the other experiment, 
carcasses from steers fed the linseed 
oil meal-urea supplement were worth 
$10.79 more than those from steers 
fed the soybean meal-Supplement A. 
So, any way you look at it—from the 
inside or the outside—the cattle fed 
linseed oil meal and urea in combina- 
tion out-performed cattle fed any 
other way in the comparisons. 


SUMMARY—Linseed oil meal has 
been a favorite of cattle feeders for 
years because of the increased hair 
coat bloom which can be attributed to 
it. Comprehensive research has shown 
that there are further desirable qual- 
ities which enhance its use in beef 
cattle supplements. Even though it 
contains a lower percentage of crude 
protein than soybean meal, linseed oil 
meal satisfactorily replaces soybean 
oil meal on a pound-for-pound basis. 
Additional linseed oil meai is not nec- 
essary to make the two equivalent as 
protein supplements. 

There is an apparent complemen- 
tary effect when linseed oil meal and 
urea are combined to form the sup- 
plemental protein. Cattle fed this 
combination have gained more rapidly 
and sold for a higher price on foot 
than cattle fed soybean meal. This 
outward effect was borne out upon 
examination of the carcasses because 
those from cattle fed the linseed oil 
meal and urea combination of supple- 
mental protein graded higher and sold 


for more money. 


LITERATURE CITED 
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Feeding corn silage with Supplement A or B 
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L. J. Tanner and sons of Glencoe, Minne- 
sota, produce top-quality, long-fed steers 
every year on corn or pea silage, grass or 
coarse alfalfa hay, ground ear corn plus 


a supplement containing PROCADIAN® 
Urea. This program has been highly suc- 
cessful foi 8 years, and the feeding opera- 
tion is being expanded. 


and Cope, 


D. D., 1959—The comparative feeding value 

Py o of linseed oil meal and urea modifications 

M. A. “Jim” Curtin of Vancouver, Wash- for roughage. Feed urea in their concen- of Supplement A and of low-moisture and 
) sh holdi Doub . high-moisture shelled corn for fattening beef 
ington, shown holding Double Pinnacle trate, used for the past 7 years, helps de- steers; Purdue Univ. Agric. Expt. Sta. 


Mimeo A.S. 250. 

Perry, T. W., Burns, R. L., Mohler, M. T., 
and Beeson, W. M., 1957-—-Mixed supple- 
ments vs. soybean oil meal for fattening 
cattle self-fed ground ear corn; Purdue 
Univ. Agric. Expt. Sta. Mimeo A.H. 201. 


Helms Appointment 


OAKLAND, CAL—The R. D. 
Helms Co. has recently appointed Joe 
King as sales representative for 
northern California. Mr. King will 
also represent Dixon Boilers for mill- 
ing plants. 

The appointment marks the first 
move by Helms to try to capture ex- 
tensive sales for its grain mill 
equipment in this area. Previously, 
the company had concentrated on the 
southern part of the state. 


Designer, a junior champion Jersey bull, 
specializes in developing long-lived, high- 
producing dairy cows with greater capacity 


velop this extra capacity, he says. It helps 
rumen bacteria speed digestion of rough- 
age, thus increasing the cow’s appetite. 


a 
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MILL OWNER DIES 


TIFTON, GA.—Funeral services for 
Lewis David Flanders, 67, operator 
and owner of the Flanders Feed Mill 
in Tifton, were held recently in Atkin- 
son County, Georgia. Mr. Flanders, 
who manufactured feed under the 
brand name of “Flanders Feeds,” died 
of a heart attack at his home near 
Tifton. 


It pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA in your feeds 


sheep. This helps the animals to get top feed 
value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
feeds. Order PROCADIAN Urea today! 


Thousands of farmers know your high- 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk 
production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing 
source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 
the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or 


STARTED PULLET 


4-Weeks to 20-Weeks Old 
KimberCHIKS and BEE-LINES 


Truck deliveries on large 
orders. Write for FREE Circular. 


Ken Ballew Hatcheries, Dept. 960 
Mansfield, Missouri — Tel. WAlker 4-3216 
Branches in Florids and Ohio) 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas 
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ONE TWENTY-TON REASON IS 


YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL. SOURCE 


OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


.../n economical bulk carloads, 
50 or 100 /b. bags, can be shipped ~ ~<a 
guickly to any point in the U.S. a. 


SOLULAC is guaranteed to be free flowing in whatever form you order. And 

there are more good reasons it will pay you to keep SOLULAC in your feed 
formulas. Because SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it’s richer in 
the unidentified growth factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. “3 
In fact, SOLULAC is so important to good feed lot results that Agricultural we 
Colleges have investigated and recommended its use.* This means your customers 

will get more for thei nutrient dollar . . . and more value from your feed — 


when you use SOLULAC .. . produced 12 months a year to assure you of a 
continuous supply. 


*Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 
Copyright 1960 Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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Energy Metabolism Discussed at First 
Ruminant Nutrition Conference 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—A 
report on the First Ruminant Nutri- 
tion Conference, held in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration of American Societies of Ex- 
perimental Biology, was given in the 
Texas Feed Service Report issued by 
the Texas A&M College Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Those at the conference, the first 
of its kind ever assembled at annual 
federation meetings, discussed the 
topic, “Energy Metabolism,” with Dr. 
W. H. Pfander serving as chairman. 

The text of the report, by Paul F. 
Parks, research assistant in the Texas 
A&M department of biochemistry and 
nutrition, follows: 

Dr. W. P. Flatt, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, presented an interna- 
tional survey of the laboratories 
which now possess equipment capable 


of carrying out large animal calori- 
metric studies. He reviewed the prog- 
ress being made in these laboratories 
and the problems involved in investi- 
gations of this type. Dr. Flatt indi- 
cated that many of the investigators 
in this field have abandoned the use 
of the direct calorimetric equipment 
as evidenced by the inactivity of the 
calorimetric chambers at the long 
established energy laboratories of 
Pennsylvania State University and 
the University of California. However, 
the work is being pursued actively by 
investigators in Europe and by Dr. 
Flatt’s group at Beltsville, Md. 

Dr. L. E. Lloyd, MacDonald College, 
discussed the problem of evaluating 
the nutritive value of forages. He 
contended that any evaluation used 
must have at least two attributes— 
relative simplicity of execution and 


a high degree of accuracy—to be of 
practical use to workers in the forage 
evaluation field. Dr. Lloyd offered as 
one such measure his Nutritive Value 
Index (NVI) which is related to the 
percent digestibility of energy and 
relative intake. The following formu- 
lae are used to calculate NVI: 
NVI Relative forage 

intake x % digestibility of energy 


Relative forage intake = 
Observed daily voluntary forage intake x 100 


Standard forage intake 
Standard forage intake = 
80 (W*') grams per day 
kg 
The standard forage intake relates in- 
take to metabolic size. 


High Correlation 

Dr. Lloyd’s data indicated a high 
correlation between relative intake 
by animals and 12-hour artificial ru- 
men (in vitro) fermentation, digesti- 
bility of energy in the animal with 
24 hours in vitro fermentation, and 
NVI in the animal with 12 hour in 
vitro fermentation. The relationship 
of fermentation rate to the foregoing 


FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


BO-DEE 
MINERAL STABLE Dz ano Dog periodie 


WISCONSIN BLUMN 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 


The only product approved for continuous performance 


by Wisconsin Alumni Research Laboratory where min- 


erals are present in high concentration. 


COMPLETE LINE OF D2 AND D3 PRODUCTS IN ANY 
QUANTITY AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Pure crystalline U.S.P. 


Mineral Stable (D2 and D3 dry powders) 
Water Miscible (dry powders in a milk base) 


Oil Soluble (Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or low potency and economical intermediate types 


for every food, feed and pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed U.S.P. 


roavcrot PHILIPS-DUPHAR, ie 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin D 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y, 


OTHER BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 
YEAST 


Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 


Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 


Vitab ® 
B-Complex Extract 


Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae} 


PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 


Yellow—Red—Orange 


ENZYMES 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks. 


Bo-Zyme Silage Culture 
Concentrate 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 
Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 

Xanthophyll 

Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


factors is of considerable interest as 
is the effect of intake on nutritive 
value. An example of the use of NVI 
can be given by presenting the data 
for two forages: birdsfoot trefoil had 
a relative intake of 99, digestibility 
of energy of 63% and an NVI of 71; 
alfalfa had a relative intake of 79, 
digestibility of energy of 63% and an 
NVI of 50. The effect of intake is 
seen readily when this empirical for- 
mula is applied. 

Some very interesting aspects of 
rumen fermentation were reported by 
Dr. R. E. Hungate, University of 
California. Experimental evidence 
presented by Dr. Hungate indicated 
strongly a negative relationship be- 
tween rumen retention time of feed 
and the rate of fermentation by the 
rumen contents. There also seemed to 
be some relationship between breed 
of cattle (also possibly acclimation) 
and fermentation rate. A study of 
these factors by Dr. Hungate with 
native Zebu and grade English breed 
cattle in Africa points up this rela- 
tionship. The grade cattle had an av- 
erage rumen retention time of 37.3 
hours and an average fermentation 
rate of 144.84/ml. of CO./gm./hr. as 
compared with the Zebu’s average re- 
tention time of 34 hours and average 
fermentation rate of 170.7u/ml. of 
CO./gm./hr. The average dry matter 
digestibility for the grade English 
breed cattle was 65% and for the 
Zebu, 67.7%. 

One of the most intriguing bio- 
chemical problems in current rumi- 
nant nutritive studies, especially as 
related to the metabolism of the short 
chain fatty acids, is the turnover time 
of the volatile fatty acids in the blood. 
Of special interest is the apparent 
rapid disappearance of acetate from 
the blood. Dr. B. C. Johnson, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, presented several en- 
lightening findings on this problem. 
Dr. Johnson and co-workers found 
the half life of acetate in the blood 
was only 2.1 minutes, and the turn- 
over time of the entire acetate pool 
was 3 minutes in duration. 

Dr. H. O. Kunkel, Texas A&M Col- 
lege, reviewed the possibility of cer- 
tain peculiarities in ruminant enzyme 
systems. He pointed out that the 
blood sugar level of newborn rumi- 
nants paralleled that of non-rumi- 
nants, however the blood sugar level 
drops as the rumen becomes func- 
tional. Ruminants also show a greater 
resistance to hypoglycemia. Along 
with these factors, the ruminant 
seems to have a lowered ability to 
mobilize amino acids for energy pur- 
poses during fasting. 

Perhaps the most unique of the en- 
zymatic peculiarities in the ruminant 
is papillary growth within the rumen. 
Dr. Kunkel referred to the work of 
Warner and others which showed the 
development of the rumen epithelial 
was an adaptive mechanism. The ru- 
men epithelical stands alone in its 
ability to grow due to the topical ap- 
plication of metabolites. 

In summary, Dr. Kunkel pointed 
out that although there may be quan- 
titative and qualitative differences be- 
tween ruminants and non-ruminants 
in enzyme systems, the major differ- 
ences probably are due to the type of 
metabolites utilized by the two types. 

The members in attendance voted 
to reconvene during the same period 
in 1961 with Dr. Pfander again serv- 
ing as chairman. The topic discussed 
will be “Nitrogen Metabolism” in the 
ruminant. 

The conference indicates a signifi- 
cant trend in ruminant nutrition stu- 
dies, especially the interest of bio- 
chemists and physiologists in basic 
studies of this species. It is logical to 
assume that conferences of this type 
will play a larger role in the future in 
formulating a common understanding 
among investigators. 
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SALESMAN RAYMOND “MIKE” BJORKLUND 
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Mike drives some 50,000 miles each year and 
tries to call on 12 feeders a day. He has a 
schedule which he follows...and sees each of 
his customers at least once a month. 


Mike has developed his own sales technique. He 
explains the advantages of his feeds containing 
Stilbosol—then backs up his story with local 
proof. “That usually clinches it!” Mike exclaimed. 


“Stilbosol our feeds has 
helped sell more feeders” 


“And my feeders like Stilbosol,”” Mike continued. “| figure for every 
dollar they put into our feeds, they get $10 to $14 back. The differ- 


ence depends on type of stock and how good managers they are. 


Big Mike Bjorklund, Fairmont, Minnesota, 
has been selling feeds for six years in South- 
ern Minnesota. Mike usually begins his day 
at 8:00 AM, quitting at 7:00 PM. He works 
six days a week... putting in a good 11 
hours a day. “I really push,” Mike com- 
mented, ‘“‘and many times feeders ask me to 
supper, and we sit around and talk until 
9 or 10 in the evening.” 


Mike “‘guesstimates” that there are approxi- 
mately 10,000 head of cattle in his territory. 
Of this number, Mike believes that some 
70% are being fed stilbestrol during the 


” 


time they are on feed. 


*““As I said before, my feeders really like 
Stilbosol because it gives them low-cost 
gains. From the time cattle are in the yards 
until they load out to market, the average 
daily gain runs around 2.4 and 2.5 lbs. This 
is average,” Mike explained, “and includes 
both steers and heifers. 


“For greater gains on less feed, you just 
can’t beat Stilbosol. Stilbosol makes the feed 
dollar do more . . . and my feeder customers 
are going to continue using it,” Mike 
concluded. 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


Stilbosol is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for diethyistilbestro! 
premix which is manufactured and sold under exclusive license 
granted by lowa State College Research Foundation, Inc., under 
its U. S. Patent No, 2751303. 

Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermenta- 
tion products) * Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin B12 


Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY * A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Designing and Equipping a Custom 


Custom milling in the U.S. has 
grown to be an industry of tremen- 
dous importance to the agricultural 
community. Farmers have learned 
that they can generally make more 
from every acre of their land if the 
production of grains and roughages 
is marketed in the form of livestock, 
rather than as cash crops. 

The manufacturers of formula feeds 
have acknowledged the importance of 
this movement and have developed 
supplements and suggested feeding 
programs to enable the farmer, with 
the assistance of the custom miller, 
to produce very satisfactory rates of 
gain on cattle, sheep and swine, and 
to produce dairy feeds which are do- 
ing a remarkable job in economic fluid 
milk production. 

For my part, I think that the cus- 
tom milling service has a remarkable 
future, and that the current trend 
towards feeding through self feeders 
is hurrying this decentralization of 
the feed industry. The advent of bulk 
deliveries has also accelerated this 
trend. 

For what it’s worth—a word of 
caution. I've explained my own con- 
viction that custom milling is here to 
stay, and that it performs a useful 
and economical service to agriculture. 
However, in my opinion, the one 
hazard on this rosy horizon would be, 
and has been, the tendency on the 
part of a few custom millers to for- 
mulate feeds off the cuff, without 
proper nutritional backgrounds and 
without developing proven feeding 
programs. As I look at it, the con- 
centrates and feeding programs de- 
veloped for the custom milling serv- 
ice by the manufacturers of formula 
feeds offer the best way that most 
custom shops may economically serve 
the farmer. Off-the-cuff feed formula- 
tion and unproven feeding programs 
present a risky problem. The nutri- 
tional and management programs de- 


Feed Mill 


By Oak B. Smith 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 


veloped by the manufacturer of for- 
mula concentrates look to me like a 
fine insurance policy for the success 
of custom milling. 

With that off my chest, let’s look 
now at how we might go about the 
design of a country feed mill. 


Custom Milling 

First—what is custom milling? In 
its early days, the custom miller sim- 
ply offered a grinding service for 
grains. Then, with the help of the 
concentrates supplied by the formula 
feed manufacturer, the custom miller 
blended these concentrates in the 
right proportion into the grains and/ 
or roughage that the farmer brought 
to him. With the advent of bulk mo- 
lasses terminals spread over wide 
areas, the custom miller added mo- 
lasses mixing. Finally, in recent years, 
pelleting in the country feed mill has 
come into its own. The advantages of 
pelleting had previously been sub- 


stantiated by our agricultural colleges. 


and our feed manufacturers. If pellet- 
ing was worth its cost, and if custom 
milling was an economic trend in our 
agricultural community, it followed 
that sooner or later the custom miller 
would offer a pelleting service. 

Next, the advent of self feeders for 
all classes of poultry and livestock, 
plus the coming of age of the milking 
parlor, plus the high cost of farm 
labor, led to the next natural step in 
the custom milling service—the de- 
livery of complete feeds in bulk. 
Grain banks, and even hay banks, 
have also come into their own in cus- 
tom milling in many places, and, in 
my opinion, will develop further. 

Let me say at the outset that a 
complete custom milling service as 
described here—receiving of the farm- 
ers’ grains, grinding and cleaning, 
mixing them with concentrates, blend- 
ing in molasses, pelleting and cooling, 
bulk deliveries and a grain bank— 


represents a very considerable invest- 
ment—an investment which is higher 
than most custom millers can make 
at the outset. 

Fortunately, a firm desiring to of- 
fer a custom milling service can do 
this job in steps, starting first with a 
reasonable amount of storage for 
grains, since practically all custom 
millers provide an elevator service for 
their customers’ convenience. The 
next step in this plan would be the 
addition of a grinding and mixing 
service and, at this stage, in the de- 
velopment, concentrates can and fre- 
quently are received in bags. The next 
step would be the addition of a mo- 
lasses mixer and packing bins. The 
final step in this program would be 
the addition, in some cases, of a pel- 
leting service, and this is frequently 
coupled with a bulk delivery service 
for finished feeds. 


Plan for Future 

If the custom miller will decide, 
before he selects his site, and before 
he builds his building, what he wants 
to end up with, then this building 
program can be undertaken in steps, 
and the steps may be taken at in- 
tervals of a year or two. This will 
make his initial investment a mod- 
erate one, and each subsequent step 
in the process can be a moderate in- 
vestment, as his business grows to 
warrant those subsequent invest- 
ments. 

But a step-by-step program takes 
planning, if it is to be successful. The 
building must be laid out to conform 
to the steps you want ultimately to 
incorporate into your business. While 
I have said that in my opinion pellet- 
ing and bulk deliveries in the country 
feed mill are a logical conclusion in a 
well-developed custom service, it may 
well be that the market in your par- 
ticular area will not support either 
pelleting or bulk deliveries. Only you 


FIGURE 1. Basic Mill Including Building and Minimum Equipment—Scale, 
Dump Sinks, Truck Hoist, Drag, Hammer Mill, Ground Grain Bins, 
Storage Tanks and Elevator Leg 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Oak B. Smith, direc- 
tor of market research, Wenger Mix- 
er Manufacturing Co., outlines con- 
siderations in designing and equip- 
ping a custom feed mill. Mr. Smith 
presented this material as a talk at 
the Feed Industry Management 
School, sponsored by the Ontario 
Retail Feed Dealers Assn., at the 
Ontario Agricultural College in 
Guelph. 


can decide this. When you have de- 
cided what you want ultimately to 
achieve in your business, then design 
a building initially to accommodate 
what you desire your business to be 
when you have concluded all the steps 
in your development program, even if 
all these steps are not to be under- 
taken for years. 

With this basic design for what 
you want ultimately to achieve, your 
development program can be a sys- 
tematic one. You need only to be sure 
that you don’t allow any equipment 
installed anywhere in the step-by-step 
process to preclude the later installa- 
tion of the additional equipment in- 
corporated into your final plan. Far 
too many custom shops have grown 
like Topsy, without any real plans in 
advance, only to find, too late, that 
all the steps necessary to maintain 
their competitive position have not 
been incorporated in their plans. 
Therefore, design now what you want 
your business to be like ultimately, 
and then take step-by-step progres- 
sion around that plan toward your 
ultimate goal. 

Before describing a basic design, 
and these step-by-step additions to 
arrive at this goal, let’s look at basic 
considerations of site selection and 
mill arrangements. 


SITE SELECTION—Custom mills 
have appeared over the landscape in 
virtually every small country town in 
the U.S. and in many such towns in 
Canada. In locating such a business, 
it goes without saying that a market 
survey, to determine where the mill 
should be located, is a most worth- 
while effort. This market survey 
should include also an appraisement 
of the competition and a decision as 
to what services, if any, need to be 
offered in order to take business 
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away fram an established competitor. 

With these steps taken, the site 
itself must be selected. I believe some 
“do's” and “don’ts” of selecting your 
site might be offered. 

(1) Do locate your mill with easy 
access to roads which will take the 
heavy trailer truck traffic, which 
most custom operations involve. 

(2) If possible, locate it on a rail- 
road siding. 


(3) Have soil tests made by profes- 


sionals. This will eliminate, for the | 
most part, the problems which many 
mills have encountered of excessive | 
footings costs, of unplanned excava- | 
tion costs, and may even keep you 
away from wet basement problems. 
(4) Do examine with the light and 
power company the availability of 
electrical power in the proper voltage 
at the site you have selected; check 
with them about costs incurred in 
transformers, lines and any limita- 


BATCH MIXER 


MAKE-UP BINS 


tions they may have about current 
loads across the line. 

(5) Do check as to water supply 
and fire protection. These will affect 
your operation, insurance rates and 
your peace of mind. 

(6) Do check all your neighbors 
around the intended site. If your 
neighbors object to trucks, grinding 
noises, dust, etc., you'll be better off 
to locate elsewhere. 

(7) Do check the surrounding 


FIGURE 3. Add Molasses Mixer, Mixer Bin, Grinding Bin and Packing Bin 
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| 
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countryside for road limitations. We 
know one fellow who built a fine mill 
with a 5-ton load limit over a bridge 
leading to his site. He’s still in busi- 
ness—somehow. Limitations on truck 
heights could prove equally perplex- 
ing for a railroad underpass close to 
your property. 
List of “Don’ts” 

As for the “don’ts”—I suggest that 
you: 

(1) Don’t fail to check with your 
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ELEVATOR LEG 


FIGURE 4 
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STORAGE TANKS 


insurance company as to its rates 
for the site you select or for the type 
build ng you will build. 

(2) Don’t fail to have water sup- 
ply analyzed. While we need minerals 
in our feeds, a similar requirement 
does not exist for the feed water for 
our boilers. Moderate levels of cal- 
cium, salts and minerals can be coped 
with, but not runaway levels. 

(3) Don’t build on soil that drains 
poorly or not at all. 

(4) Don’t limit yourself so severe- 
ly in space that you would have less 
than adequate turn-around for trucks, 
less than adequate dock facilities, less 
than adequate parking facilities or no 


LEG 


2 PELLET MASH BINS 


room for expansion. Remember that 
the grain bank has come into its own 
in many places and the hay bank 
looks promising in others. Both re- 
quire space, and considerable space. 
Warehouse requirements can also be 
underestimated, but such a problem 
can be quickly solved with prefabri- 
cated buildings, if space is available. 
Adequate parking area for trucks, 
visitors’ cars, and employees’ cars is 
important. Remember that your cus- 
tomers will buy many things, besides 
feeds, if you make it easy for them to 
do so—fertilizer, barbed wire, field 
fence, nails, pesticides, veterinary 
products and even bulk molasses. All 


of these are important sources of 
revenue for the custom miller. 

(5) Don’t forget that a farmer 
lives with mud. During much of the 
year, he’s up to his knees in it. When 
he comes into town, he doesn't want 
to drive through it or wade through 
it to conduct his business. Select a 
site with good approach roads and 
roads wide enough and free enough 
of restrictions that he can patronize 
you. 

BASIC ARRRANGEMENT OF 
THE MILL 

(1) Layout driveways around the 
mill which will permit easy access to 


your scale, unloading pit or pits and 
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to your loading dock. Remember, if 
you go to bulk deliveries, that you'll 
want to install these bulk tanks over 
your driveway and preferably above 
a truck scale. I like a circular drive- 
way arrangement, with truck scale in 
front and a drive-through covered 
area in the back above your unload- 
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ing dump sink and with loading dock 
for bagged feeds on one side. 

(2) Build your mill at dock height. 

(3) Build loading dock long enough 
to handle several trucks simultane- 
ously. 

(4) Provide a truck scale big 
enough to handle the largest truck 
you'll want to handle. A few years 
ago, many mills put in 40-ft. scales, 
only to find them inadequate. A mini- 
mum 50-ft. scale is desirable, and 
many mills now insist on 60-ft. scales. 

(5) A basement isn’t a necessity 
in a custom shop, but it certainly is 
an advantage to have your hammer- 
mill, molasses tank, pellet cooler and 
crumbler and shaker in the base- 
ment. As you know, some custom 


Many of these are in use inside of 
mills, as well as outside. 

(15) Flow of materials all through 
the mill should be carefully planned, 
and the mill should be designed to 
eliminate every foreseeable impedi- 
ment to easy flow of all materials 
you contemplate using. 

(16) Design your mill with work 
areas for receiving and stowing bag- 
ged ingredients, bulk ingredients, 
grains and molasses. Remember that 
research into costs of mill operations 
has shown that more than 49% of 
labor costs in the country mill is 
consumed in receiving, warehousing 
and loading out the finished product. 
Every bit of ingenuity you can 
muster to minimize this labor ex- 
penditure is money in your pocket. 
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mills offer corn shelling service, bean 
cleaning, etc. A basement large EQUIPMENT SELECTION AND 


enough for this auxiliary equipment | SIZ2ING—When deciding on equip- 
should be provided, where it is con- | ment for your mill, several considera- 
templated that such components be | tions should be kept in mind. 

installed. Hammermills may be either the 
1,800 r.p.m. granular grind type, or 
the high speed 3,600 r.p.m. type. Both 
do a good job of particle reduction, 
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(6) Your receiving driveway should 
be equipped with: 

(a) Dump sink and drag feeder to 
hammermill or to receiving 
leg; 

(b) a truck hoist, and 

(c) a separate dump sink is some- 
times desirable if you are offer- 
ing an elevator service. 

(7) Footings and structural steel 
for building and for any tanks should 
be engineered by individuals qualified 
to appraise these load requirements. 

(8) Remember, when pouring foot- 
ings, that you may desire to build 
initially with only a few interior bins, 
but that your expansion in years to 
come will also include additional b'ns. 
Footings should be poured initially, 
when you build the building, which 
will support these later bins. 

(9) Bin decks for interior bins may 
be either inside or outside the build- 
ing. Whichever type you elect should 
provide for top access into b’ns, and 
manholes equipped with dust free 
covers should be planned for all bins. 

(10) All spouting for soft feeds 
(mill feeds, mixed feeds and ground 
grains) should carry a pitch of at a 
least 60° below the horizontal. Whole | ST 
grains and hard pellets will flow gen- 
erally over 50° down spouting, but 
soft pellets will handle better with 
60° spouting. 

(11) All bins for soft feeds, if 
square or rectangular bins, should 
have two vertical sides at right angles 
to each other, with the other two 
sides hoppered at 60° below the 
horizontal. Bins should have no in- 
terior ridges which might cause 

bridging. 
(12) Very light materials, such as 
| ground hay, dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
beet pulp, etc., should be handled in ji 
an es Be, bins wherever possible, **In months of engineering and field testing, under all 
1 a — ingredients are most prone types of conditions and with a wide variety of grains, the 
se 13) , determining the pitch over new Shanzer Thermo-Flo Driers have proved to be one 
which any material = o— ge of the most significant performance advances in more 
in a spout, or in a bin, ike to : : 
} for that material, plus 20° in a spout, every gauge and comparison — unit size, price range, 
stip quoted ratings Shanzer’s new Thermo-Flo Driers con- 
sistently delivered striking increases in capacity, 40% or 
more, Over previously acknowledged industry “bests.” 
To the owner and operator of grain drying machinery, 


cal sides on a rectangular bin, with 
these two vertical sides at right 

+ this is like getting “twice” the drier for every dollar 
invested. 
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Wherever grain is dried, the name Shanzer is known 
for performance and dependability. 

Now, from the originators of famous screen column 
design, comes Shanzer’s all new Thirtieth Anniversary 
Line. Every new drier bearing the Shanzer name incor- 
porates proven screen column efficiency plus the remark- 
able Thermo-Flo principle for truly spectacular bushels- 
per-hour drying preformance. 


angles to one another. While custom 
millers are not often bothered with 
binning many materials, it is a fine 
rule if you will design all your down 
spouting and bins to handle the most 
troublesome material you contem- 
plate handling. This will minimize a 
wealth of flow problems. 

(14) Circular bins can and may 


You are invited to learn first hand all the exciting 
details on Shanzer’s Thirtieth Anniversary Thermo- 
be used inside a mill, but with the Flo Line. Contact your Shanzer representative 
same general rules for straight sides or write to our home office address shown below. 
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with the slower speed mills generally 
furnishing a sharper, less floury grind 
on corn which some custom millers 
believe to be advantageous in prepar- 
ing laying mashes and scratch feeds. 
Whichever type of mill you select, I 
believe you'll benefit by installing a 
mill with a quick changeable screen 
device. Many manufacturers equip 
these screen changers with extended 
screen changer controls, making 
quick screen change possible from the 
floor above the hammermill. It's im- 
portant, when installing a hammer- 
mill, to follow the manufacturer’s in- 
structions as to size of ducts, size 
and configuration of dust collectors, 
and to use only one elbow between 
fan and collector, and a long sweep 
reinforced elbow at that. Drag from 
dump sink should be equipped with 
variable speed drive. Hammermill 
should be equipped with automatic 
trip relay which will automatically 
stop drag feeder anytime the ham- 
mermill motor becomes overloaded. 

Hammermills are built with two 
types of feeding devices—a crusher 
feeder for grains, or with a wide 
mouth opening into the hammermill. 
A mill equipped with a crusher feed- 
er is recommended if you plan to 
process only grains and soft feeds. 
However, if you think it likely that 
you will be grinding hay, your ham- 
mermill should be selected as a high 
speed mill, equipped with a wide 
feeder threat. 


Mixing 

Batch mixers may be either the 
vertical or the horizontal type. The 
vertical offers two advantages—being 
lower in price than a comparable 
quality horizontal, and the ability to 
charge the mixer at floor level with- 
out installing the mixer in a base- 
ment. In my opinion, the vertical 
mixers are generally capable of a 
satisfactory mixing job, and are fur- 
nished wth either single spiral or 
the quicker loading twin spiral con- 
figurations. Several manufacturers 
are building vertical mixers in special 
configurations to handle ground hay 
satisfactorily. 

The disadvantage of the vertical 
mixer is that it is a little slower in 
its mixing cycle than the horizontal, 
and, more important, is not so com- 
pletely self cleaning. I doubt that you 
in Canada have had the amount of 
difficulty which we are experiencing 
in the states with federal control offi- 
cials. On our side of this fine open 
border, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is examining very carefully 


every possibility for contamination |j 


of feed with even minute amounts of 
some medicated trace ingredients or 


other contaminants. When a batch|} 
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mixer is not completely self-cleaning, 
the contamination problem becomes 
more acute. Please note that not all 
horizontal mixers are self cleaning, 
but many of them will discharge 
more completely than vertical mix- 
ers, and for that reason, I am some- 
what inclined towards the horizontal 
mixer, even for custom operations, at 
the present time. While I do not be- 
lieve this contamination problem to 
be as acute as the proponents of the 
zero tolerance clause in our own US. 
regulations would lead you to believe, 
I think it likely that contamination 
will continue to be one of the major 
problems confronting the feed indus- 
try. 

Molasses mixers may be either high 


Mill or Elevator 
design and construc-' 
tion. Milling Plants, 
Storage, Grain Elevo- 
tors, Warehouses. 
Frame 
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speed mixers or may be the slow 
speed twin shaft type. I believe it’s 
safe to say that the vast majority of 
molasses mixers in use in custom 
shops are the high speed type. Gen- 
erally, the high speed units will do a 
better job in blending molasses with- 
out balls into the feeds than will the 
slow speed types, and will often ad- 
mit of higher levels of molasses ap- 
plication. Generally, the high speed 
type does not build up any cake of 
feeds on the shaft or paddles. This 
minimizes contamination problems. 
Both the high speed and slow speed 
mixers will build up cake on the in- 
side of the mixer shell, so you'll want 
to be sure, whichever type you select, 
that the mixer can be quickly and 
thoroughly cleaned in a short period 
of time. The slow speed mixer has 
one advantage over the high speed 
type, however. Where rolled or 
crimped grains are used in your feeds, 
the high speed mixer will break up 
some of these grains, whereas 
the low speed mixer will permit 


greater product identity. Whether 
part of the rolled grains is broken 
or not is of no importance from the 
nutritional standpoint, or from the 
palatability standpoint, but it can be 
important from a doubting custo- 
mer’s standpoint. On balance, how- 
ever, we believe that the advantages 
of the high speed mixer outweigh the 
advantages of the slow speed types. 

Molasses may be applied cold or 
hot. The optimum mixing tempera- 
ture for molasses is 95-105° F., and 
molasses applied at this temperature 
will be more completely absorbed 
than molasses applied cold. I should 
point out, however, that custom mills 
in many places, including cold cli- 
mates, are applying cold molasses 
successfully to their feeds. I have 
noticed, in travels around Canada, a 
number of molasses tanks above 
ground. I must say, if I were operat- 
ing a feed mill in Canada, that my 
molasses storage tank would be in a 
basement or buried in the ground. A 
molasses tank, buried below the frost 


line, will maintain the molasses tem- 
perature surprisingly close to the 
temperature at which it was loaded 
into that tank. 

Arrangements for molasses storage 
tanks and molasses control equip- 
ment for such installations, include 
a system operated with a storage 
tank, pump, pressure relief valve, and 
molasses control valve; another is 
operated with a metered flow pump 
developed particularly for close con- 
trol of molasses applications. 

Molasses mixers may be mounted 
inside of the mill, where molasses 
feeds are to be delivered only in bags; 
or where deliveries in both bags and 
bulk are contemplated, the molasses 
mixer may be mounted at a high 
point in the mill, close to the drive- 
way. In this case, the molasses mixer, 
with extended and reversible feeder, 
will make bulk deliveries practical 
for molasses meal feeds or for mixed 
feeds without molasses. 

Elevator legs should be carefully 
sized to give you adequate capacity 


Economy is the big reason why this Illinois dairy farmer buys 
Kaff-A Milk Replacer. He reported savings of 60% over the 
cost of whole milk to a visiting Kraft Flying Farm Reporter. 
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What makes farmers buy Kraft milk by-product feeds? How can you sell 
them more? 


The answers are economy, better production, animal health. These are the 
same answers heard by the Kraft Flying Farm Reporters from actual users 
coast to coast. 

These are the buy-words stressed in the feeding reports (brief samples above) 
which farmers are reading in Kraft advertisements. These are the buy-words 
you can stress daily—to build your Kraft sales and profits. 

Economy, production, health . . . they’re built into every package of Kraft 
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for the rate of handling per minute— 
not the rate of handling per hour— 
which you will require. Legs for re- 
ceiving and for handling soft feeds 
or mixed feeds should be high speed 
legs (300-400 ft. per minute) and nor- 
mally will be loaded on the down 
side, but may in some instances be 
loaded on the up side. Dust prob- 
lems and blow back will be mini- 
mized, however, when such legs are 


loaded on the down side. 


Elevator legs for pellets should be 
slow speed legs—120-140 feet per 
minute—should be equipped with 
oversized cups, closely spaced—ap- 
proximately 6-7 inch centers. Pellets 
should be loaded into the up side of 


elevator legs. 


Pelleting 


As for pellet mills, there are sev- 
eral available and satisfactory types. 
These include flat beds and pellet 
mills equipped with vertically mount- 
ed ring type driven dies with fixed but 


adjustable rolls. 


There are several advantages, in 


addition to the capacity advantage, 
of vertically mounted driven die type 
pellet mills. These include more even 
spread of pellet mash over the face 
of the die, easier die change, better 
accessibility to rolls and lubrication 
points and improved maintenance 
characteristics. 

A number of pellet mills are now 
offered equipped with built-in high 
speed mixer-conditioners in which 
molasses and steam (as well as other 
liquid feed ingredients) are applied to 
pellet mashes. Liquids, when applied 
in the conditioning high speed mixer 
built into a pellet mill, should be ap- 
plied at their optimum mixing tem- 
peratures, at uniform rates of flow. 
Molasses pellets can be produced con- 
taining from 1% to as much as 30% 
molasses in a ring-type pellet mill, 
dependent upon absorbency of in- 
gredients. One ring-type pellet mill is 
also available which is supplied with 
an optional pellet extruder to pro- 
duce high molasses pellets (30-50% 
molasses). Molasses feeds in meal 


form can also be produced on this 
equipment, independent of the pellet- 
ing mechanism. 

Pellet coolers are supplied in both 
vertical and horizontal types. Vertical 
coolers may be used where only small 
pellets are to be produced (3/16 in. 
or 5/32 in.) but sometimes have 
proven less satisfactory for cooling 
larger pellets, in which case it is 
desirable to increase retention time 
within the cooler. Where there are 
larger than 3/16 in. pellets to be pro- 
duced, or where there are problems 
with fines due to the cooling opera- 
tion, or where it is desirable to con- 
vey while the pellets are cooled, or 
where height limitations exist, the 
horizontal cooler is the preferred 
type. 

For any type of cooler, it is very 
important to equip the cooler with 
the dust collector and ducting recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of the 
cooler. Dust collectors which are too 
small, or ducts too small or improper 
duct arrangements can all cut down 
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on the drying and cooling capacity of 
the cooler. For example, a good cool- 
ing set up will generally produce 
static pressures of only 6 or 7 in, of 
static pressure across the system. If 
the ducts are too small, or the dust 
collector too small, it has happened 
that static pressures of as much as 
14 or 15 in. have been created, thus 
cutting the air the fan can move by 
approximately one-third. This, of 
course, represents an effective reduc- 
tion in drying and cooling capacity by 
one-third to one-half. 


ARRANGEMENT OF EQUIP- 
MENT WITHIN THE CUSTOM 
MILL—Let’s start with the first step 
in the progressive development of a 
custom milling service—basic layout 
for a custom shop. 


Figure 1 shows one workable ar- 
rangement for this basic mill. This 
shows the basic equipment and build- 
ing. The size of the building will de- 
pend on your estimates of storage 
requirements for bagged ingredients 
and bagged finished feeds. The build- 
ing size shown here is 50 x 60 ft., 
which allows only a bare minimum of 
storage capacity for incoming bagged 
ingredients and little floor space for 
bagged finished feeds. 


Basic equipment included in Fig- 
ure 1 includes a 50-ft. truck scale, 
a truck hoist and two dump sinks. 
One of these dump sinks (the one 
farthest north) is equipped with a 
drag feeder with variable speed drive 
on the drag feeder. The other dump 
sink is a hoppered bottom dump sink, 
which would feed on elevator leg to 
your storage, which would be on the 
west side of this driveway. A ham- 
mermill with its dust collector and 
four inside hoppered tanks for ground 
grains are included. A six-way dis- 
tributor under the hammermill col- 
lector will feed the four ground grain 
tanks, plus a spout direct to trucks 
in the driveway. This basic equip- 
ment will make it possible for you 
to offer only a receiving and grinding 
service. You will note that a molasses 
tank has been included in this layout, 
and that has been included in this 
first step of the progressive building 
of a custom milling service only be- 
cause I am suggesting that for Cana- 
da the molasses tank should be in- 
stalled in the basement. If this is to 
go in the basement, it will have to 
be installed when the mill is built, 
even though a molasses mixing serv- 
ice is not to be added until later in 
your step by step development. 

The second step in this progressive 
development is the addition of equip- 
ment to offer a minimum custom 
milling service. This includes the ad- 
dition of a receiving leg, four addi- 
tional make up bins, a weigh buggy 
for proportioning each ingredient, 
plus -a horizontal batch mixer (lo- 
cated in the basement so it may be 
floor charged from the weigh buggy), 
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GRAIN INSPECTION BUILDING—The Memphis Board of Trade is complet- 
ing plans for a new grain inspection building to be built on Presidents Island. 
A drawing of the building is shown. Arthur A. Williams, executive vice presi- 
dent of the organization, said the cost will be around $50,000. R. F. Creason & 
Co., general contractors, will construct the building on part of 4.62 acres 
bought by the board. The building will replace the inspection department at 
808 Riverside Drive. Estimated completion time is Sept. 1. 


a platform scale for weighing ingredi- 
ents received in bags, a mixed feed 
leg, and four bulk finished feed tanks 
over the driveway. 

In addition, a screw conveyor will 
be added to convey soft feeds from 


the receiving leg to make up bins 
No. 5, 6, 7 and 8. (Figure 2) 

A down spout from the 6 way dis- 
tributor under the hammermill col- 
lector will be added, so you can divert 
ground materials to these additional 
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‘makeup bins through this screw 


conveyor. A second screw conveyor 
will be installed to convey mixed 
feeds from the mixed feed leg to the 
bulk finished feed tanks over the 
driveway. 
Add Packing Bin 

A packing bin will also be added 
at this time, this bin to be fed by 
down spout from the mixed feed leg. 
The packing scale which you select 
for this bin will be determined by 
the amount of feed you think you will 
be packing in bags. There are several 
small and good gross weighing scales, 
which are quite satisfactory for cus- 
tom operations where the rate of 
packing is to be relatively slow (4-5 
bags per minute). For improved rates 
of packing, at least one of these 
manufacturers is offering a gross 
weigher equipped with a belt feeder. 
When this belt feeder weigher is 
operated by foot pedal, and equipped 
with a sewing belt, two men can pack 
10-12 bags per minute. It is recom- 
mended that the hoppered bottom of 
the packing bin shall be high enough 
to permit the later addition of a sec- 
ond packing bin along side this first 
packing bin, with both packing bins 
equipped with rack and pinion slide 
gates and both bins feeding the same 
packer, if this belt feed packer is 
used. 

Step No. 3 in your planned develop- 
ment program is illustrated in Figure 
3. In this step: 


(1) We add a bin for a molasses 
mixer. This bin will be fed with mixed 
feeds from a down spout at the dis- 
charge of your mixed feed leg. 

(2) We add a high speed molasses 
mixer over the driveway, so that 
mixed molasses feeds may be spout- 
ed directly to trucks, or may be con- 


veyed by belt back inside the mill to 
packing bin No. 2. It should be noted 
here, that molasses mixers are avail- 
able which are equipped with rever- 
sible extended feeder, as previously 
shown, which will permit you to de- 
liver mixed feeds to the bulk truck 
without molasses application. 

(3) Add packing bin No. 2 and a 
belt conveyor to convey molasses 
feeds to packing bin No. 2. 

(4) Add a molasses pump and pro- 
portioning controls and meter. 

(5) A grinding bin for whole grains 
should also be added at this stage in 
your development program. This will 
permit you to elevate a load of grains 
quickly from your dump sink, which 
will leave your dump sink free for 
the next truckload of incoming grain. 
This grinding bin should be equipped 
with a percentage feeder, if the ham- 
mermill you have selected is a wide 
throat hammermill for grains and 
hay, since most such hammermills 
are usually not fitted with adjustable 
feeders. If the hammermill you have 
selected is equipped with an adjust- 
able crusher-feeder, no percentage 
feeder will be required under this bin. 

Pelleting Service 

The last step in this development 
program is an optional one to be 
made by those custom millers desir- 
ing to offer a pelleting service. (Fig- 
ure 4) For those firms desiring to add 
a pelleting service to their custom 
milling operation, the following equip- 
ment will be added: 

(1) Two pellet mash bins. These 
pellet mash bins will be equipped 
with rack and pinion slide gates, and 
will be fed by down spouts from the 
mixed feed legs. 

(2) A ring type pellet mill equip- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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DRAVER FEEDERS 


available with automatic controls 


Avoid overloading of hammer and attrition mills, sifters, 
mixers, and other production machines, by using Draver 
Feeders to control the flow of bulk materials. Machine 
choke-ups can cause costly downtime and reprocessing, per- 
haps excessive wear on the equipment. Dravers give you 
low cost protection against these production losses . . . assure 
steady production at most efficient capacity. 

There is a standard Draver Feeder to feed accurately 
most any bulk material, at rates from ounces to thousands 
of pounds an hour. Timing controls—such as shown on the 
Style “AA” Draver Wing-Type Feeder illustrated above— 
are available for feeding preset amounts at automatic inter- 


vals to continuous processes. 


What is your bulk feeding problem? Send information 
on your requirements, and our engineers will give you de- 
tails on a Draver Feeder that will save you production time 
and money. There is no obligation. 
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good promotion 
hatches another... 


...and a report on what happened 
with EGGtober in 1959 when Pfizer 
and the feed industry teamed up to 
sell producers’ eggs! 


...and a look ahead at what’s in the 
basket for promotion during 1960! 
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Here’s what 


The industry helped sell EGGtober for your customers’ 
benefit ... promoting it to consumers as the time to 
buy more eggs—the low-cost, high-value protein food. 
Spearheaded by Poultry and Egg National Board, the 
EGGtober sales spectacular covered the country with 
ideas, promotion and action. Here are some specifics: 


Miss EGGtober represented the industry 
nationally in support of eggs, including her 


headline-making luncheon for the U.S. 
The list of EGGtober activities was long . . . 100 egg-cooking schools were attended by more Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
than 60,000 people ... emphasis was placed on eggs in metropolitan newspapers, and onandon... and his family. 


ere’s 


There’s going to be more of the same this fall 
during October . . . only bigger and better. 
Poultry and Egg National Board, the feed in- 
dustry and Pfizer are already developing plans 
for this fall’s EGGtober promotion . . . putting 
the word EGGtober and its power to work at 
the consumer level. 
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A month-long egg-laying contest was held on Chicago’s 
State Street with the hens named for columnists. 


Over 8,000 grocery stores joined the task force with EGGtober Local contests were held for Miss EGGtober. Winners actively pro- 
specials on eggs. Reports: Substantial increases in egg sales. moted eggs in their areas during entire month of October. 
This consumer promotion takes off from the are still being worked out. 

high point reached last year and builds on... But no matter whatever extra promotional 

with additional promotions, egg sales, consumer schemes do come out of the basket, there’s going 

contests and many other public relations ac- to be greater impact on consumers than ever 


tivities. before. 
It’s still too early to say just what all might 
be done because some of the most exciting ideas 
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Just what will EGGtober for you? 


It’ll give you a perfect opportunity to be in with 
a proven public relations program . .. and what’s 
good for your customers is good for you. 

Eggs are a food too good to be complacent 
about. There’s hardly anything so good to eat 
that’s so good for you. 

People should be eating more of them . . . and 
will, if they’re told about them over and over .. . 
if they’re excited by the prospect. 

That’s the job last year’s EGGtober was de- 
signed to do. . . and it worked, from every report. 

That’s what EGGtober is going to do this year. 


Along with the year-round promotion by Poultry 
and Egg National Board, and other organizations, 
EGGtober is helping reawaken the public to the 
magic of eggs. 

How’s it helping you? 

Well, the egg producer’s future looks brighter 
when the public’s eating his eggs. 

A happy producer is a better customer. 

And you know what? Maybe that laying feed 
sales chart will climb in October if your customers 


find out what you’re doing for them. 
That’s EGGtober. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 


Pfizer International Subsidiaries 
Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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ped with a high speed mixer, and mo- 
lasses conditioning feeder and a mo- 
lasses metering pump. An optional 
high molasses pellet extruder is avail- 
able for this mill where high mo- 
lasses pellets (30-50% molasses) are 
desired. 


(3) A pellet cooler of the proper 
size for the capacity of your pellet 
mill in the largest size pellets you 
will produce. 

(4) A pellet crumbler—optional. 

(5) A two-screen shaker to scalp 
off overs, and to take out fines. 


(6) A pellet leg to elevate scalped 
pellets or crumbles to 

(a) packing bin No. 1 or 

(b) to additional bulk tanks to be 

installed above the driveway. 

(7) A boiler sized for your pellet 
mill. This ordinarily will be a high 
pressure boiler (75-100 Ib. pressure) 
with pressure reduced at the pellet 
mill to 30-40 Ib. of pressure. This 
boiler may be installed in an outside 
building, but your insurance company 
may permit you to install it in a 
separate dust tight room in the mill 
building itself. Generally, an outside 
building is recommended. Let me 
comment here on steam in pelleting. 
Every major pellet mill produced to- 
day will produce satisfactory pellets 
without steam. But when you pellet 
without steam, you reduce pelleting 
capacity to a very considerable ex- 
tent. You also do not get the partial 
cooking job which many (including 
this writer) consider to be one of the 
reasons why pelleted feeds generally 
improve rates of gain, palatability 
and consumption rates when con- 
trasted to the same feed in meal 
form. 

Pelleting Hay 

I might comment here about one 
additional aspect of pelleting in the 
country mill. That is the growing 
business of pelleting hay or hay-based 
rations. For feeding cattle and sheep, 
the pelleted complete ration has come 
into its own in many cattle and sheep 
fattening areas, and to a lesser but 
growing extent for dairy cattle ra- 
tions. Some custom operations have 
developed with hay banks in an ad- 
joining building, where hay may be 
received in bales, and stored for 
grinding and pelleting against indivi- 
dual orders for pellets from the farm- 
er. Should your custom milling busi- 
ness develop to the point where some 
considerable tonnage of pelleted hay 
is required, you may desire to install 


a separate building for your hay bank | 
operation and to equip that building | 
with a bale drag, bale shredder and | 


separate hammermill to grind hay. 
From this second hammermill, the 
ground hay would be blown across to 
a dust collector located above one of 
the makeup bins, and that bin would 
be equipped with a live bottom feed- 
er. In my opinion, the pelleting of hay 
will become, and is becoming, a major 
source of revenue for those custom 
millers. 


SU MMAR Y—To summarize the 
progressive steps suggested for the 
development of a custom milling 
service, you will note that the mill 
has been laid out initially to perform 
all the functions which you believe 
you will want to accomplish when 
your development program is com- 
pleted. By laying your mill out in 
this manner, you will be able to 
achieve an orderly, step by step 
growth pattern which, when com- 
pleted, will let you perform all the 
custom milling services you will want 
to offer your trade. 

In conclusion, I should add that the 
grain bank service has proved an jm- 
portant business builder amonzst 
many custom mills in the U.S., and 
it is suggested that you should ex- 
amine this possibility in laying out 


your initial storage for grains. I have 
dealt only perfunctorily here with the 
question of bulk storage facilities. It 
goes without saying that bulk tanks 
or an elevator for the receiving of 
grains in bulk is a most important 
consideration in laying out a custom 
mill. 

I suggest as well that you entertain 
very seriously the possibility of de- 
livering your finished feeds in bulk, 
as well as in bags. Nothing you can 
do in a feed mill will reduce labor 
requirements, warehouse require- 
ments and speed in handling as much 
as the ability to deliver your finished 
feeds in bulk. Also, with the advent 
of self feeders, you will find that you 
will reduce very materially the labor 
of feeding for your customers when 
you are able to deliver feeds in bulk. 

The custom milling service has a 
remarkable future; in my opinion, 
and I hope these comments may have 
aided in your consideration of this 
important field. 


Reserpine Conference 


Proceedings Available 


SUMMIT, N.J.—The proceedings of 
the Second Conference on the Use of 
Reserpine in Poultry Production, held 
recently at the University of Minne- 
sota and sponsored by CIBA Pharm- 


aceutical Products Inc., are now 
available, the company has an- 
nounced. 


Published in book form, the pro- 
ceedings contain the complete papers 
and graphs presented by the 11 poul- 
try scientists who participated in the 
conference. 

The speakers and their topics in- 
clude: Dr. B. D. Barnett, “Reserpine 
in the Control of Aortic Rupture in 
Growing Turkeys;” Dr. Harold S. 
Weiss, “Studies with Serpasil in Lay- 
ing Hens;” Dr. C. Wendell Carlson, 
“Further Studies with Reserpine for 
Growing Turkeys and Laying Hens;” 
Dr. Robert K. Ringer, “Aortic Rup- 
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ture, Plasma Cholesterol and Arteri- 
osclerosis Following Serpasil Admin- 
istration to Turkeys;” Dr. Ray E. 
Burger, “Effect of Reserpine on Re- 
sponses of the Laying Hen to High 
Temperature;” Dr. Paul E. Waibel, 
“Some Results on the Effect of Re- 
serpine on the Incidence of Dissect- 
ing Aneurysm in Turkeys;” Dr. Er- 
nest L. Parker, “Four Field Trials 
with Serpasil under Semi-Arid Con- 
ditions in Arizona;” George Patrias, 
“Field Studies of Controlling Internal 
Bleeding in Turkeys Using Reser- 
pine;” Dr. W. D. Morrison, “Report 
on Field Cases of Aortic Rupture in 
Turkeys Treated with Reserpine;” 
Dr. Herbert S. Wilgus, ‘“‘Serpasil for 
Tranquilizing Geese,” and Dr. George 
B. Belloff, “Reserpine for Stress in 
Poultry Husbandry.” 

Complimentary copies of the pro- 
ceedings may be had by writing to 
the feed additive sales division, CIBA 
Pharmaceutical Products Inc., Sum- 
mit, N.J. 
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Maneuverability does it! The flexibility of “Kewanee 
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Here’s what makes the renewable bottoms so good! 
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Beef Growers Oppose 


Grain Ruling, Favor 


Grading Standards 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO—The Idaho 
Cattle Feeder Assn. has gone on rec- 
ord as opposed to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture mixed grain rul- 
ing and in favor of revised beef grad- 
ing standards. 

Meeting in their annual business 
session, feeders heard a report from 
Ralph Olmstead, state vice president 
from Twin Falls, on an earlier direc- 
tors’ meeting. In the session, direc- 
tors opposed the mixed grain pro- 
gram which allows a maximum of 
25% harvested wheat in the mixed 
grain crops. 

Mr. Olmstead urged other agricul- 
tural and livestock organizations to 
support the feeders. 

The directors also asked for a re- 
vision in beef grading methods to 
meet the public’s demand for leaner 
beef cuts. They also urged action to 


label imported meats with the point 
of origin, explaining some of the meat 
imported from New Zealand by way 
of Hawaii is carrying the “US. 
Choice” label when it reaches mar- 
ket. 

Paul Ostby, animal nutrition spe- 
cialist for Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 
in Chicago, was guest speaker at the 
association meeting. 

He discussed most recent improve- 
ments in cattle feeding. He also re- 
ported on the continuing research 
program underway to develop the 
best combination of components for 
prepared feed. 


FEED MILL GETS OKAY 

BOULDER, COLO. — The Boulder 
County Board of Adjustments has ap- 
proved a request to operate indus- 
trially in a residence zone. Bruce 
Vaughan was granted permission to 
build a commercial feed mill in the 
Union Pacific railroad right-of-way at 
Liggett siding, located on County 
Road 10. 


Corn Refining Capacity 
Over 200 Million Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Corn refining ca- 
pacity in the U.S. now exceeds 200 
million bushels, according to a sur- 
vey recently completed for the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, Inc., 
Washington. 

Corn refiners or wet-millers can 
grind 565,500 bu. of corn into fin- 
ished products daily, but are operat- 
ing at only three-quarters of that 
capacity, reports Floyd J. Hosking, 
executive vice president of the foun- 
dation. 

The corn refiners have geared up 
their production through process im- 
provement and expansion during re- 
cent years to assure their customers 
in some 60 industries an ample and 
continuing supply of essential prod- 
ucts during the current and expected 
population boom. Since World War 
II, the corn wet-milling industry has 
invested more than $200 millien in 
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The Gerber Roto Flo Distributor 


This illustration shows a typical Roto Flo installation 
using reversible elbows and Gerber's high quality 


Keep Your Grain Quality Up With the 


PORTABLE AERATION UNIT 


Yes—the Gerber Portabie aapeue Unit can be the best per- 


LET GERBER SOLVE YOUR 
GRAIN AND FEED HANDLING PROBLEMS 


% GERBER'S REVERSIBLE ELBOW 


Save installation 
time by using Gerber 
Reversible 
Loosen one nut and 
adjust elbow to 
angie desired. Made 
of Hi Carbon Steel 
for longer wear. 
size available, 6 
and up. 


Use the Round Ger- 
ber Valve and elimi- 
nate special square 
to round transition. 
Valve can be flang- 
ed to connect to 
flanged 

Note the adjustable 

handle. Outlets can 
be straight down as 
shown or at natural 
angle. Round valve 
furnished in bucket 
or basket type only. 


Square Valves can 
be made in either 
the g style or 
bucket Outlets 
can be 
straight down as 
shown or at natural 
angle. 6" to 16" 
sizes available. Spe- 
cial bottom drop out 
valves can also be 


furnished. 


Attach Deflector to 
end of spout to de- 
flect the flow of 
grain. Long lasting 
as grain wears 


% 2-WAY ROUND VALVE 


2-WAY SQUARE VALVE 


capital expenditures for this purpose. 

Sales of the products of the corn 
wet-milling industry—starch, syrup, 
sugar, oil and feeds—are closely cor- 
related with the output of non-dur- 
able goods, such as paper, textiles, 
bread, confectionery and other food 
products. In 1959 the industry ground 
153,010,863 bu. 

In view of the corn refining capac- 
ity in the U.S., Mr. Hosking points 
out, there is concern over the in- 
crease in imports of competing 
starches. At the first-quarter 1960 
rate, duty-free imports of tropical 
starches will total nearly 250 million 
Ib. in 1960. 

Eleven member companies of the 
foundation contribute to the grind 
capacity. They are: American Maize- 
Products Co.; Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; 
Clinton Corn Processing ©o.; Corn 
Products Co.; The Hubinger Co.; 
Huron Milling Division of Hercules 
Powder Co.; The Keever Starch Co.; 
National Starch & Chemical Corp.; 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc.; A. E. Sta- 
ley Manufacturing Co., and Union 
Starch & Refining Co., Inc. 


‘Slobber Factor’ in 


Forages Studied 


URBANA, ILL.—A number of 
cases of cows slobbering excessively 
after eating second-growth legume 
forages, principally red clover, has 
prompted a study of an unknown 
“slobber factor” found in the for- 
ages, two University of Illinois dairy 
scientists have reported. 

Speaking before the 55th annual 
meeting of the American Dairy Sci- 
ence Assn. at Utah State University, 
Dr. J. H. Byers and Dr. H. P. Bro- 
quist said that they have been able 
to reproduce the condition in the lab- 
oratory. 

The scientists explained that gen- 
erally cows eat 5-15 lb. of the forage, 
begin to salivate profusely, and then 
stop eating. Also, hot water extracts 
of the forage usually cause excessive 
salivation in less than an hour when 
administered to cows by drenching. 

The scientists also were ale to pro- 
duce excessive salivation in guinea 
pigs by adding red clover containing 
the slobber factor as 40% of the 
guinea pig diet. 

Research to date indicates that the 
unknown slobber factor may be an 
alkaloid, the scientists said. 


Mastitis Study Grant 


NEW YORK—The University of 
New Hampshire has received a grant- 
in-aid from American Cyanamid Co. 
for research to isolate new strains of 
mastitis causing bacteria which can 
be added to the present staphylococ- 
cus toxoid to improve its effective- 
ness. 

In December, 1959, a new vaccine 
for aid in the control of staphylococ- 
cal mastitis, developed at the New 
Hampshire Agricultural Experiment 
Station, was made available to dairy 
farmers. The new vaccine has been 
reported to “almost completely” stop 
the spread of staph-caused mastitis. 
Manufactured by American Cyan- 
amid and available to the veterinary 
profession under the name Staph- 
ylococcus Aureus Toxoid, tne vaccine 
is reducing the number of flareups in 
infected cows for as long as 18 
months in field use, it is said. 


chase you have ever made. Low in cost—high in effici against grain instead 
easily moved to the point of trouble—end adequate for of metal. Can also 
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GERBER SHEET METAL, Inc. 
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If after ten years... 


|; PRO-PEN STILL TOPS ALL OTHER ANTIBIOTICS 
| IN TONNAGE...ECONOMY...EFFECTIVENESS! 


Here’s how you can reduce your antibiotic inventory...cut your antibiotic costs! 


Highly-effective Pro-PENn is the most economical supplement you can buy. 
No other antibiotic can match its combination of low cost and high performance 
in stimulating growth and promoting efficient feed conversions in both swine 
and poultry rations. 


Progressive feed manufacturers rely on Pro-PEN for its: 
Consistent stability 


i ¢ Unusual resistance to heat, moisture and the stress of pelleting 
Excellent flow properties... uniform distribution in finished feeds 
a ® Relative freedom from caking and dustiness in mixing 
y © Specially designed mesh size and crystalline shape that meets 
| f the most exacting mill requirements. 
} Gram for Gram—procaine penicillin surpasses all other antibiotics —broad- or narrow- 
‘ spectrum —in the unit cost of fortifying swine and poultry rations. Call your Merck Feed 
1 Products Representative today. Ask him for our latest quotations on Pro-Pen to help 
‘i reduce your antibiotic inventory...cut your antibiotic costs. 
q Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey 


| For assured stability. 4 
uniformity and quality 


PRO-PEN I$ THE TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR ITS BRAND OF PROCAINE PENICILLIN. 


Bor 


for onsy 


of fish factors 
with profit plus... 


Don't Mix Without 


That's because this fish soluble gue dried on soymeal 
provides a uniform and top-quality source of unidentified 
growth factors for resultful poultry, turkey and pig feeds. i 
And results means re-orders! 

Econosol is easy to handle and mixes readily. There’s 
none of the t mess of handling liquid fish solu- 
bles. Econosol comes to you—fast and dependable—in OG 
40 |b. moisture resistant bags ready to make more sales 
through better feeds for you. 

‘Today's a good day to get all the facts and the good news 
about price on CK's Econosol. 


champion from the 


for a dependable source 


BIG CHIEF 


it Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers Scalpers 


Graders * Earcorn Crushers * Steel Bins 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


FLORIDA LAYING HOUSE—This open-air laying house will hold 5,000 birds. 
There are some drawbacks to poultry in Florida, though, according to Edwin 
Carter. Some include rapidly fluctuating markets, demand for capital and a 
need for more careful management. 


Florida Feed Man Discusses 
Market Egg Contracting, Trends 


By Charles Stratton 
Special Writer 


“Some kind of standardized mar- 
keting program will supply some of 
the answers to the poultry industry 
problems,” says Edwin R. Carter, 
district sales manager, General Mills, 
Jacksonville, Fla. “Eggs are a perish- 
able item. The citrus people don’t let 
certain types of oranges go to mar- 
ket. We should treat eggs the same 
way. No one should get a Grade A 
with a blood spot. Neither should 
there be one medium in a dozen large 
eggs. What about the poor quality 
egg that turns a consumer’s stom- 
ach so he loses all taste for eggs? 
The net result is nothing accom- 
plished in the way of marketing eggs, 
the end product.” 


Contract Program 

“The idea of contract market eggs 
is one of long-range thinking. As 
feed manufacturers,” Mr. Carter con- 
tinues, “our Jacksonville mill is only 
one of three area mills here in Flori- 
da.” 

He points out the new trend is 
toward smaller feed mills in order 
to blanket a 75-mile working area, 
dealing directly with the producer 
(farmer), and having as a nucleus 
a contract market egg program with- 
in a 50-mile radius of the mill. 


Mr. Carter claims that through a 
combination of mismanagement of fi- 
nancing and low egg markets, some 
worthwhile producers have reached 
the point of no return. They have no 
credit and no security to put up. 


FREE BROCHURE 
on Columbia Qvarry’s orig: 


QUARRY co. 


Here’s where the contract market 
egg program steps in to help them 
out on a “no-risk” basis as well as 
heading up a long range egg market- 
ing program. 

Under very close supervision, Mr. 
Carter feels a few of the top pro- 
ducers can be helped back onto their 
feed. This program is not being sold 
as such. It involves risk on the feed- 
man’s part as a producer may sell 
some of his feed allotment, feed it to 
hogs, sell the eggs, etc. 

Briefly, here’s how it works in Mr. 
Carter’s section. The feed man owns 
the feed, birds and takes care of the 
servicing. The producer furnishes the 
buildings, equipment, labor and picks 
up the eggs. Other than casing the 
eggs, the producer does not clean or 
grade the eggs. 

Pullets are started on a replace- 
ment growing farm at day old, the 
replacement grower receiving 1¢ per 
bird per week up through the 19th 
week. Like the egg producer, he must 
be equipped for bulk feed and his 
buildings and equipment must meet 
standard recommendations. 

Producer payments range from $75 
per 1,000 birds per month from 20th 
to 24th week, then go to $100 per 
month per 1,000 birds. No incentive 


FEED MAN—Edwin R. Carter, dis- 
trict sales manager for Genera! Mills 


| in Jacksonville, Fla., says the new 
| trend is toward smaller feed milis 


that will blanket a 75-mile working 
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Your customers depend on you for feeds that provide maxi 
mum health protection for their animals. You can offer thi 
protection, without increasing your mineral inventory, by usin 
Sterling Swine Supermix Blusalt in place of plain salt. Sterlin 
Swine Supermix is fortified with extra zinc to protect agains 
Parakeratosis, and contains six other vital trace minerals a 
well. Thus one fine product provides a proper trace-minera 
balance for all swine feeds—pre-starter, starter, sow and fat 
tening feeds. For mixing data, guaranteed analysis and othe 
formula service, contact International Salt Company’s Farm 
Feed Department, Clarks Summit, Pa. District offices: Boston 
Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, Ne 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


Service and research are the extras r| 


STERLING SAL 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY « CLARKS SUMMIT, P 
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produces only 10% of the turkeys 
consumed within the state, 20% of 
the broilers and not over 65% of the 
eggs, so there is still lots of room for 


expansion, 


payment is included. An alternate 
plan is based on payment of 6¢ per 
dozen for Grade A eggs, regardless 
of size, plus a year-end bonus based 
on feed conversion that ranges up to 
an additional 1¢ per dozen. So far, 
most producers prefer the no-risk 
contract payment. 

Flocks range in size from 10,000 
to 40,000 birds. These are all floor op- 
erations. So far, Mr. Carter claims 
there is no basis for statement that 
cage operations are as economical as 
floor operations. Neither have cage 
fly problems been solved. Farms will 
be under strict supervision and large 
farms are located close together to 
utilize servicemen and facilitate egg 
pickup. 

Meat Bird Contracts 


Present meat bird contracts in 
Mr. Carter’s section guarantee the 
grower labor payments of 1%¢ per 
pound of meat grown plus a conver- 
sion and market bonus on 14 to 18%¢ 
markets; over a five-month period 
this past winter, growers averaged 
$65 per 1,000 birds. 

According to this feed man, Flori- 
da is deficient in poultry as it pro- 
duces only 10% of the turkeys con- 
sumed within the state, only 20% of 
the broilers, and not over 65% of 
the eggs. He feels there is a wonder- 
ful chance to grow turkeys. 

Summing up the advantages, he 
points out that production costs are 
less in Florida, housing is more eco- 
nomical than in other sections, hard- 
ly any heat is required for brooding, 
and labor is economical. In Florida, 
he says, there is still good poultry 
land available for $100 per acre in- 
stead of $500 as in some other sec- 
tions. 

Although there is a local fish meal 
plant and southern corn and soybeans 
are readily available, he points out 
grain costs are slightly higher due 
to transportation. 

He does warn that there are draw- 
backs to poultry production in Flor- 
ida. Deciding factors are fast fluc- 
tuating markets, poultry farming 
still requires a lot of capital, and it 
is a business like anything else and 
must be managed properly. 

“If a fellow doesn’t own the land, 
if he’s independent and has got to 
finance his own chicks and feed,” he 
warns, “it will require a lot of capi- 
tal. On the other hand, you can build 
a house of 10,000 sq. ft. for either 
4,000 layers or 10,000 broilers at a 
cost of $5,000—50¢ a square foot. But 
it will require an additional $2,500 
for equipment.” 

Edwin Carter says, “Our contract 
market egg program is strictly a 
long-range program. We take all the 
risk and we work on a strictly cost 
basis. We've got to justify the pro- 
ducer as well as ourselves as the feed 
manufacturer—and if we're any- 
where near right, we'll come out with 
a satisfactory profit margin on our 
feed.” 


Customers Like 
Evening Session 


BUSHNELL, ILL.—An evening 
meeting with coffee and doughnuts 
served afterwards is by far the most 
popular with the customers of Bon- 
nett Feed & Grain Co. 

John Bonnett, manager, sent out a 
questionnaire to his feeder customers 
to help determine what type of meet- 
ing they wanted, and when it should 
be held. 

Of those answering the question- 
naire, 58 listed the evening meeting 
mentioned above as first or second 
choice. Next in line in popularity— 
with 25 first and second choices— 
was an afternoon meeting from 1 
p.m. to 4 p.m. with a coffee break. 
Sixteen customers favored as first or 
second choice a workshop-type meet- 
ing with limited enrollment. 

Listed as least desirable was a day 


meeting from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. with a 
meal. 

Among the various meeting sub- 
jects that interested Mr. Bonnett’s 
customers were livestock breeding, 
livestock marketing, livestock nutri- 
tion and livestock housing and equip- 
ment. 

Sixty-two of those answering the 
survey said they would like to receive 
a newsletter covering some of the 
above topics, and most of the 62 felt 
that monthly or “when something 
new came up” was sufficient frequen- 
cy for the newsletter. 

A proposed workshop series on “De- 
cision Making on the Farm” brought 
affirmative replies from 23 custom- 
ers. 


SELECT FEED MILL SITE 
NEVADA, IOWA — Nevada busi- 
nessmen met recently with L. C. Mc- 
Lean, district sales representative for 
the Ralston Purina Co. to assist in 


the selection of a site for a new feed 
mill in Nevada. 


Cattle Field Day 


DUMAS, ARK.—The Darragh 
Feed Co., Little Rock, and Vit-A- 
Way, Inc., Ft. Worth, Texas, spon- 
sored a cattle field day at the Dante 
Farms near Dumas recently. Mrs. 
Valerie Boyce, Darragh consultant, 
and James Keenan, Vit-A-Way area 
representative, discussed the gains 
which have been made in the herd 
on Dante Farm. 

Dr. Maurice Ray, University of 
Arkansas, spoke about nutrition as it 
affects fertility of cattle. Lowell Don- 
nell, Wentzville, Mo., operated a 
field laboratory and demonstrated the 
fertility testing of bulls. Dr. Arthur 
Spooner of the University of Arkan- 
sas talked about better quality pas- 
tures. 

Arch Smith, Texarkana, who is 
president of the Arkansas Cattle- 
men’s Assn.; Jack Dante, owner of 
the Dante Farms, and Billy Free, 
mayor of Dumas, were the other 
main speakers. 


Can you risk 


without 


-».when scientists say: 


nf-180 controls more turkey 
diseases than any other drug 


Because of nf-180’s wide-range disease protection, its use 
in medicating poult starter feeds is almost universal. But if 
you are financing turkeys, it is during the growing and fin- 
ishing periods that you have considerable money tied up 
in feed. This is when nf-180 protection is particularly vital. 
nf-180 continuous feeding protects birds against so many 
disease and stress troubles that increase risk during grow- 
ing and finishing. At the same time, nf-180 protects your 
company’s investment and your feed’s reputation. 

And in the long run, nf-180 protective feeding most like- 
ly costs less than treating troubles as they occur. nf-180 
protection costs just a few pennies a bird. Without it, 
high-priced servicemen can burn up a lot of time and gas 
making trouble calls. Then by the time a specific diagnosis 
is made, disease has already taken a heavy toll in mor- 
tality and stunting. 

nf-180 frees turkeys of the constant disease drag. Birds 
grow faster and convert feed more efficiently. All in all, 
the income-boosting, worry-reducing advantages of nf-180 
mean happy customers ...and bring new ones, too. 


} Compare nt-180 with other turkey feed medications 
> 
*q f. 180 ves | ves | ves | ves | ves | ves | ves | ves | ves | ves | ves 
| 7%-10 4 00 on P-50 | P-100/| P-5O 
(furezelidene) - -1 1 - '-200 | T-100-| T-100- | T-200 T-100) 
B Level (grams! 200 | 200 | 200 200 | 200 
_Chiortetracycline | YES | NO | NO | NO | YES | YES | YES | YES | NO | NO | YES 
Oxytetracycline Yes NO NO NO Yes ves ves YES NO NO YES 
Bacitracin Yes NO NO NO Yves yes NO NO NO NO Yes 
| Penicillin and Yes NO NO NO ves ves Yes NO NO NO NO 
| Streptomycin 
e Penici Hin Yes NO NO NO Yes ves NO NO NO NO NO 
12%) Penicillin plus| YES NO NO NO YES yes NO NO NO NO Yes 
37/2 Bacitracin 
Erythromycin NO NO NO NO P.? P.? NO P.? NO NO NO 
Steorote T-YES | T-YES T-YES 
2 —Acetylamino NO NO NO NO NO NO NO NO NC P-YES NO 
5—Nitrothiazole T-YES 
4—Nitropheny! NO NO . 
fae besa NO NO NO NO NO NO NO cam NO 
Carbosone NO NO NO NO NO NO NO NO NO P-YES NO 
T-YES 
A Suifo—Tin a Yes P.? NO NO NO P-YES | P-YES NO NO NO NO 
Arsenical Comb. T-NO T-NO | T-NO 
] KEY — P: Prevention 1: Treatment *Each pound of nf-180 Concentrate contains 50 grams of furazolidone 
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USDA Report on 
Wet Corn Issued 


WASHINGTON —A report on 
“Making the Most of Wet Corn” 
(ARS 22-56) has been published by 
the Agricultural Research Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

In the report, USDA notes that 
because of the many variables in- 
volved, no single set of “best” an- 
swers to the wet corn question can 
be offered that will apply to all farm- 
ers. 

“Size of farm and whether the 
corn is grown for climate and market 
conditions are only some of the vari- 
ables that would affect the answer,” 
says USDA. 

However, USDA adds, enough pre- 
cise information about the changes 
that take place in the corn under 
varying conditions, and the principles 
underlying them have been devel- 
oped through experience and re- 


search to guide the individual farm- 
er in determining the best answer to 
his wet corn problem. 

In backgrounding the booklet, 
USDA notes that the question of how 
to make the most of wet corn is be- 
coming an increasingly important one 
in the farm economy because of a 
number of technological develop- 
ments. 

Although field shelling still ac- 
counts for only 4-5% of the total 
corn crop harvested for grain, this 
method of harvesting is increasing 
rapidly and promises to have a tre- 
mendous impact on corn production, 
USDA says. A comparatively recent 
development (mostly since 1954), 
field shelling requires mechanical 
drying facilities or sealed storage for 
handling the shelled grain. 

USDA points out that other long 
term trends that have contributed to 
the growing importance of wet corn 
include: {1) The increased availabil- 
ity and improvement in equipment 
for drying and storing high-moisture 


corn; (2) farm mechanization—par- 
ticularly the swing to mechanical 
harvesting which puts a premium on 
early harvest—to obtain maximum 
yields, and (3) higher yields from 
hybrids requiring a long growing sea- 
son. 

Drying as ear corn by natural ven- 
tilation—either in the field or in the 
crib—is still the method used to con- 
dition most of the corn crop for stor- 
age, USDA goes on. (Only 3% of 
the corn harvested for grain in 1956 
was mechanically dried.) But a vari- 
ety of other possibilities are now open 
to growers, including: Harvesting the 
corn at a high moisture content 
either as shelled or ear corn and 
drying it mechanically with unheated 
aid, supplemental heat or heated air; 
or storing the corn without drying in 
sealed (airtight) storage facilities. 

Complicating the farmer’s choice 
of solutions to the wet corn question 
are the many decisions that need to 
be made well in advance of putting 
them into effect, USDA says. For ex- 


turkey contracts 
nf-180 protective feeding? 


-«» when growers report: 


",..best single drug for turkeys!” 
“nf-180 pays and pays good!” 


“In general, nf-180 helps con- 
trol most diseases. If our birds 
have something and we don’t 
know what it is, we try nf-180 
first” — R. T. Maddox, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 


How do turkey raisers feel about nf-180 once they’ve 
used it? Are they willing to pay extra for nf-180 medi- 
cated feeds? 


To find out, Hess & Clark interviewers, armed with 
tape recorders and cameras, talked to the people who 
know — turkey raisers themselves. Here are four suc- 
cessful turkeymen telling how they feel about... 


The cost of nf-180: 


“Some people ask, ‘Why do you 
use nf-180? That’s too high priced.’ 
Well, I say, ‘nf-180 has paid off in 
dollars and cents.’ My wife and I, 
we're the ones who have to foot 
the bills. And I’m convinced that 
nf-180 does pay and pay good!” — 
Paul Bandel, Rochester, Minn. 


nf-180 compared to other drugs: 


“I would say that, without any 
question, nf-180 is the best single 
drug for turkeys. If I had to pick 
the one drug that did the most for 
our operation, I’d pick nf-180.” — 
Keith Langmo, Paynesville, Minn. 


nf-180 for specific troubles: 


“We shoot the 2-Ib.-per-ton level 
of nf-180 to turkeys that are in 
stress period . .. sometimes even a 
3-lb. level to straighten them out. 
And we use 4 lbs. of nf-180 per ton 
in treating blackhead.” — Harold 
Kaufman, Wayland, Iowa. 


“nf-180 is excellent against Salmonellas. It is defi- 
nitely the treatment for enteritis. And nf-180 saves a 
few ulcers for me, too.” — Keith Langmo 


Raising turkeys without nf-180: 


“T’d hate to raise turkeys without it! I feel more re- 
laxed . . . less helpless with nf-180 in my feed. There 
are a good many medications for the turkey industry, 
but I feel nf-180 is at the top.”— Paul Bandel. 


HOW TO SET UP AN nf-180 
PROTECTIVE FEEDING PROGRAM 


GROWING-FINISHING PERIOD . . . check your past history 
and local disease problems. Choose the protective feeding 
program you need: 


* 2-ib. (100 grams furazolidone) level continuously should be 
used to protect against blackhead, hexamitiasis and other 
diseases. 


* 1-lb. (50 grams furazolidone) level continuously gives wide 
protection against stress and many diseases where blackhead 
and hexamitiasis are not likely problems. 


* Week-a-month plan for areas where disease is not a serious 
problem. Many growers report good results using a 2-Ib. 
nf-180 stress feed (100 grams furazolidone) one week a 
month to clean up birds, fight stresses and knock out disease 
organisms before they can build up and trigger trouble. 

TO TREAT SPECIFIC DISEASES .. . use a feed with a 2-4 Ib. 
(100-200 grams furazolidone) level of nf-180. Refer to chart 
at left for proper level. 

Why take chances with drugs that fight only one or two 
diseases? Use nf-180, the one drug . . . the only one... 
that offers wide-range effectiveness. 


Protect birds — from poults to processor — with nf-180. 


HESS & CLARK 


Division of Vick Chemical Company 


Ashland, Ohio 


NT-6-4 
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TO FEED CATTLE IN 
INACTIVE SALT MINE 


LYONS, KANSAS—Armour & Co. 
has arranged with the Carey Salt 
Co. to feed cattle 1,000 ft. down in 
an inactive salt mine at Lyons. 

The purpose of the project is to de- 
termine the advantages of feeding 
cattle under controlled conditions of 
temperature and humidity such as 
are found in the mine. 

Two 25-head lots of feeder cattle 
will be used—one to be fed in the 
mine and the other above ground. 


ample, a grower may want to change 
from conventional methods of picking 
the corn at around 20% moisture 
content and crib drying it to har- 
vesting the corn wet and drying it 
mechanically. In order to do this, a 
grower would have to start making 
his plans and preparations soon 
enough to have the new facilities for 
harvesting and storing the grain 
ready by harvest time. 


Group Urges Proper 
Rice Product Labeling 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. has called the attention of its 
members to a means of correcting 
difficulties which have been experi- 
enced in obtaining proper labeling of 
a rice product used in mixed feeds. 

The material is rice bran and rice 
polish to which ground rice hulls 
have been added. The association re- 
ported that both manufacturers and - 
feed mixers must meet their respon- 
sibilities in regard to labeling where 
this material is used. 

The official name of the product is 
Rice Mill By-Product and is defined 
as: “The total offal obtained in the 
milling of rice. It consists of rice 
hulls, rice bran, rice polish and brok- 
en rice grains. Its crude fiber content 
shall not exceed 30%.”” When incorpo- 
rated in a mixed feed, the percentage 
used must be shown on the label. 

The association said that inspectors 
are being informed that all mixtures 
of rice hulls, rice bran and rice polish 
must be labeled as Rice Mill By- 
Product. If other ingredients are in- 
corporated, the percentage of Rice 
Mill By-Product must be shown on 
the label. The association said that 
conformity with this labeling require- 
ment will avoid the red-tagging and 
removal from sale. 


Heads Unit 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—Dr. O. F. Pah- 
nish of the University of Arizona 
Animal Science Department has been 
elected president of the western sec- 
tion of the American Society of Ani- 
mal Production. The society met in 
Logan, Utah, recently. 

Dr. Pahnish served as vice presi- 
dent of the group in 1959. 


for More 
PROFITS! 


SOWER 


Use BROWER MIXER to 
blend in a good concen- 
trate with local grains and 
you're all set to sell your 
own brand of feeds — step 
vp your profits as much 
as $1.50 per bag! A 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
the ingredients instead of 
just stirring or tumbling, pro- 
duces the most thorough mix 
obtainable ... a 

blend in about 10 minutes. 
Builtto give years of 
trouble-free service. WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 
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PACAL 


SUPER STRENGTH + LONGER LIFE +> LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural stre h 
make it economical material for almost any milling application is 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. 

Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet 


your specific job requirements. 


(Aas PAPER-CALMENSON & co. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


Stilbestrol, Tranquilizer 
For Cattle Studied 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS. — Stil- 
bestrol significantly increased the 
rate of gain of fattening steers when 
fed at the rate of 10 mg. per head 
daily in a test conducted at Missis- 
sippi State University. 

In this experiment, fattening steers 
were fed stilbestrol, tranquilizer (hy- 
droxyzine) plus stilbestrol and tran- 
quilizer in their daily ration. 

Tranquilizer fed at the rate of 10 
mg. per head daily appeared to in- 
crease the rate of gain, but this in- 
crease was not significant, Dr. H. W. 
Essig and W. R. Moorhead pointed 
out. Stilbestrol and tranquilizer fed 
in combination at the rate of 10 mg. 
each per head daily appeared to in- 
crease gains slightly, but the differ- 
ence was not significant, they noted. 

Animals assigned to the different 
treatments made the following aver- 
age daily gain: Control, 2.64 Ib.; stil- 
bestrol plus tranquilizer, 2.71 Ib.; 
tranquilizer, 2.88, and stilbestrol, 3.20 
Ib. 

None of the treatments produced 
a significant effect on carcass qual- 
ity. 

The researchers drew the following 


PURE CRUSHED 
OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Needed Wherever 
There Is a Flock 
of Chickens 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


IN DEMAND EVERYWHERE... ALL OF THE TIME 


PILOT BRAND knows no season. It’s a best seller the 
year ‘round. Poultry raisers have learned that this 
ideal eggshell material helps them get more eggs. . 
eggs with stronger shells...eggs that bring top prices 
in the market. 


Constant demand for PILOT BRAND means steady 
: sales and profits for you. And we help to bring more 

and more business your way with powerful national 

advertising. 

PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is uniformly pure calcium 

carbonate... kiln-dried... costs less per usable 

pound. Stock it—display it—promote it! 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


conclusions from the results of the 
experiment: 

“Oral administration of 10 mg. of 
stilbestrol daily increased rate of 
gain in steers under drylot conditions. 

“Stilbestrol fed at the rate of 10 
mg. per head daily had no apparent 
effect on carcass quality. 

“Tranquilizer had no significant ef- 
fect on average daily gain and car- 
cass grade. 

“Hydroxyzine (the tranquilizer) 
fed at the rate of 10 mg. per head 
daily produced no apparent tranquil- 
izing effect.” 


Grain 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Arthur E. 
Sax, formerly of the St. Louis of- 
fice, has been named by Norris Grain 
Co. as assistant manager of the Mem- 
phis office. 

The Memphis office buys grain 
and soybeans produced in the mid- 
South and brings corn here from 
the Midwest by barge. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Revolutionary Turbo-Mix 


Mixer 


The new T-R-H Square Mixer combines 
superior features of horizontal batch- 
type mixers with space-saving of verti- 
cal type, guaranteed to out-perform 
both! Super-mixing action cuts mixing 
time 30%, yet produces more uniform 
mix, with dust-free operation. Adapt- 
able to all materials. Mixes feeds, flour, 
spices, chemicals, minerals, etc. 

Unique design and patented tapered 
worm of the T-R-H Square Mixer save 
space (1-fon capacity in only 16 sq. ft.); 
simplified construction reduces instalia- 
tion and upkeep costs, makes stainless 
steel del ical. Mixer has 
multiple inlets and outlets; doors are 
easily accessible for quick inspection 
and clean-out. 

Available in pedestal type and stainless 
steel models, of %, 2, 1, 1% and up to 
8 tons capacity. 


ROSS 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28¢PH. JA 8-2132* OKLA. CITY 


State 
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CALENDAR 


(Continued frém page 41) 


C. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Aug. 5-6 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville; sec., McNair Evans, 
Box 44, Mocksville. 

Aug. 9-10 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; chm., Dr. Robert 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 11— Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; chm., Ed Miller, Extension Spe- 
cialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec., Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

Aug. 16-17 — Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, New York; sec., 
Mrs. Donald E. Mattison, P.O. Box 8, 
Cattaraugus. 

Aug. 18—Michigan Oattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 22-23—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference; Campbell House, Lexington; 
sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & 
Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 
425, Lexington. 

Aug. 22-23— American Soybean 


Assn. and National Soybean Proces- | 


sors Assn., joint conference and meet- 


ing; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Ten- 

nessee; George M. Strayer, exec. vice | 
pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- | 
son, Iowa, and R. G. Houghtlin, pres., | 


National Soybean Processors Assn., 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Il. 

Aug. 25—Michigan Lamb Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; chm., Leonard Blakeslie, 
professor of Animal Husbandry. 

Aug. 26—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. 
J. H. Conrad, Animal Science Dept. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1 — Georgia Poultry 
Institute; Rock Eagle, Georgia; Mil- 
ton Dendy, Extension Poultryman, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 2—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
L. F. Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 2—TIllinois Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
A. L. Neumann, Animal Science De- 
partment. 

Sept. 6-9—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; chm., G. M. Barnhart, Chief 
Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 

Sept. 18— Iowa Feed Conference; 
Iowa State University, Ames; chm.; 
Dr. Virgil Hays, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 13-15 — Hatchery Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri 
Poultry Improvement Assn., Poultry 
Bldg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
icemen’s Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bldg. Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec, Missouri Poultry 
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Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 20-21—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, 
535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 

Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 21-28 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 28-29— Ohio Poultry Assn.; 


FORTIFIED 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED YEARLY SUPPLY—AS NEEDED 


. WILSON Co. 


MAPLE AVE. LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


Yough Bldg., Ohio State Fairgrounds, 
Columbus, Ohio; sec., Bruce R. Davis- 


son, Poultry Dept., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 
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DODGEN BODIES ENGINEERED FOR RUGGED USE 

Dodgen’s Uniframe foundation assures long dependable life for 
every Dodgen All-Purpose body. Designed for heavy duty but engi- 
neered to achieve maximum payload in either bulk or bagged feed. 
UNLOADING CAPACITY of 1,500 pounds per minute. 

With a Dodgen All-Purpose body it is possible for you to provide 
maximum service for your customers . . . profitably. The body can 
be partitioned off into as many as 3 separate compartments. “Selec- 
tive Unloading” feature allows you to unload from one compartment 
at a time. It is possible to deliver bulk and bagged feed on the same 
trip and in this way lower delivery expense. 

ONE MAN DELIVERY-CAB REACH CONTROL 

Dodgen’s Synchronized Augers greatly reduce the possibility of 


errors in judgment. One control starts or stops the entire unloading 
operation. A one-man operation with control within reach of the cab. 


Yet Dodgen Quality Costs More 


Profitable, Practical Bulk Delivery— 
— Dodgen All-Purpose Bodies Are Tops 


ajc doe 4, 


Jacobson Covers 
S. Dak., Minnesota, Wis. 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN “We're Doing « Two-Truck Job” for complete 1302 Main Street Humboldt, lowe & 
information about Dodgen All-Purpose Bulk Bodies i Gentlemen: 4 

DODGEN FINANCE PLAN AVAILABLE 1° "*=* See 

15 Please send information on finance pion §j 

Neme 

in DUSTRIES HUMBOLDT Address | 
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| Here's another of 
the Dodgen gang 
son covers Minne- 
| Dakotas and Wis- 
fil ground Rolf in bis 
feed industry contracts. Minnesota is 
“home” for Rolf, he's located in Madison, 
Minnesota, at 127 Second Ave., and will 
soon be moving to Minneapolis. 


make a Bline for the 3-B's! 


Stuadt 


| Specialists for 38 years in: 


Bob Bus Babe 
MILLFEEDS LINSEED MEAL 
| * SOYMEAL *% SCREENINGS *% ALFALFA MEAL 


RELIANCE FEED COMPANY xix. 


and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 


Bldg. 

Sept. 30—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln; chm., Dr. John L. Adams, Poul- 
try Husbandry Dept. 

Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 4-5—Washington Junior Poul- 
try Exposition; Western Washington 
fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bldg. Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 


BLUE STREAK 


“Mot by accide 
PRATER President, 
the PRATER febvious 


ut by deliberate design,” says 


rge F. Thomas, when describing 
Pre-Engineered Mill. | 


This te a mill Guilt to 
struction budget—he can start \ = 
ture and add facilities as he grows, such as more mixing ‘ 
and grinding equipment, greater storage, or an office / 
building. And the miller assured that each new additien 
will efficientiy and structurally integrate with ail existing 
construction. 


This is a Mill planned to help the Miller make maximum 
use of local grain; featuring efficient grinding and mixing 
with proper supplements to give the farmer the lowest cost 

feed he can obtain anyway, anywhere! 


ALL THIS and more is the PRATER Pre-Engineered 
Fabulous ‘80's Feed MILL! And you'll want to know every- 
thing about it--from biueprint to detailed specifications. 
Remember, too, the PRATER Pre-Engineered Mill can be 
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Oct. 4-6—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard L 
a 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 


Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 


Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and _ trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 13-14— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater State 
Park, Thomas, W. Va.; J. Z. Ellison, 
801 Willowdale Rd., Morgantown. 

Oct. 13-14— Turkey Short Course 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 


ager. 

Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18-—-California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14 

Oct. 20-21—Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y 

Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Oct. 23-25—Southeastern Feed Pro- 
duction School; University of Geor- 
gia, Athens; Harold E. Ford, South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 
East Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Oct. 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Purdue Memorial Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; sec., Rob- 
ert L. Hogue, Pouliry Science Bidg., 
Purdue. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

Oct. 28—Ilinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-3—Ilinois Feed Assn.-IIli- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory. Springfield; sec., IPA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4; sec.. IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Ill. 

Nov. 3-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hote! Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williarns, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Asen.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 14-15— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 

(Turn to CALENDAR, page 99) 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 


WHAT'S THE 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THESE TWO COWS? 


IT’S QUITE OBVIOUS, ISN’T IT? 


One cow has had good care, good feed, and proper 
handling. The other, well there’s one thing for certain, 
she’s poor quality stock and not making a profit for her 


owner. 


And so it is... 


Only quality products make profits. It’s true with Feed 
Ingredients, too. No one wants less than high quality 
feeds. It takes quality ingredients to make quality feeds 
—and Scotch-O-Lass Crumbles is the highest quality dry 
blackstrap molasses product. Quality is assured through 
constant laboratory analysis, continuous research and 
quality controlled production. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 


There is a difference in SCOTCH-O-LASS 
CRUMBLES— 


{ The Product You Buy with Confidence and Sell with Pride 


Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES 


1901 E. EUCLID AVE. DES MOINES 13, IOWA 
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ON ITS WAY 
« to another 


Two big benefits are always 
yours with Alden—prompt serv- 
ice and top quality limestone. 
Your order is filled right and 
shipped on time. Alden is extra 
pure ... averaging over 99% 
calcium carbonate. 

Order Alden now in 50 and 100- 
lb. bags or in bulk. Coarse or 
regular grinds. 


LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


“| was a 

9-02. weakling 
until my boss 
fed me CFS 
Concentrate 


*Brollers, turkeys and swine get an extra measure 
of growth with CFS Concentrate #3 


University tests prove that CFS Concen- 
trate #3 stimulates rapid growth at a cost 
considerably under most other sources of 
UGF (unidentified growth factors). In con- 
trolled experiments broilers, turkeys and 
swine gained weight faster with CFS #3’s 


formula of Condensed Fermented Corn Ex- CLINTON 
tractives dried on selected by-products RN PROCESSING 
from the corn wet milling industry. It is a COMPANY 


free-flowing, and handles well in bulk ship- 
ments. Test and formula data available on 


request. Try CFS Concentrate #3 today. CLINTON, IOWA 


Low-Fiber Fattening Cattle Rations 
Designed for Mechanical Feeding 


“While in this 


trial the ration that 


would be adaptable to mechanization did 
not perform as well as a ration contain- 
ing hay, the results look promising." 


By Walter Woods, Wise Burroughs 
Robert Rhodes and Kenneth Davison 


lowa State University 


The recent trend toward feedlot 
automation has indicated the need for 
a special ration for fattening cattle 
that can be handled completely by 
mechanization. The feeding of rough- 
age (fiber) is the problem that is diffi- 
cult and expensive to solve. A ration 
high in concentrate with a minimum 
of fiber would have advantages in 
mechanized feeding. This would elimi- 
nate the need of hay, which is not 
only difficult to feed mechanically, 
but it is not readily adapted to me- 
chanization in harvesting. All-concen- 
trate rations containing barley have 
been successfully fed. Barley is higher 
in fiber than corn. This may be a fac- 
tor in formulating a successful high- 
concentrate ration. 

This report is a summary of the 
initial feeding trial in which four 
high-concentrate rations containing 
corn were compared with a conven- 
tional fattening ration composed of 
ground shelled corn, baled alfalfa hay 
and supplement. The four high-con- 
centrate rations are composed of in- 
gredients that are adaptable to me- 
chanization. The composition of the 
high-concentrate ration is given in 
Table 1. The rations are as follows: 
Ration 1, ground shelled corn, alfalfa 
hay and supplement; ration 2, mixed 
concentrate containing 15% cobs; ra- 
tion 3, same as ration 2 except sodium 
and potassium bicarbonate are added 
as alkalizing agents; ration 4, 20% 
oats in the ration (lower in fiber than 
ration 2); ration 5, all concentrate 


(lower in fiber than ration 4). The 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This article is 
a summary report on the initial feed- 
ing trial at Iowa State University on 
low-fiber rations for fattening cattle. 
The experiment was conducted from 
February, 1960 to June, 1960. This re- 
port was one of many research re- 
ports presented at the recent Iowa 
Cattle Feeders Day at Iowa State 
University, Ames. 


mixed rations were formulated to 
contain about 12% protein, 0.8% cal- 
cium and 0.4% phosphorus. Stilbestrol 
was added to all rations. The rations 
were mixed once a week. After the 
cattle were on full feed, they were 
fed to have feed before them at the 
next feeding. Limited alfalfa hay was 
fed for the first 9 days in starting the 
cattle on feed. 

Six yearling steers were fed per lot. 
Weights were taken on three consecu- 
tive days at the beginning and ending 
of the 133-day feeding test. Weights 
were taken at 28-day intervals during 
the progress of the trial. 


RESULTS—tThe performance for 
the steers fed the conventional and 
high-concentrate rations is given in 
Table 2. The average daily gain for 
the steers fed the conventional ration 
(ration 1) composed of ground shelled 
corn, baled alfalfa hay and supple- 
ment was 3.56 lb. The gains were 
lower for the steers fed the high-con- 
centrate mixed ration. The gains com- 


Ration 4 


Ration 2 Ration 3 
15% corn cobs 15% corn cobs 20% oats all concentrate 
Ib./ton Ib./ton Ib./ton Ib./ton 
vis 1239 1214 1202 1546 
Corn cobs, a-in. grind ........... 306 302 ine _— 
Dehydrated alfalfa ............... 100 100 100 100 
194 200 114 135 
100 100 100 100 
Dicalcium phosphate ............. 14 14 14 14 
. 24.8 24.8 24.8 24.8 
94 9.6 9.6 9.6 
10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 
Sodium bicarbonate .............. a 19.0 19.0 30.0 
Potassium bicarbonate ............ ees 4.8 4.8 48 
mlnerele 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Vitamin A and D, gm........+..00+ 150 150 150 150 
TABLE 2. Performance of Cattle Fed High-Concentrate Rations 
133-day feeding ex- Rat 
periment, 6 steers/lot* ! 2 3 a 5 
777 769 765 773 768 
Average daily gain, Ib. ................. 3.56 3.20 3.07 3.05 2.60 
Average daily ration: 
17.7 
5.0 3 3 3 3 
Complete mixed feed ............... 23.1 23.3 21.2 20.3 
23.8 23.4 23.6 21.5 20.6 
669 73! 769 705 792 
Feed cost per ib. gain, cents ........... 12.5 15.2 16.3 17.4 19.3 


*Six steers were on each ration with exception of ration 5 which had five steers. One died 
during the progress of the trial on ration 5 and cause of death was diagnosed as enterotoxemia. 

tAlfalfa hay fed in rations 2, 3, 4, and 5 was fed during the first nine days. 

$Feed cost assigned: Ground shelled corn, $1.12 bu.; alfalfa hay, $18 ton; Supplement $95 ton; 
ration 2, $41.80 ton; ration 3, $42.90 ton; ration 4, $47.60 ton and ration 5, $49.09 ton. 
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pared favorably between rations 2, 3 
and 4. It would appear that oats can 
substitute as effectively for the rough- 
age as corncobs (rations 2 and 3 as 
compared with 4). It also appears 
that feeding of sodium and potassium 
bicarbonate as alkalizing agents did 
not benefit the high-concentrate ra- 
tions (ration 2 vs. 3). The gains for 
the steers fed the all-concentrate ra- 
tion (ration 5) were considerably low- 
er than those for steers fed the con- 
ventional ration or the other mixed 
rations. 

Feed consumption was similar for 
the conventional ration and the mixed 
rations containing corncobs. The 
steers receiving the ration containing 
oats as a source of fiber and the all- 
concentrate ration consumed less feed 
than the steers on the other rations. 
This would account for part of the 
reduced rate of gain of the steers on 
the all-concentrate ration. 

Feed required per hundredweight 
gain was in favor of the steers fed the 
conventional ration. However, it 
should be pointed out that perform- 
ance by these steers was exceptionally 
good. The ration containing oats (ra- 
tion 4) was utilized slightly more ef- 
ficiently than the other high-concen- 
trate rations. 

Feed costs were in favor of the con- 
ventional ration. The high-concentrate 
rations containing corncobs produced 
more economical gains than the ra- 
tions containing oats or all concen- 
trate. 

While in this trial the rations that 
would be adaptable to mechanization 
did not perform as well as a ration 
containing hay, the results look pro- 
mising. As more information becomes 
available on how to properly supple- 
ment a high concentrate it may be 
possible to formulate a ration adapta- 
ble for complete mechanization. 


Ag School Moves 


LOS ANGELES—tThe regents of 
the University of California have au- 
thorized establishment of a college of 
agriculture on the Riverside campus 
to meet the continuing needs of agri- 
culture in the southern part of the 
state. 

At the same time, the regents ter- 
minated the college of agriculture on 
the Los Angeles campus. The college 
will be gradually “phased out” during 
the next few years and transferred to 
other campuses as facilities become 
available—most of its activities prob- 
ably going to Riverside. 

The action was taken by the re- 
gents at their meeting on the Los 
Angeles campus following 18 months 
of study by various administrative 
and regents committees. 


ARKANSAS FIRM OPENS 
HARRISON, ARK. — The F&M 


Mobile Milling Co., a new firm, start- | 


ed operation here, 


offering a feed | 


milling and mixing service. The firm | 


is owned and managed by Waldo 
Fowler, Boone County PMA office 
manager, and Fred McKnight, Valley 
Springs, vocational 
structor. 


Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 


“After we began drying grain with 
ARID-AIRE, both the state and county 
ASC offices have never refused to ac- 
cept our dried corn for sealing, and 
they also have taken all of our dried 
grain sorghum.” 

Georce ARNOLD, Sec.-Treas. 
Davis Elevator Company, Inc. 
Denhart, Iowa 
With ARID-AIRE moisture @ faster, 
in temperature is lower. You get grain 
grades high every time! 
Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder. 


DAYCOM, INC. 
Dept. A . 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 
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agriculture in- | & 


New Phone System 


SAGINAW, MICH.—A. T. Ferrell 
and Co.’s old-plug-in type telephone 
switchboard has been replaced by a 
new Michigan Bell Telephone Model 
756-A PBX system. 


The new system speeds up connec- 
tions of incoming calls and permits 
direct inter-factory dialing without 
assistance from the operator. The new 
number recently issued to the firm is 
Swift 2-8723. 


NEW ELEVATOR STARTED 

JOLLEY, IOWA — The Jolley 
Farmers Co-op Elevator Co. has 
started construction of a 70,000 bu. 
concrete grain elevator. It is located 
between the two flat steel storage 
facilities built two years ago. The 
three buildings are to be operated as 
one unit. The new elevator will have 
15 grain bins. Completion date of the 
new construction will be from Aug. 
15 to Sept. 1. 
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Digestive enzymes - 8 Vitamins including Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - Values 
not obtainable from any other source. 


Better Health, Growth and Production - Greater feed efficiency - Lower Feed cost 


Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


a natural source of 


For All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 


Yeast Culture values proven by state college tests 


write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


LABORATORY SERVICES FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS 
Vitamin Assays—Antibiotic Levels—Medicated Feeds—Analyses 


Nutritional Studies—Research—Toxicology—Evaluations 
HARRIS LABORATORIES, INC. 


Chemists — Bacteriologists — Engineers 
816 St., 8, Nebraska 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


= y Py 
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Farmers Appreciate: 
Economy of Hubbard Program 
Results of Hubbard Feeds 


Economy and results are two important factors farmers 
consider in choosing a feeding program, and Hubbard's Sunshine 
will give them both, according to H. F, “Herb” Zieiske, Manager 
of the Farmers Cooperative Elevator Company in Lake Mills, 
lowa. 

“Once a farmer feeds Hubbard’s Sunshine—he will always 
feed it,’ comments Mr. Zielske. “! sold Hubbard’s Sunshine for 
14 years as assistant manager at Ledyard, lowa, and for nine 
years here at Lake Mills. | find that farmers like the economy of 
the Hubbard program and the results Hubbard Feeds produce. 

“I know that Hubbard products are a favorite with our 
customers,” Mr. Zielske goes on to say. “I’ve checked the 
records and find that the 
elevator here at Lake Mills 
has been handling Hub- 
bard’s Sunshine for 30 
years.” 

This highly successful 
Farmers Elevator in north- 
ern lowa has a 200,000- 
bushel grain capacity with 
modern feed mill equipped 
with hammer mill, attri- 
tion mill, two 2-ton mixers @ 
and one I-ton mixer and 
bulk feed equipment. 


MR. DEALER 

Hubbard's Dealer Program adds up to GREATER PROFITS 
for you. Pioneers in the feed concentrate field, Hubbard leads in 
Finalee Services that pre-sell the many Hubbard Feeding Pro- 
grams to your customers. Regular customer advertising, special 
promotions, dealer advertising aids, training schools, laboratory 
service and counsel are only a few of the many ways Hubbard 
builds YOUR profits with a complete merchandising program. 


Write Today for Complete Information 


MILLING COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Marion, Indiana 


AY : 
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ITALIAN FEED MEETING—The third annual Mixed Feed Conference spon- 
sored by the Italian Association of the Mixed Feed Producers (Assalzoo) in 
cooperation with the Soybean Council of America was held recently in Rome. 
Among the more than 200 persons in attendance were (left to right): first 
picture, Prof. Bartolo Maymone, conference chairman; Piero Borrone, presi- 
dent of Assalzoo, and Dr. J. L. Krider, vice president, Central Soya Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; second picture, Dr. Adolino Di Giorgia, assistant to the director 
for Italy, SBC, and Dr. Elton L. Johnson, professor and head of the depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. Dr. Johnson 
presented a paper on “Modern Concepts of Nutrition and American Breeds of 
Poultry,” and Dr. Krider spoke on “U.S. Feeding Techniques for Growing- 


Sec. Benson Urges 
Farmers to ‘Lead in 


Economic Integration’ 


BROADWAY, VA. “Farmers 
should take the initiative and mold 
economic integration themselves to 
make sure it adequately serves their 
interests,’ Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, told the Rocking- 
ham Poultry Marketing Cooperative 
recently. 

Sec. Benson said that the develop- 
ment of the contract farming type of 
economic integration has raised seri- 
ous questions. One of these, he said, 
is: Will this type of integration in 
this industry result in the disappear- 
ance of the independent poultry grow- 
er? 

In his address, he urged farmers to 
“create new opportunities for your- 


Finishing Butcher Hogs.” 


selves through joint efforts.” 


“THE WORLD’S 
LEADING MANUFA TURER 
OF HORIZONTAL 

MIXING EQUIPMENT 


INTRODUCES 
THE ‘ 


SURGE BIN 


FOR CONTINUOUS MIXING OPERATIONS 
Designed for use in conjunction with the Marion Mixer, the Marion Surge 
Bin provides greater mixing capacity for the amount of space required. 


The Merion Mixer hondles the mixieg of dry 

molasses, fish solubles, enimal fot: ond other 

additives, vith the same ease and depesdobility. THE MARION 
MIXER WILL MIX GROUND GRAINS, HAY & ROUGHAGES, “MINERALS, : 

CORN COBS, ETC., WITH MOLASSES AND WILL MIX CRIMPED © 
ROLLED GRAINS WITH MOLASSES without? destreying the 


TOP PERFORMANCE AND IN- 
CREASED PROFITS ARE YOURS 
FROM THE SPECIALISTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIP-— 
MENT. There’s a Marion 


This New Complete 


The Marion Mixer Takes the “Doubt Out of THE MIX. If the 
formula is right . . . the mix is right . . . every batch. The 
exclusively designed mixing and blending action assures @ 
uniform mix every time. The mixing blade faces follow the curve 
of the cylinder shell with the closest tolerance possible so that 
not even the tiniest morsel of your mix escapes the sweep of 
the blades. 


scriptive 


0 pry 
FEerTi 


NAME 


887 11th St., Marion, lowa 
Please send me without obligation, the new de- 


() MOLASSES MIXER 


catalog and prices. 


MIXER 


FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


Sec. Benson remarked on the co- 
operative’s program whereby it ad- 
vances money to individual farmers 
against poultry raised, in order that 
they can take advantage of all the 
cash prices for supplies. 

“This puts individual producers 
back into the position where they 
belong, as individual growers, de- 
pending upon their own good judg- 
ment, with the aid of what counsel- 
ing you can give them,” he said. “This 
appears to be an attractive alterna- 
tive to the type of complete integra- 
tion which has been so prevalent in 
certain areas.” 

“One of the ways poultrymen are 
seeking to overcome their difficulties 
is being demonstrated in New Eng- 
land where the Eastern States Ex- 
change established a promotion and 
marketing division, merging all of the 
poultry and egg associations of those 
states,” Mr. Benson observed. 

“Such a broad regional approach 
to marketing problems certainly re- 
flects the enterprise and imagination 
of egg producers in this day when in- 
creasingly the need among farmers is 
to ‘think big,’”” Mr. Benson added. 

He noted that change is the life 
blood of the American free enterprise 
system, but that changes bring prob- 
lems and the poultry industry “is 
finding some of the adjustments diffi- 
cult.” 

Farmers Must Adjust 

“But over the long run,” he said, 
“I am deeply convinced that it is bet- 
ter for farmers to make adjustments 
for themselves than for government 
to attempt to make their adjustments 
for them.” 

He pointed out some of the “tough 
problems” in the poultry industry last 
year, adding that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had cooperated 
with the industry in intensive mer- 
chandising campaigns and through 
buying and distributing dried eggs 
and turkeys, mostly to the school 
lunch program. 

However, he said that it “did not, 
and must not, put the government in- 
to the poultry business.” He added 
that in 1950, the government had 
been in the business when various un- 
sound programs for eggs resulted in 
net realized costs to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. totaling $190 million. 
“Even more important, these at- 
tempts to support egg prices failed,” 
he said. 

He pointed out that the industry is 
making adjustments, noting that the 
laying flock on Jan. 1 was 4% below 


3 IMPROVED 
FORTIFIERS 


for egg, breeder, 
4 turkey and broiler feeds 


VITADINE 
(100 Ibs.) 


VITADINE 
(50 Ibs.) XX 


NUTRIFFIC 
(10 Ibs.) 


New stepped-up potencies, low mixing costs, 
more uniform distribution . to meet to- 
day’s need for greater feed efficiency! 3 
package sizes to meet the exact needs of 
your equipment for easy, accurate mixing. 


WRITE 
TODAY! 
for latest 
information on 
Blatchford's 
Improved 
Fortifiers 


Moin Plont & Offices Midwest Division West Coost Division 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines, to Nempo, Idoho 


Blatchforas 
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RAPIDS MACHINERY CO 
Meri STATE 
887 11th St., 
ee 


UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION ... milled 
to a fineness that assures uniform dis- 
tribution of the recommended levels 
of each trace mineral. 


STABLE . . . each trace mineral re- 
tains its full potency over long periods 
of storage. Tests over a period of 
880 days (nearly 2! years) show no 
loss of iodine, normally the most un- 
stable of them all. 


Calcium Carbonate Company 


Pioneer Producers of Trace Element Products 


520 South 4th Street + Quincy, Minols 
323 Weedmen of the World Building, Omohe 2, Neb., Bex 409, Carthage, Me. 


NON-OXIDIZING ... . inhibits de- 
struction of vitamins and fats in feeds 
—a special feature developed in the 
CCC Research Laboratory. 


COMPATIBLE .. . trace minerals in 
CCC premixes undergo no chemical 
change under usual storage condi- 
tions, 


DISTRIBUTORS: R. A. 
P.O. Box 663, Arcadia, 

R. D. Erwin Co., 738 Third 

al Bank Bidg., Nashville 3 Tennessee 
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MORE EGGS. 
‘MORE MEAT! 


with 
ANDERSON’S 


HI-LO-MATIC 


Hanging 
Waterer 


ry. 


FARM VALUE OF POULTRY 
PRODUCTS 
1959 


(Value of Sales 
Plus Home 
Consumption) 


Broilers 


(form produced) 
5% 
TOTAL $3.1 BILLIONS 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 7668-60(5) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


GROSS INCOME DOWN—Farmers’ gross income from poultry enterprises 
in 1959 was down to the lowest level since 1944, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. Net income in 1959 was also low, but 1960 promises to be a 
more favorable year for producers of eggs, broilers and probably turkeys as 
well. At $3.1 billion, the 1959 combined value of sales plus home consumption 
of eggs, farm (“by-product”) chickens, broilers, turkeys and other poultry 
was 12% lower than in 1958. For egg producers, and probably for broiler 
growers also, net incomes declined by an even greater percentage than the 
gross; but for turkey growers who sold their crop late in the season, 1959 was 


THE HI-LO-MATIC gives a new surge 
of water each time the water level is low- 
ered. This fresh water makes your birds 
drink more, thus causing greater feed con- 
version. 


*% EASY TO RAISE—in just 60 seconds—no more rusty stand 
adjustment buried in litter. Entire length raises. 


* EASY TO ADJUST—any heig:::—for birds of all sizes—makes 
house-cleaning easy. 

* EASY TO CLEAN—normal surge of water flushes out trough— 
nothing to disassemble—just remove plugs and sweep out. 


* DELIVERS MORE FRESH WATER—automatic valve keeps 


water fresh—more profits with healthier birds. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
WATER VALVE 


* NO SPILLING—no overturned 


troughs—stable, will not over- 
turn when/if crowded by panicy 
birds. 


10-YEAR GUARANTEE 
GALVANIZED OR PORCELAINIZED 


ANDERSON 
1S YOUR 


_ ONE-STOP 
WEADQUARTERS 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
EQUIPMENT” 


For more information, 
write or wire: 


ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 
P.0.Box 1052» MElrose 9-241 « Indianapolis 6,Ind. 


a more favorable year than 1958. 


a year earlier. He added that broiler 
producers are making adjustments 
and turkey producers are also taking 
a more conservative approach to pro- 
duction. 

“All of these adjustments are sig- 
nificant,”’ he said. “Even though they 
are not entirely adequate in every 
instance, they are definitely steps in 
the right direction. 

“We are convinced that the welfare 
of agriculture demands freedom to 
make adjustments—not controls—not 
regimentation.” 

He said USDA would stress mar- 
kets and new uses, adding that it 
was “tremendously pleased with the 
results of our poultry export pro- 
grams in Switzerland and Germany.” 

Sec. Benson explained the USDA 
position on chemicals used in the 
production and processing of food. 

“Our first concern is the safety and 
wholesomeness of the foods produced, 
processed and marketed in the U:S.,” 
he said. “I have traveled in many 
countries of the world during the 
past five years, and I say, without 
any qualification whatsoever, that I 
firmly believe our food supplies here 
in the U.S. are the safest, cleanest, 
most wholesome to be found any- 
where on the face of the earth. The 
USDA wholeheartedly endorses the 
proper use of chemicals. We sincerely 
urge all producers, though, to con- 
scientiously follow the instructions on 
the label.” 

He noted that not only have chemi- 
cals brought under control damaging 
poultry diseases, but they also have 


made poultry feeds immensely more 
effective. 

“It is important that we tell these 
facts to the people,” he said. “Chemi- 
cals are necessary. They are here to 
stay. On the other hand, it is ab- 
solutely vital that everyone who uses 
chemicals in food should use them in 
accordance with the instructions.” 

Sec. Benson praised the “forward- 
looking officials and agencies in Vir- 
ginia’” who recognized the problems 
caused by poultry diseases and got an 
early start in working on good man- 
agement practices for control meas- 
ures. “The result is that the con- 
demnation rate on broilers was only 
nine-tenths of 1% here in Virginia 
last year—some 60% below the rate 
for the nation as a whole,” he said. 

Mr. Benson described farm coopera- 
tives as being “economically, socially 
and spiritually sound.” 


NEW FEED FIRM 

CASHION, ARIZ. — Palo Verde 
Grain Co. here in Maricopa County 
has filed articles of incorporation, 
listing $100,000 capitalization to carry 
on the “business of food commodities 
for the animal and poultry industry; 
buying, selling, manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and dealing at wholesale 
and retail in grain by-products of the 
milling industry.” 

Incorporators are Harry R. Snow, 
South Pasadena, Cal.; Dohn R. Bu- 
chanan, Cashion, Ariz., and David M. 
Haggard, Phoenix. Directors are 
these persons and William F. Bird, 
South Pasadena. 


Kansas Soya 


Kansas Soya produces a quality product from 
the CREAM of the soybean crop... 


..then schedules shipments for dependable 
on-TIME delivery, from our mill to yours. 


Phone Dickens 2-7270 


Products Co.,Inc. 


| 


EMPORIA KANSAS. 


Emporio, Kansas 
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EGG CANDLING LESSON—Carroll 
Dunham, vice president of the North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council, 
gives a lesson in egg candling to In- 
grid Vivian Carlson, Putnam, Conn., 
poultry princess of the Northeast, at 
the NEPPCO Egg Quality School 
held recently at Rutgers University. 


Teamwork Stressed 


At Egg Quality School 


TRENTON, N.J.— “More intensi- 
fied teamwork between retailer, pack- 
er and egg producer holds the key 
to improved egg quality for north- 
eastern housewives and greater egg 
consumption.” 

This was the theme hammered out 
by some of the nation’s leading ex- 
perts in both quality and merchan- 
dising at the 29th Egg Quality School 
held at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J., under the sponsor- 
ship of the Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council. 

A total of 95 persons took part 
in the school, rated as one of the 
finest in the council’s history. 

One of the most searching studies 
into the need for closer cooperation 
between egg producer and retailer 
was presented by Dr. D. C. Good- 
rich of Cornell University. He un- 
derscored the need for a better work- 
ing relationship in his presentation 
of detailed survey information on 
such items as retailer reactions to 
egg quality and the cost of produc- 
ing this extra quality on the farm. 

Others, like Steven Urner of the 
Poultry and Egg National Board and 
John C. Huttar of the Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Ithaca, N.Y., in- 
terpreted the advantages of nearness 
to market and intensified promotion 
in capturing a larger share of the 
market for northeastern poultrymen. 

Lecture sessions were combined 
with a heavy schedule of laboratory 
classes where students participated 
in studies of egg quality under the 
eyes of a team of some 30 instructors. 
This year’s classes averaged about 
three students per instructor to in- 
sure close supervision. 

One of the high points of the school 
came with the annual picnic, held at 
the Log Cabin located on the Rutgers 
horticultural farm. Joining the coun- 
cil and the university in the sponsor- 
ship of the school were the New 
Jersey and the U.S. Departments of 
Agriculture. 


To Manage Mill 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS — Eu- 
gene Maurer, a native of Montezuma, 
Kansas, is the new manager of the 
feed and seed cleaning mili of the 
Garden City Co-op Equity Exchange. 
He was graduated from Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas, 
where he specialized in feed tech- 
nology. 

He came to Garden City from 
the milling operation at the Staley 
research farm at Liberty, Mo. 


Results of Clemson 


Molasses Tests Given 


CLEMSON, S. C.—Feed trials con- 
ducted in South Carolina have shown 
that molasses can adequately and 
economically substitute for one-half 
of the concentrate of milking cows 
when the cows are fed hay as the 
basic forage. 

These results were reported by Dr. 
W. A. King of the Clemson College 
dairy department during the annual 
meeting of the American Dairy Sci- 
ence Assn. 

Feed trials were conducted with 
milking cows to compare the feeding 
of blackstrap molasses in a trough 
with molasses poured on hay. Alfalfa, 
coastal, and oat hays were fed in 
three separate tests. 

The molasses consumption was con- 
trolled at 8 or 9 Ib. per cow daily with 
the concentrate reduced to one-half. 
The protein content of the concen- 


trate was increased to satisfy the 
protein requirement. 

The hays were fed free choice plus 
30 Ib. of corn silage per cow daily. 
Milk production in all groups by 
types of hay fed was almost identical. 
The feed costs per 100 Ib. of 4% fat- 
corrected milk were slightly less for 
the molasses groups. 

In other tests, Dr. King reported 
that eight groups of yearling dairy 
heifers were fed oat hay or coastal 
Bermuda grass hay free choice to 
compare 5 Ib. ground shelled corn 
with supplements of blackstrap mo- 
lasses and urea-molasses fed free 
choice in a trough. Cottonseed meal 
was fed to adjust the protein intake. 

Both 3.5% and 4% urea-molasses 
were used. The average consumption 
of the molasses was 5.9 Ib. per heifer 
daily with 6.2 lb. for the urea-mo- 
lasses. The average daily gain over 
the 84-day experiments was 1.46 lb. 
with shelled corn, 1.34 lb. with the 
molasses and 0.99 lb. with the urea- 
molasses. The gains were significant- 
ly lower for the urea-molasses ra- 
tions. 
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Green-Chop Feeding 
Trials Reported 


LAS VEGAS, NEV.—Trials at the 
Southern Nevada field station have 
shown that under certain conditions 
prevailing in that part of the state 
it can be profitable to grow cereal 
grains for green-chop feeding. 

The station reported that baricy 
yielding 18 tons of forage per acre, 
valued at $6.85 a ton, showed total 
returns of $123.30 when fed as green- 
chop in station trials. 

Total costs were $64.05 per acre. 
This left a profit of $59.25 an acre. 

Cost items considered were land 
preparation, fertilizer application, ir- 
rigation, seed, planting, ditch main- 
tenance, taxes, truck use, returns on 
investment and land leveling and 
harvesting costs. 

Since the crop only occupied the 
resources five months of the year, 
the fixed cost items were prepared 
for that time. 


a knows that her calf is well taken care of if the SCHENLEY’s SOLUDRI 


is part of the feed-manufacturer’s milk replacer. 


Dairy cows also like SCHENLEY’s CORN DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


MOTHER 


WITH SOLUBLES as a popular protein supplement. It is a favorite ingredient 
in concentrate mixture for cattle. Both SCHENLEY’s SOLUDRI and CORN 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES include GFF, the Grain Fer- 
era Factor. They are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire 
o-day. 


Member of The Distillers Feed Research Council 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7029—Poultry 
Health Calendar 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories has 
developed an aid to encourage pro- 
ducers to set up a complete health 
program for poultry. Called a “Poul- 
try-Health Calendar,” the aid can be 
personalized for each flock owner. 
Product-use suggestions to fit the 
producer's flock can be made by 
drawing a line from the product 
name to the date he should use it. 
For more information, check No. 
7029 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7030—Moisture 
Recorder 


Burrows Equipment Co. announces 
its new moisture tester which incor- 
porates a number of scientific ad- 
vances to make the operation com- 
pletely automatic. According to com- 
pany literature, tests for each type of 
grain are specially programmed by a 
printed circuit card which is inserted 
into the recorder. A small electronic 
sensing device located in the test cell 
takes the temperature of the grain 
automatically and relays it to the 
electronic brain. A test cell corrects 
for any variations in weight per bush- 
el. All factors are fed into the elec- 
tronic circuit and computed by the 
instrument. Next, a motorized drum 
revolves and comes to a stop at the 
correct moisture percentage which 
may be read visually on a lighted 
dial. A feature of the recorder is a 
special printing device to record the 
moisture percentage on a scale tick- 
et or other slip of paper if desired. 


NEW SERVICE - 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


The recorder uses a 250 gram sample 
for all grains. The instrument oper- 
ates on the principle of dielectric 
measurement using high frequency 
radio waves to penetrate the grain 
sample. A balanced electronic circuit 
operating like a mechanical scale as- 
sures accuracy, the company says. 
An electronically controlled servo 
motor balances the circuit at all 
times, providing an automatic read 
out of moisture content and auto- 
matic self-checking each time the 
test cell is emptied. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 7030 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7035—A and D 
Fortifier 


Increased stability is claimed for 
Peter Hand Foundation’s new forti- 
fier, “Improved Vitamin A & D,,” 
now being used in all of the com- 
pany’s program premixes. The prod- 
uct was tested in the company’s lab- 
oratories and was found to be signifi- 
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cantly better, especially in pellets, the 
company says. The research disclosed 
that the fortifier, in addition to being 
more stable, is resistant to destruc- 
tion following pelleting of mash feeds 
and when in intimate contact with 
minerals. For more information, 
check No. 7035 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7031—Coding, 
Marking Unit 


Thomas Engineering Co. announces 
the Model 603 Teko Coder, which 
allows production coding, marking 
and printing in three colors at once. 
The machine prints a legend 3 in. 
high and up to 15 in. long, using as its 
ink supply three 1 in. Porelon plastic 


rollers. By varying the colors of Pore- 
lon used, packagers may have simul- 
taneous three-color printing. The 
Porelon plastic cylinders of the coder 
hold enough ink in suspension for 
printing of up to 150,000 legends. 
These rollers eliminate the need for 
fluid inks, solvents, ink fountains and 
reservoirs, transfer rollers and the 
problems of their maintenance. For 
more information, check No. 7031 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7039—Chicken, 
Turkey Wormer 


Specifide, Inc., has announced that 
“Trimintic,” a triple chicken and tur- 
key wormer, is now available in 
crumble form. The new form is in 
response to consumer demand, the 
company says, because they are easy 
to add to the feed either at the mill 
or farm level. Trimintic is a combina- 
tion of three worming compounds. 
One pound of the product mixed with 
the regular mash feed will worm 400 
chickens or 200 turkeys over six 
weeks old, the company says. For 
more information, check No. 7039 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7037—Protein 
Meter 


The “Blend-O-Matic” protein meter 
that eliminates hand mixing of feed 
supplements in automatic feeding 
systems has been announced by Mog- 
ler Farm Industries, Inc. The unit 
can be set to add the desired propor- 
tions of supplements to automatically 
make exactly any ration desired, the 
company says. It has up to 100 lb. 
capacity for any type of supplement 
from fine meal to molasses pellets. It 
can also be used for shell corn or 
rolled corn or any free-flowing grain. 
Adjustments can be. made to empty 
the hopper in two minutes or up to a 


half-hour, the company says. The 
unit fits any automatic feeding sys- 
tem or any place where grain or sup- 
plement metering is needed. It comes 
with a % h.p. fan-cooled sealed mo- 
tor. A “Bag Buster” feature inside 
the hopper rips open sacks and drops 
contents into hopper. For details, 
check No. 7037 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7033—Premix 
Program Booklet 


Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
announces the availability of the 
“T-H Premix Program Booklet,” 
which describes the company’s line of 
packaged premixes. Exact composi- 
tions are given along with suggested 
rations. The 28-page booklet covers 
premix programs for poultry, tur- 
keys, swine and ruminants. For 
copies, check No. 7033 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7032—Expanded 
Line 


The addition of two new sizes to 
its line of type “KO” vibrators has 
been announced by the Cleveland Vi- 
brator Co. The one-piece air vibrators 
keep materials flowing from bins, 
chutes and hoppers, the company 
says, and the one-piece construction 
eliminates unnecessary bolts, an end 
plate and a mounting plate. Air con- 
sumption is also less, the company 
says. The line now includes a 1% in. 
and 5 in. size with long stroke, heavy 


duty pistons in the larger models. 
Cylinders are of steel or aluminum. 
All units can be equipped with auto- 
matic lubrication and air filter units 
For more information, check No. 7032 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7034—Fall 
Promotion 


A fall consumer promotion that 
includes a special offer on a Swiss- 
made antimagnetic wrist watch, was 
introduced by the Agricultural Divi- 
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sion of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. The 
firm is providing, through dealers, a 
chance for poultry raisers to pur- 
chase the imported watch at two- 
thirds off retail price. The purchase 
price plus the package label from any 
size of Terramycin Egg Formula or 
Terramycin Poultry Formula, quali- 
fies for the watch. For details, check 
No. 7034 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7038—Vitamin K 
For Blood Spots 


Heterochemical Corp. has an- 
nounced the completion of a series of 
field trials conducted to test the value 
of “Stabilized Hetrogen K” in reduc- 
in the incidence of blood spots in 


eggs. The firm has prepared a tech- 
nical report on one of the trials which 
shows that there was a significant re- 
duction in the percentage of blood 
spots produced by commercial layers 
in cages when 4 gm. of Heterochemi- 
cal’s vitamin K product were added 
per ton of feed. A company spokes- 
man said that although some previous 
research showed little or no benefit 
from vitamin K in controlling blood 
spots, “we believe the greater stabili- 
ty of our product has actually in- 
creased the amount of this vitamin 
available to the bird from the feed to 
which it has been added.” Further 
work is under way. Applying some 
economics to the technical report, 
figures were presented indicating 
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EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 


The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 
PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 

from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
Phone 23391 


P.O. Box 53 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


"i tion time. The modern square shape con- i 
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Master Feed & Seed Co., Inc. of Wisconsin — Bulk feed station at Madison, Wisconsin 


Big capacity, free-flowing Bulk-O-Mate 
tanks are the perfect way to build or expand 
bulk feed handling facilities and still con- 
serve your working capital. These complete 
“packaged” all-steel installations—including 
structural frames, tanks, hoppers and deck 
—save planning time. 100% bolt-together 
construction saves costly welding and erec- | 


forms to property lines . . . fits flush against 
buildings or between sidings and service 1 
roads. Even in multi-tank installations 
there’s no lost space. Easily compartmented 
Bulk-O-Mate installations like this make it 
simple and practical to handle big volumes 
of a wide variety of feed easily, efficiently 
with a minimum of help. Write for details. | 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 1402 East 12th street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising ¢ Metal Buildings « 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. + Minneapolis, Minn. « Galesburg, Ill. + Rich 


Manufacturing 
d, Calif. « Birmingham, Ala. « Houston, Tex. + Burlington, Ont.; Can, 
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that, with a reduction of 4.7% in 
blood spots and assuming certain 
price and production data, the spend- 
ing of 18¢ to add 4 gm. of Stabilized 
Hetrogen K to a ton of feed would 
give the grower an extra profit of 
$4.10 per ton. For further informa- 
tion, check No. 7038 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7036—Automatic 
Proportioner 


A new device that automatically 
and precisely introduces water solu- 
ble drugs, chemicals and biologics 
into the water line, has been intro- 
duced by Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 
The Vineland “Crown Proportioner” 
delivers precisely 1 oz. of medication 
or chemicals to every galion of water 
without pumps, motors or electricity. 
It operates on any water line with 5 
lb. pressure or more, and maintains 
exact proportions of medications even 
when pressure fluctuates, the com- 


pany says. Changes from one medi- 
cation require only a _ three-minute 
flushing of the device. It has a capac- 
ity of 180 gal. an hour. For infor- 
mation, check No. 7036 on the coupon 
and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedscuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 1992—Storage structure bulle- 
ton, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7993—Turkey waterer, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co. 

No. 7994—New type nest, Oakes 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7995—Mathematics, nutrition 
information, Lime Crest 
Laboratory, Lime Crest Products 
Corporation of America. 

No. 7996—Bag holder bulletin, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 1997—Dust separator bulletin, 


Wall Colmonoy Corp. 
No. 7999—Palletizing method, Pow- 
er-Curve Conveyor Co. 


SERVE 


THE INDUSTRY 
B ETTER “ THESE AREA REPRESENTATIV 


Tue V. D. ANDERSON 

COMPANY ~~ 

1935 West 96 Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Mexico—Amerex Ingenieros, 
S.A.. Apartado Postal 
30150, Mexico, D.F. 


PARTS DEPOTS 
leveland — Main Office and 
Parts Depot: 1980 W. 96 
Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
OLympic 1-1900 
Mid-South — Parts Depot: 
Valley Machinery and Sup- 
ply Company, DeSoto Sta., 
612 N. Main St., Memphis, 
Tenn. JAckson 7-7935 
West Coast—Parts Depot: 
H. H. Hansen, Post Office 
Box 1626, Fresno, Calif., 
ADams 3-6135 
Colorado & Utah — Parts 
Depot: Longero, Inc., 3410 
Brighton Bivd., Denver, 
Col. AComa 2-2514 
Mexico—Amerex Ingenieros, 
S.A., Apartado Postal 
30150, Mexico, D.F., 
Tel.: 111516 


ne Genuine Expeller Parts are Best! 


E. O. Fowter 
1617 Woodlawn Drive 
Fort Worth 14, Texas 


To supply plant owners extraction equipment is one thing but to 
service that equipment is quite another. No one appreciates this fact 
more than The V. D. Anderson Company. That’s why we have 
divided the country up into areas, each with its representative and 
parts depots ready to render prompt service. Whether your problem 
is operational, additional Expellers, supplementary equipment or 
parts, the men who man these areas and depots can help you. 
Stocked at parts depots are Anderson genuine parts, made to exact- 
ing engineering and material specifications —the same parts used 
in new Expellers. Your Anderson area representatives and parts 


depots are ready to serve you. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


Division of International Basic Economy Corporation 


1944 W. 96 St., Cleveland, Ohio 


ES A 
} 
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ND PARTS DEPOTS 


J.C. LUNDMARK - 
2016 Southwood Road 
Vestavia Hills 
Birmingham 9, Alabama. 


No. 7000 — Nesting system, Storm 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 7001 — Mobile feed mill, Seco, 
Inc. 

No. 7002 -— Conveying system bro- 
chure, Flo-Tronics, Inc. 

No. 7003—Coder, printer, Thomas 
Engineering Co. 

No. 7004 — Blower unit, Sutorbilt 


Corp. 

No. 7005—Newcastle vaccine, Dela- 
ware Poultry Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7006 — Animal health display, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7007— Fly bait syrup, Myzon 
Laboratories. 

No. 7009 — Table feeder bulletin, 
B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7010—Pit scale, Thurman Scale 


Co. 

No. 7011—Publication on switches 
—Micro Switch, division of _Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

No. 17012 — Hopper bulletin, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7013—Steel building booklet, 
Stran-Steel Corp. 

No. 7014 — Track scale bulletin, 
Cardinal Scale Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7015— Flow meter, Industrial 


Processes, Inc. 

No. 7016— Grain unloading auger, 
Wyatt Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7017—Rotary air compressors, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7018 — Worm, germ drench, 
Right Weight Co., Inc. 

No. 7019 — Market bulletin, Jacob- 
sen Publishing Co. 

No. 7020—Pig holding unit, Caswell 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7021— Feed weighing, Scales, 
Inc. 

No. 7022—Bag, bulk unit, Sudenga 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 170283—Jackknife premium, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7024—Mobile management pro- 
gram, Barnard & Leas Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc. 

No. 7025—Sampling probe, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 7026—Van tank, Transicold 
Corp. 

No. 7027—Bulk material handler, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7028 — Automatic calf feeder, 
K & K Manufacturing Co. 
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The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 


® Chemical Analyses 
Vitamin Assays 
= Drug Assays 
" Spectrographic Analyses 
® Chick Feeding Experiments 
= Formula Reviews 
Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 


R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


IMESTONE PRODUCTS 


CORP OF AMERICA 
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IN THE FEED 


Small wonder TRITHIADOL, Sterwin’s superior, ‘‘use-proved”’ coccidiostat, 
gives top profits to broiler growers. For with TRITHIADOL, control goes hand 
in hand with feed conversion. t 

TRITHIADOL is the only coccidiostat that effectively controls all important 
species of coccidia while giving top feed conversion. 

DOLLAR AND CENTs proof of this exclusive ‘“double-feature” is reflected in 
the extra profits (up to $40 per 1000 birds) registered by TRITHIADOL in 
comparative tests with other leading coccidiostats. 

Tested and proved in laboratory and field tests . . . TRITHIADOL pays off 
where you want it to . . . in commercial use. Sterwin’s TRITHIADOL is “‘use- 
proved” in every poultry growing area, in every growing season . . . under 
widely varying growing conditions. 

IN REPLACEMENT CHICKENS — TritH1ADOL controls commercially impor- 
tant species of coccidia . . . allows development of early immunity which 
continues into laying period. 


SEE YOUR STERWIN TECHNICALLY-TRAINED REPRESENTATIVE or write...wire or phone collect to: 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
__LAckawonna 4-6400 


U, S. Pat. Nos 


_ ONLY TRITHIADOL HAS ALL 9 
OF THESE MAJOR ADVANTAGES, 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Effectively controls all economically 
important species of coccidia. 


Completely safe for poultry; harm- 
less to other warm blooded animals. 
Superior feed conversion and weight 
gain. 

Permits immunity to develop early. 
Displays no adverse effects on egg 
production, shell or interior quality. 
Comparatively no effect on hatch- 
ability or fertility. 

Is compatible with all commonly 
used feed ingredients. 

Stable, free flowing, easily blended 
with feeds. 

Effectively reduces tapeworm and 
large roundworm burden—a sub- 
stantial aid in any worm control 
program. 
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FORTIFICATION ALONE WON'T 


FASSISTANCE 


DO THE JOB..., | NEED 
,Too— 


"Assistance — Formula Service, Advice, Labora- 
tory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising Your Brand 
Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” that help you 
profit on the Ultra-Life Program, 


4; 
LABORATORIES, INC. 

Main Office and Plont — East St. Louis, Iilinois 
One of the oldert ond lergert of vitamin and mineral products. 


Why don't you 
inquire today? 


WELL, FoR 


FORTIFICATION 

Plvs A PLANNED 
PROGRAM, CALL 
THE ULTRA-LIFE 


There's a 


every need 


CONVEYOR 
BUILT TO Do IT Better 


For every grain elevating, conveying or distributing job, there’s 
a standard BAZOOKA auger designed and built to do it. Only 
BAZOOKA offers you so complete a line of sizes, capacities, 
features and accessories, and such ease of adaptation to virtually 


BAZOOKA standard 4”, 6”, 8” and 10” horizontal, 
and vertical conveyors and distributing augers give you a 
complete range of sizes for every grain and feed conveying 
system. Ruggedly built for commercial use, they feature sec- 
tional tube construction for easy extendability, flanged inlets 
and outlets for quick bolting of spouts, elbows, adaptors, 
gates, etc. and a complete line of matching accessories, in- 
cluding tail pieces and hoppers. BAZOOKA 8” and 10” dis- 
tributing augers have enclosed chain reduction drives for 


AUGER 


greater efficiency, capacity and power economy. 


See your Wyatt BAZOOKA Dealer today or write for FREE illustrated BAZOOKA 
Booklet. It shows you how BAZOOKA can do a better job for you, at less cost. 


BAZOOKA 6”, 8” and 10” Carrier models 

have a capacity of up to 4,000 bushels 

per hour, can be elevated almost ver- 
tically, extended by adding sections. The new 
10” BAZOOKA C100, available in lengths to 
62’, has a bottom double-chain reduction 
drive, double crank handles for easy eleva- 
tion and lowering. The 6” and 8” BAZOOKA 
Carrier models feature enclosed chain head 
drive for positive, vibration-free power trans- 
mission. ALL BAZOOKA Carrier models 
available with electric, gasoline or PTO drive. 
NEW BAZOOKA Self-Propelled Swinging Hopper 
AZOOKAS 
for transfer from trucks in driveways, bir 
sites, other hard-to-maneuver places. Many 


(left) is ideal for use with carrier 


other uses. 


BAZOOKA 4” and 6” Portable Models with 
sealed head bearings are built for heavy duty 


work. Famous 4” Super-Scooper available in 
standard 11’ and 16’ lengths; BAZOOKA H60 
(6”) unit has built in spout. Basic 12’ length, 
5’ and 10’ extensions. 


WYATT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Sth Street 


Salina, Kansas 


inclined 


HATCHERY BUILDING—Sfiown is the exterior of the Fellows Hatchery 
building operated by Baird and Millard Fellows with their father and mother, 


Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey Fellows. 


Missouri Hatchery Has 
Egg Marketing Plan 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


A hatchery can play an important 
part in a quality egg marketing plan. 

This is shown by the Fellows 
Hatchery, Salisbury, Mo., operated by 
Baird and Millard Fellows with 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Aubrey Fellows, since 1928. Both 
men are anxious to provide market 
outlets for the poultrymen who raise 
hatching eggs for them, and so they 
participate in an egg marketing plan 
during the months when the hatchery 
does not buy all the egg output of 
certain poultrymen. 

Under the plan, the Fellows Hatch- 
ery trucks eggs to the St. Louis mar- 
ket about once a week. Shipments 
vary from 80 to 100 cases a week 
from about 20 producers. The egg 
producers bring the eggs to the hatch- 
ery, but occasionally the hatchery 
picks up some eggs. 

The eggs are graded by the St. 
Louis market source and the egg pro- 
ducer gets back a report showing 
how his eggs graded. For its part in 
the program, the hatchery charges 
only 3¢ per dozen which just about 
pays for the trucking charge. 

“This program is more of an ac- 
commodation to our egg producers 
than it is a profit-making venture for 
us,” states Baird Fellows. “Very 
often there is a difference between 
the local and St. Louis markets of 
3-7¢. When the price ratio falls too 
low, as it does seasonally now and 
then, we discontinue shipping the 
eggs and wait until prices are better. 

“We have been marketing eggs for 
producers for quite a few years now. 
The producer must keep no particular 
breed of hen, although many do have 
DeKalbs. We hatch DeKalbs here at 
Salisbury.” 

Eggs for the St. Louis market must 


be large white eggs, and they must be 
spotlessly clean, states Mr. Fellows. 
They must be gathered at least three 
times per day and must be cooled, 
preferably in a walk-in cooler. How- 
ever, some producers cool by means 
of an air-conditioned unit in the base- 
ment, 

The hatchery tries to confine the 
plan to poultrymen who produce 
hatching eggs for them. These poul- 
trymen are good operators, have high 
standards and realize the methods it 
takes to produce quality eggs for mar- 
ket. 

Last year the hatch amounted to 
175,000 chicks. This year, the firm 
has several growers raising started 
pullets for it. At the time this writer 
visited the hatchery, it had 3,600 16- 
week-old pullets on hand which are 


SERVICE—Baird Fellows lifts a bag 
of feed into a customer’s car trunk. 
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FEED WAREHOUSE—This is the Fellows Hatchery feed warehouse located 
across the street from the hatchery building. Note the large sign above the 


warehouse. 
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Each time a weevil bites into your stored 
grain he takes a bite out of your profits. 
No matter what kind of grain you store, 
insect infestation will reduce the weight 
and lower the grade. 


Here’s the sure way to prevent this — 
wipe out insect infestation with Douglas 
Tetrakil or Douglas Tetrafume. Then you 
can wait for more favorable prices without 
worrying about bugs eating up the profit. 
Tetrafume and Tetrakil form toxic gases 
that quickly paralyze and suffocate in- 
sects. When poured on grain they form 
fire-proof, heavier-than-air gases that pen- 
etrate the grain mass, killing or driving 
out all stages of insect life. Yet they are 
harmless to grain itself. 


Tetrafume and Tetrakil differ principally 
in one respect—the speed of vaporization. 
Fast acting Tetrafume is made for insect 
control in concrete and steel elevators, 


For Maximum Protection Against Costly Insect Attack — 


DEPEND ON 


Douglas Chemical Company 
620 East 16th Avenue 


| want professional assistance with grain sanitation. With- 
out obligating me, have your Specialist contact me. 


| would like to have the inspection made within 30 days__— 


60 days____ (check one) 


Please send copy of 1960-61 Grainman’s Insect Calendar. 


North Kansas City, Missouri 
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‘He takes a big bite... out of your profits! 
STOP HIM COLD WITH 


Tetrakil 


tight wooden elevators and boxcars; and 
grain conditioning in all types of elevators 
and boxcars. 


Tetrakil, with its slower rate of vaporiza- 
tion is designed to kill insects in grain 
stored in loosely constructed facilities 
where gas leakage is a factor — older 
wooden elevators and all types of emer- 
gency and flat storage. 


Here's The Easy Way to Check 
The Condition of Your Grain 


Take advantage of Douglas’ free Grain 
Inspection Service. You receive a com- 
plete inspection from headhouse to sub- 
basement and surrounding trackage. After 
inspection the Douglas Grain Sanitation 
Specialist gives you his recommendations 
for correcting your specific sanitation prob- 
lem. There is no obligation—no charge. 
Mail the coupon below today. 


North Missou 


| am storing bu. of (kind of grain) 
NAME COMPANY. 
Title Address 


City State. 
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97% 


100% 
SCHELMED 


PEA: SIZE 


WASTE 
THUS MORE 
USABLE SHELL 

PER BAG 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P O BOX 784 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


DUST 
SAVES 


of The DAY Company 
and H. J. Hersey, Jr. 


Because of its new, simplified design the DAY “RJ” dust filter will 
save you many dollars on initial investment, installation, operation and 
maintenance. Some of the important new construction features of this 
dust filter are: a new, quick-opening reverse-air, counter-flow valve for 
maintaining filter media porosity; a new, reverse-air pressure blower 
arrangement, and new, air tight, yet quickly opened inspection doors. 

This patented DAY dust filter has only 3 moving parts but controls 
dust effectively, efficiently (99.99+%) and economically. It represents 
the latest refinement in a long-tested, plant-proven dust filter. Using 
felted filter sleeves to capture dust, the “RJ” is now available in 5 sizes 
for handling from 300 to 6400 CFM of air (for larger capacities, mul- 
tiple groupings are furnished). 


Day 


For more detailed information write toDAY for 
free Bulletin G-30. It’s filled with facts, specifications 


and dimensions. 


Ve DAY Company 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by 
The DAY SALES Company 
619 Third Avenue N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
FEderui 6-9671 


MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY Company of Canada Limited 
Rexdale (Toronto), Ontario, Canada 
Fort William, Ontario, Canada 
Rexdale,Cherry 1-8589 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


EXPERIENCE ENGINEERED . . 


LABORATORY TESTED . . 


PLANT PROVEN 


Dust Control Pneumatic Conveying Bulk Storage 


EQUIPMENT 


SYSTEMS 


INSTALLATION 


MEXICAN VISITORS—This group of Mexican farmers and feed ‘aati 
who visited Ralston Purina Co. facilities in Missouri, is shown in one of 
the swine units at the Purina Research Farm near Gray Summit, Mo. They 
made the trip in order to see the latest techniques in feeding and managing 
livestock and poultry. After visiting the research farm, the visitors spent the 
following day at the company’s general office and laboratory in St. Louis. 


for sale at $1.60 f.o.b.—all DeKalbs. 

“There are some farmers who just 
don’t want to raise chicks, because 
they have plenty of other work to 
do,” reports Mr. Fellows. “But some 
of them do want started pullets, and 
we are trying to develop this business 
in this part of the state.” 

Mr. Fellows states that there is no 
doubt that the egg marketing plan is 
building good will for them in the 
area, and aids in selling feed. The 
company sells Stampers Feed pro- 
duced at Moberly, Mo. Poultry, cattle, 
hog and dairy feeds sell pretty well 
in this area. 

The firm has its hatchery on one 
side of the street and its feed ware- 
house in a building across the street. 
In both cases, the brand of feed gets 
prominent display. All feed sold is 
bagged at Stamper mill. However, if 
a customer wants bulk feed this can 
be dispatched to him from the Stamp- 
er plant at nearby Moberly. 

The hatchery is currently cooperat- 
ing with other merchants in Salisbury 
in staging a “Crazy Daz” promotion. 
The idea is for each participating firm 
to offer an advertised bargain on a 
certain day. 

The local newspaper distributes its 
Crazy Daz section throughout a wide 
area, and this is bringing more cus- 
tomers to Salisbury on that day. The 
campaign will continue one day a 
week for six weeks. 

“The merchants often try merchan- 
dise promotions of this type,” states 
Mr. Fellows. “Such advertising keeps 
customers in the trade area aware 
of the products and services that can 
be obtained in this town.” 


John H. 


Heads Eastman Sales 


NEW YORK—John H. Sanders has 
been named sales manager of the 
chemicals division of Eastman Chem- 
ical Products, Inc., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Mr. Sanders’ ap- 
pointment was an- 
nounced by S. E. 
Palmer, first vice 
president of the 
company, and Dr. 
J. E. Magoffin, vice 
president in charge 
of the chemicals 
division. 

Mr. Sanders, at 
the time of his 
promotion, was a regional sales man- 
ager in the E. C. P. I. chemical sales 
division with headquarters in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He succeeds Guy A. Kir- 
ton, who will concentrate on inter- 
national sales of Tennessee and Texas 


John H. Sanders 


Eastman products. 


Dow Announces 
DL-Threonine Ready 


MIDLAND, MICH. — Immediate 
availability of DL-threonine in devel- 
opmental quantities has been an- 
nounced by the Dow Chemical Co. 

Dow said the addition of this prod- 
uct to its line completes a program 
of many years’ standing toward sup- 
plying the DL-forms of all the essen- 
tial amino acids, at reasonable prices, 
for research and development. 

Relatively little nutritional re- 
search has been done with threonine, 
although it is known that rice pro- 
tein, in particular, is deficient in this 
amino acid. 

Dow has secured an exclusive li- 
cense for the production and sale in 
the U.S. and Canada of DL-threonine 
produced by a process owned by the 
Ajinomoto Co. of Japan and on which 
U.S. and Canadian patents are pend- 
ing. This process permits the effi- 
cient manufacture of DL-threonine 
essentially free of the allo isomers. 

Further information and samples 
of DL-threonine are available from 
Technical Service and Development, 
the Dow Chemical Co., Midland. 


Wirthmore 
Three Scholarships 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Three young 
men, each planning a career in the 
agricultural sciences, have been 
awarded Wirthmore Merit Scholar- 
ships under the National Merit Schol- 
arship Program, announced Harry A. 
Grant, director of agricultural rela- 
tions for Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Wal- 
tham. 

Those who will enter college this 
fall on Wirthmore scholarships are 
William Ronald Studebaker, New 
Carlisle, Ohio, who plans to attend 
Ohio State University; William Clow 
Jolly, Salem, N.Y., who will enter 
Cornell University, and Richard 
Michael Jane, Bay City, Mich., who 
will take up his studies at Michigan 
State. 

Second semester high school jun- 
iors or first semester seniors who in- 
tend to follow a career in the science 
of agriculture may apply for a Wirth- 
more Merit Scholarship through their 
local high schools. Applicants must 
reside within the 18-state area of 
Wirthmore distribution which in- 
cludes Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Vermont, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 
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New Export Record 
For Feed, Livestock 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson an- 
nounced that the volume of U.S. agri- 
cultural exports in the 1960 fiscal 
year that ended June 30 set a new 
record. 

The volume of agricultural exports 
that moved under cash sales also was 
the largest in history, Mr. Benson 
said. 

On a value basis, export sales for 
dollars in fiscal year 1960 came to a 
near-record $3.3 billion, compared 
with $2.4 billion the previous year. 
The increase in export sales for dol- 
lars was largely due to expanded mar- 
keting of cotton, corn and oats, soy- 
beans, vegetable oils, fruits and fruit 
juices, livestock, and livestock prod- 
ucts. 

On a value basis, total agricultural 
exports for the year appear to have 
reached $4.5 billion and may go as 
high as $4.6 billion. 

Export totals for the year just 
ended show record shipments abroad 
of feed grains, soybeans, protein 
meal, poultry meat, tallow, and cot- 
tonseed and soybean oil. Rice ex- 
ports were second largest in history, 
and lard exports were second largest 
since World War II. Cotton exports 
were twice as large as for the pre- 
vious year. Wheat exports substan- 
tially exceeded last year’s high level. 


Kentucky te Sponsor 
Egg-Grading Classes 


FRANKFORT, KY. — The Ken- 
tucky State Department of Agricul- 
ture is planning a series of classes on 
how to grade eggs as a result of con- 
fusion over Kentucky’s new egg grad- 
ing law. 

The Albert C. Smith Egg Bill need 
not stop sales from small farms to 
store operators, a department official 
said, and added that this is what has 
been happening since the law went 
into effect last month. 

Gordon O’Banion, superintendent 
of egg marketing inspectors, said 
dates will be set later for the classes. 

The law prohibits sales of ungraded 
eggs to retailers, consumers and in- 
stitutions. Mr. O’Banion said inde- 
pendent grocers can buy eggs from 
small farmers and sell them if: (1) 
The grocer sells the eggs to an egg 
handler or wholesaler who, in turn, 
will grade them, and (2) the grocer 
grades the eggs before they are sold 
to a consumer. 

Egg producers, he said, are exempt 
from the law, but all others who sell 
eggs come under the law and must be 
licensed as a grader. 


Vibriosis Study Grant 


NEW YORK —The University of 
Idaho has accepted a grant from 
American Cyanamid Co. to conduct 
research in an effort to develop a vac- 
cine to offer greater protection 
against vibriosis. 

The work is under the direction of 
Dr. Floyd W. Frank who is equipped 
at the Caldwell Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station to prepare vaccines 
from vibrio organisms obtained from 
other researchers or from field cases 
These vaccines will be used to im- 
munize sheep which will be chal- 


lenged later to determine immunity. 


NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
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4110 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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Necessity of Fortified 
Rations in Heat Noted 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Lay- 
ing hens need more highly fortified 
rations during the stress of hot sum- 
mer weather, Dr. Paul Sanford, Kan- 
sas State University, points out. 

Doubling the level of vitamin A 
has resulted in increased egg produc- 
tion and improved egg shell quality, 
Dr. Sanford notes. The increased vi- 
tamin A may, he said, be supplied 
by provitamin A from high quality 
dehydrated alfalfa meal or by use of 
stabilized vitamin supplements. 


GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


REPORTS ON WORKERS 


BURLINGTON, VT. — Approxi- 
mately 50% of all workers in Ver- 
mont are employed in agriculture 
and related industry, including sales 
of feed, fertilizer, seeds and equip- 
ment, it was reported here by Rob- 
ert P. Davison, director of the Uni- 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 


Ralph Eickhof 


H 


Write - Phone - Wire 
RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Phone ATiantic 1-1455 Crookston, Minn. 


versity of Vermont extension service. 


Higher mathematics? 


No, higher protein and energy feed formula! 


Let X stand for the Unidentified Growth Factors 
found in 50% Meat and Bone Meal, and PNW 
stand for Partial Nutritional Worth. Mix it in your 
livestock feed and what have you got? An econom- 
ical and highly nutritious feed that supplies: 


Protein Riboflavin 

Fat Pantothenic Acid 
Calcium Niacin 
Phosphorus Vitamin 


Plus Unidentified Growth Factors 
at less cost than competitive products 


Partial Nutritional Worth sounds complicated but 
all it really means is a measurement of the actual 
worth of the protein, energy, vitamins and minerals 
in relation to the market price of the ingredient. 
Your feed dollar buys more of the important feed 
values when you invest it in Meat and Bone Meal. 


50% Meat and Bone Meal gives a better balance 
of vital growth ingredients for better conversion 


and more weight gain at lower cost per pound. 
Truly outstanding results can be expected from 
the Unidentified Growth Factors found only in 
Meat and Bone Meal. 


Start getting your extra dividend regularly by: 


(1) Including full quotas of Meat and Bone 
Meal and stabilized animal fats in feed 


rations. 


(2) Taking advantage of the P.N.W. of animal 
by-products in relation to market prices. 


(3) Getting the low-cost protein and energy 
supplied by animal by-products in concen- 
trated form. 


Let this feed ingredient build more sales and 
better profits for you. Write today for our free 
booklets on Meat and Bone Meal. They'll help 
you improve feeds and: profits in mills of every 
size. 


national renderers association 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 
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How Much Fat Content Should 
Calf Milk Replacers Have? 


NEW YORK — How important is 
the amount of fat provided in a calf's 
diet? Dr. William Monson, director 
of technical service for The Borden | 
Co., in New York, recently accumu- 
lated the following research on this | 
subject: 

The calf’s natural food is cow’s 
milk. Whole milk contains an average 
of 4% fat, 4.8% carbohydrate, 3.5% 
protein, 0.7% ash, and 87% water. | 
This will of course do an excellent job | 
of raising calves. The rate of growth | 
and development can be regulated by | 
the amount of whole milk fed each | 
day. 

On a dry basis, the above analysis | 
would be 30.8% fat, 36.9% carbohy- | 
drate, 26.9% protein and 5.4% ash. | 
The butterfat provided by whole milk 
provides a large portion of the calo- | 
ries in such a diet. 


The desire to sell this butterfat led 
initially to the use of skimmed milk 
for feeding calves for herd replace- 
ments. It has been found that such a 
ration provides good nutrition if sup- 
plemented with vitamins A and D. 

It has further been demonstrated 
by many workers that the addition of 
an antibiotic to such a diet is bene- 
ficial in improving gains and aiding 
the calf in overcoming digestive dis- 
turbances. 

The growth rate of calves fed sup- 
plemented skimmed milk was not as 
great as those fed whole milk. If we 
consider that fat contains more than 
twice as many gross calories per gram 
than carbohydrate and protein, it ap- 
pears that the difference lies in the 
energy intake. Actually skimmed milk 
contains approximately one half the 
calories of whole milk. 


A recent paper by R. S. Adams, et 
al. (1) from Minnesota, illustrates the 
point. All calves were fed colostrum 
for 2 or 3 days followed by whole milk 
until they were 14 days of age. They 
were then put on the experimental 
milks for the next 76 days as the 
only source of nutrients with the ex- 
ception of vitamin, mineral and anti- 
biotic supplements given orally. 

Calves fed whole milk gained 1.66 
pounds per day for the 76-day period 
compared to 0.88 pound per day for 
the calves fed skimmed milk. It is of 
interest that about one-half of the 
growth rate was obtained on a ration 
containing about one-half the concen- 
tration of gross calories. 

Another group of calves were fed 
skimmed milk fortified with sufficient 
non-fat dried milk solids to make the 
diet isocaloric with whole milk and 
the various filled milks tested. Calves 
fed the fortified skimmed milk gained 
1.92 pounds per day. 

This would indicate that the differ- 
ence in calf performance between 


You've probably already guessed 
it’s a silhouette of a cadelle beetle. 
DIAMOND GRAIN FUMIGANT PREMIUM 
BRAND “A” effectively controls it . . . 
at low cost. 

Premium Brand “A” grain fumi- 
gant quickly forms a heavy vapor 
that penetrates to remotest corners, 


can you guess this grain insect 


from its silhouette? 


fills every air pocket, blankets every 
kernel of grain in the bin. 

100% active vapor mizture—kills 
adults, larvae, and eggs. 

Costs less—because leas gallonage 
is required per bin. 

Safer, too—nonexplosive and has 
no flash point. Premium Branp “A” 


GAIN FUMIGANT has no effect on 
viability of seed grain . . . leaves no 
odor on grain... no taste... no 
residue when used according to 
recommendations. 

Details on request. Diamond Alkali 
Company, 300 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


@) viamona Chemicals 


whole milk and skimmed milk is due 
to the difference in the extra calories 
provided by the fat. 


Is Fat Required? 

The question then arises: Is fat 
actually required by calves? The 
work reported by Lambert, et al. (2) 
from Iowa definitely establishes that 
calves do require some fat and that 
it is probably an essential fatty acid 
provided by the fat that is needed. 
Calves fed a “lipid-free,” semi- 
synthetic milk showed a marked re- 
tardation of growth after three 
weeks. At 8 weeks about 50% of the 
calves showed the following symp- 
toms: scaly dandruff; long, dry hair; 
excessive loss of hair on the back, 
shoulders and tail; and diarrhea. 

The deficiency syndrome was 
promptly alleviated by supplementing 
with butter oil, hydrogenated soybean 
oil plus lecithin, or the methyl esters 
of a combination of equal parts of 
linoleic and oleic acids. The results 
suggested that linoleic acid is the 
important one. This would agree with 
work reported with rats showing that 
one or more of the following are es- 
sential: linoleic, linolenic, and arachi- 
donic (Turpeinen (3) Rieckehoff (4)). 

The requirement for essential fatty 
acids must be low since skimmed milk 
diets containing 0.1% fat (0.77% on 
a dry basis) have been fed with no re- 
ports of the deficiency syndrome 
mentioned above. 


Consider Growth Rate 

It appears, therefore, that the 
amount of fat added depends to a de- 
gree on the growth rate desired. This 
is further influenced by the cost of 
raising calves for replacement pur- 
poses. Since butterfat is costly, other 
less expensive fats should be con- 
sidered. 

Considerable work has been done 
on determining the effects of various 
types of fat. Certain liquid vegetable 
oils such as soybean oil and cotton- 
seed oil have been shown to be de- 
trimental to the health of calves 
when added to calf milk replacers. 
(5,6,7) 

The use of hydrogenated soybean 
oil (5), cottonseed oil (7), palm oil 
(8) and the use of hydrolyzed cot- 


| tonseed oil methyl esters by Leighton 


and Reiser at Texas agricultural ex- 
periment station have given good re- 
sults when added to calf milk re- 
placers. Butter oil, tallow, and grease 
have given good results. Hopkins et 
al. (9) reported that the inclusion of 
lecithin to calf milk replacers con- 
taining tallow, coconut fat, or grease 
improved the utilization of these fats. 

There have been several reports on 
the optimum level of fat to use. Las- 
siter et al. (10, 11) fed calf milk re- 
placers containing 0, 10, 20 or 30% 
of a commercial vegetable fat prepa- 
ration mainly from cottonseed oil. 
Digestibility of ether extract, but not 
other proximate constituents, was 
significantly higher on all rations 
with added fat. There was no differ- 


| ence among the 10, 20 or 30% levels, 


however. 

The growth rate among all four 
groups was not significantly different 
although there was less scouring by 
calves given milk with added fat. 
Less concentrates were eaten by 
calves getting milk containing 20 or 
30% fat. 

Olson et al. (12) reported on the 
use of stabilized lard in calf milk re- 
placer diets at levels of 0, 5, 10, 20 
and 30%. Liquid feeding was discon- 
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tinued after 42 days. A mixture of 
calf starter and coarsely ground hay 
was offered from the 5th day. The av- 
erage daily gain from 5 to 42 days 
for the various levels of fat was 0.76, 
0.79, 0.85, 0.86 and 0.93 pound re- 
spectively. Scouring rate was higher 
with the calves on the fat free diet, 
but no significant differences occurred 
among other treatment groups. 

Some of the work has been men- 
tioned which illustrates particular 
points. A review of the entire litera- 
ture indicates that it is possible to 
grow healthy calves at moderate 
rates that will be good herd replace- 
ments with calf milk replacers con- 
taining 1-3% fat en a dry basis. The 
use of calf milk replacers containing 
8-10% added fat will produce faster 
gains and may result in better ap- 
pearance. Since this is an important 
factor to dairy farmers, we have seen 
a marked increase in the number of 
calf milk replacers containing this 
higher level of fat. 


¥ 
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Merck Publishes 
Withdrawal Data 


RAHWAY, N.J.—The chemical di- 
vision of Merck & Co., Inc., because 
of the recent increased emphasis on 
the enforcement of the withdrawal 
periods for medicated feeds prior to 
marketing of animals, has published 
the following information about some 
of its products: 

Nicarb, S.Q., and GlyCamide re- 
quire a four-day withdrawal period. 

HepZide requires only one day dis- 
continuance. 

As an exempt antibiotic, there is 
no withdrawal period indicated for 
Pro-Strep. 

If any of the above drugs is com- 
bined with an. arsenical, a five day 
discontinuance period must be ob- 
served. 


Install Equipment 


DES MOINES—Hot Spot Detector, 
Inc., has reported the installation of 
new equipment at 48 different sites 
covering 16 states and Mexico. 

The most installations, 13, were 
made in Nebraska, followed by Texas 
with 7; Kansas, 6; Indiana, 4; Mis- 
souri, 3; Iowa, California, Michigan 
and Ohio, 2 each, and Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Mexico, 
Georgia, Arkansas and Wisconsin, 1 
each. 


Kinpstrom-S$cumo it Co. 
Representing Suppliers of Vitamins, 
Proteins and Minerals 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 - FEderal 8-0615 


STARTED PULLETS 


4-Weeks to 20-Weeks Old 
KimberCHIKS and BEE-LINES 


deliveries ev here on large 

Write for FREE Circular. 

Ken Ballew Hatsheries, Dept. 
-- in Florida and Obie) 
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Dr. N. Kramer Joins 


Paymaster Farm 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS — Dr. N. W. 
Kramer, one of the developers of hy- 
brid grain sorghum, is quitting his 
post at the Texas Experiment Station 
near Lubbock to accept a position 
with the Paymaster Farm at Aiken, 
Texas. 

Dr. Kramer will be on the research 
staff, and will confine most of his 
work to further improvement of hy- 
brid grain sorghum. 

Dr. Kramer has become well known 
in grain sorghum circles and is re- 
sponsible for many of the strains now 
planted in the Southwest. 


COTTON MERCHANT DIES 

HELENA, ARK.—George S. Gold- 
smith, 37, director of the Helena Cot- 
ton Oil Co. and a prominent cotton 
merchant and planter, died recently 
at his home following a heart attack. 


Sold exclusively to the 
Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


In 5, 25, and 50-lb. bags 
for customer convenience 


RYDE &CO. 


It's No Secret! — All Dogs Prefer. . . 


Ryde's FLAKED 


DOG FOOD 


And it's no secret that many deal- 
ers prefer to sell Ryde's Flaked 
Dog Food. In all its 20 years on the 
market it has proven a profitable 
repeat seller. 


Stock and sell this QUALITY dry 
dog food that enables you to offer 
your customers more for their 
money. 


3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


ever meet one 


it just seems that way to the many customers to whom we furnish a complete 


We don’t really have one on our payroll . . . 


man gang 


mill designing, financing, and construction service. Because we tackle the whole job from start to finish, our composite pic- 


ture looks something like this: 


CONSULTANT —This is the hat we wear when we first 
meet with you to discuss building your new mill or re- 
modeling the one you have right now. We find out your 
objectives and recommend the best ways to achieve them. 


ENGINEER—Your needs and our ideas are put together 
into a plan the best possible mill for 
no matter whether it’s single-purpose, custom, uc- 
tion, or small manufacturing. 


BANKER — Choose one of the 54 convenient Myers- 
Sherman purchase plans that let you pay for the new 
mill as it earns for you. We can even lease it to you if 
you like or help you set things up with your own regular 
financial sources, 


CONTRACTOR—As soon as the “go ahead” sign is given, 
work on your new mill begins immediately. Equipment 
deliveries are pre-planned to a rigid schedule and costly 


delays are eliminated. Almost before you know it, your 
new plant is complete and operating. 

EXPEDITER—We ride herd on all suppliers and sub- 
contractors . .. make sure you get exactly what you want, 
precisely when you want it. 

SERVICE ENGINEER—When your mill is completed we 
get it started for you, instruct your personnel on proper 
operation and maintenance, help you with any p 
you may encounter later. 


Experts like this assure you of getting the best mill for the 
money. Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every 
piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully 
guaranteed and backed by the Myers-Sherman reputation 
for sound engineering design, quality wor ip 
construction. 

Mail this coupon today for our detailed new booklet on mill 
planning and construction. se 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


3501 5S. Mlinois St., Streator, Mlinois 


Please send me your new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 
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Actual Size Doane's Expanded Dog Food 
Manufacturers!! 


Now You Can Have 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D 
TYPE DOG FOOD 
JUST LIKE THESE! 


Yes, custom packing of this new 
expanded type dog food is 
now yours for the asking. 


You supply us your formula 
and we will produce the new 
expanded type dog food— 
or, if preferred, we will also 
furnish the formula. 


Yes, now you too can sell the 
nation’s Number 1 selling 
type dog food . . . the new 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D type. 


For Complete Details Contact: 


Ohio Group Told— 


Poultry Opportunities Are Good, But 
Problems Involved, Including Financing 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Opportunities 
for poultry production in Ohio look 
good, but turning these opportunities 
into profits isn’t going to be easy. 

That is the combined opinion of a 
feed man, a banker, a poultryman and 
a financing agency representative who 
spoke at a Poultry Serviceman’s 
School at Ohio State University. 


Commercial poultry could play an 
important part in Ohio agriculture, 
said the feed man, who described a 
program for influencing farmers to 
get into good size cage operations. 
The goal of the program was said to 
be 2 million hens in 1961; the total 
now is more than 1.3 million. 

A Production Credit Assn. official 
said that “there seems to be a lot of 
interest in the poultry field but it is 
questionable if the producer’s interest 
is at heart ... We have experienced 
the broiler growing program and have 
seen it come and go. It makes us 
wonder about the egg program. PCA’s 
present philosophy is to stick pretty 
largely to the oldtime producers that 
have proven themselves able to ride 
through rough times.” 

The speakers were members of a 
panel which discussed the subject 
“What Are the Future Opportuni- 
ties for Poultry Production in Ohio?” 
The panelists were Fritz Schuler, 
Ralston Purina Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Claude Hummel, agricultural special- 
ist, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land; Burnell Warner, poultryman, 
Union, Ohio, and Roscoe Studebaker, 
field representative, PCA, Troy, Ohio. 


SCHULER: Ohio agriculture, like 
that throughout the grain belt, is in 
a period of transition, said Mr. Schu- 
ler. “As we watch the family farm 
either go completely out of existence 
or change to a larger operation, com- 
mercial poultry could play an impor- 
tant role in Ohio agriculture. 

‘It has been our sole objective 
that, through a program of education 
and guidance—through both our sales 
and dealer organizations—we could in- 
fluence farmers to increase their in- 
come by going into a minimum of 
3,000 cage units. Just a year ago we 
had around 300,000 hens in cages con- 
centrated in northwestern Ohio and 
southeastern Ohio. Through an inten- 
sified program of demonstrating the 
profitability of commercial poultry on 
Ohio farms, this number has now in- 
creased to well over 1.3 million. We 
have a goal, which we are sure we 
will attain, of 2 million hens in 1961.” 

With capital one of the real needs 
in an operation like this, it was im- 
portant to do a good selling job on 
both the country banker and PCA, 
Mr. Schuler pointed out. 

“This,” he said, “we have been able 


to do through field days and pilot pro- 
jects, where we could prove to fi- 
nancial people that there was a good 
return on their investment. We have 
had no trouble obtaining this type of 
loan.” 

STUDEBAKER: “There seems to 
be a lot of interest in the poultry 
field, but it is questionable if the pro- 
ducer’s interest is at heart,” said Mr. 
Studebaker. “The past year’s experi- 
ence has brought out several things 
that have given PCA doubts as to 
who is really concerned with the pro- 
ducer. 

“We are pretty certain that a man 
venturing into the poultry field as a 
beginner or in an expanding program 
should have a pretty good knowledge 
of the type of program he is going 
into or be the type of person who 
will naturally follow the best proven 
thinking in this field. 

“A lot of dollars are being spent to 
sell the public on the use of poultry 
meat and eggs, but many times the 
selling issue isn’t the producer and 
his product but some other issue. 

“Production Credit feels that there 


should be as good an opportunity 
in poultry raising as in other fields 
on the farm. However, we have ex- 
perienced the broiler growing pro- 
gram and have seen it come and go. 
It makes us wonder about the egg 
program. 

“PCA’s present philosophy is to 
stick pretty largely to the oldtime 
producers who have proven them- 
selves able to ride through the rough 
times. We also make every effort to 
help any new producers whom we 
have taken on in the past few years 
to make progress. We can’t see taking 
much new poultry business until we 
are able to get some of the present 
ones on solid ground. 

“We see some temporary relief in 
the near future, but most of the pro- 
grams are set up on a five-year ex- 
pected pay-back time. With little pro- 
gress being made in the last year or 
two, it presents a good sized problem 
for the future.” 

WARNER: Ohio has an abundance 
of feed, which is one of the advan- 
tages of the area in poultry opera- 
tions, said Mr. Warner. Also, he said, 
there are good marketing organiza- 
tions and processing plants already in 
successful operation. Another favor- 
able factor is closeness to markets; 
eggs can and do roll overnight into 
major population centers. With the 
exception of perhaps the New Eng- 
land poultryman, Ohio poultrymen 


BIN-DICATOR® PAYS FOR ITSELF 
FIRST TIME IT PREVENTS BIN 
OVERFLOW, CONVEYOR CLOG, 
ELEVATOR CHOKE-UP, MACHINERY 


DAMAGE, REPAIR SHUT-DOWN 


If you handle bulk material you probably need Bin- 
Dicators. The nominal cost of this protection and auto- 
matic control makes it the lowest-cost modernization 
you can buy. Available with Explosion-Proof Switch. 


THE BIN-DICATOR CO. 


13946.-J3 Kercheval Detroit 15, Mich. 
WE SELL DIRECT » PHONE ORDERS COLLECT 


Write for free copy of 
catalog BD-15 or call 
VAlley 2-6952 
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By Jim Zilverberg 


“Sam's here—he wants to talk to you about the new territory 
you assigned to him!" 


1. No pre-crushing of ear corn is required. 3,W-W’s exclusive Star Cylinder has o 
2. W-W has many quality features as well unique design that requires much less 


@s a grey cast iron frame that resists power than competitive makes. 


corrosion and won't rust; gives excep- 4,W-W has been producing quality mills 
tionally long life. Hammers are hard- for over 50 years. Original mills are 
surfaced with Tungsten Carbide. still in use. 
5, Prices are lower than most makes with inferior quality. Here 
ore representative prices:* 


Model HP Feed Opening Price* 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 
Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. * All prices f.o.b. 
factory. You get the best h mill available. Write for 
catalog and ask about convenient time-payment plan. 


Dept. 311 
W-W GRINDER CORP. BAe 


ate as well experienced in poultry 
husbandry as those in any other sec- 
tions. 


HUMMEL: To meet competition 
from other areas, Ohio producers 
must meet certain requirements, said 
Mr. Hummel. A key factor is devel- 
opment of market outlets for a given 
volume of a specified quality of prod- 
uct. He said outlets like this can fre- 
quently be arranged through existing 
organizations or firms. Also impor- 
tant is establishment of a scale of 
production of sufficient size to assure 
a satisfactory return for the invest- 
ment of time and capital. A third 
factor is unremitting attention to ap- 
plication of new technology. 

Adequate financing is essential, Mr. 
Hummel said, but it can in no way 
successfully substitute for manage- 
ment. Management that takes steps 
to market successfully the output of 
an efficiently produced product with 
good consumer acceptance has the 
best prospect of using credit profit- 
ably. 


South Dakota Studies 


Salt as Ronnel Carrier 


CHICAGO—According to the Salt 
Institute, salt’s use as a carrier may 
be further extended as a result of 
research work done at the South Da- 
kota Experiment Station where a 
salt-bonemeal mixture was used in 
three years of tests as the carrier of 
ronnel in an effort to control cattle- 
grubs in calves. 

Technical ronnel, the institute 
says, incorporated in a three-to-one 
salt-bonemeal mixture was made 
available on a free-choice basis to 
cattle-grub infested calves for peri- 
ods of 28 to 66 days. 

Outstanding control (100%) was 

achieved at concentrations of 48 and 
40 grams ronnel per pound of mixture 
for 66 days, the institute says. In- 
adequate control, however, was ob- 
tained at lower levels (16 grams per 
pound) and over shorter periods (28 
days). 
Data developed during the tests 
show the possibility of good control 
of cattle grubs by free-choice ad- 
ministration of ronnel in the salt- 
bonemeal mixture. The success is of 
a high enough order to warrant fur- 
ther investigation of this technique 
of administering systemic agents to 
control grubs, the institute says. 


Salt Booklets Available 


CHICAGO —A limited supply of 
the Salt Institute’s reference booklet 
“Salt in Animal Nutrition” is still 
available, the institute says. 

Requests for the 28-page report on 
salt requirements and methods of 
feeding salt for the various classes 
of livestock and poultry are being 


filled in quantities of 10 or less. 
Send request to Salt Institute, 33 


No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Il. 


Profit More 
With Hi-Mo-Lass 


More and more dealers are mak- 
ing handsome profits by han- 
dling HI-MO-LASS. This dried 
molasses product is fine grained, 
dry and dustless; guaranteed 
free-flowing in any weather... 
a perfect feed supplement, an 
ideal silage preservative. Avail- 
able in either pellet or regular 
form. With 42% or more sugar 
content and rich in natural min- 
erals, HI-MO-LASS is a product 
that will make money for your 
feeders . . . making repeat sales 
a sure thing. 


| FREE GIFTS 


B HI-MO-LASS and 


We Will Make 
Your Own Brand 


You manufacturers who would 
like to add a fast-selling dried 
molasses productto your feed 
line, can do so with ease. Black- 
strap molasses with corn oil 
meal or soybean millfeed can 
be made under your label. Con- 
tact us for full particulars. 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 
P. ©. Box 1108 
MAytair 446166 
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lightweight, 


powerful . 


Power Shovel Buy! 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 

Dollar for dollar the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more... 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results... 
than other power shovels costing nearly twice as much. 

One man handles it with ease. You get instant, push-button stop-start 
action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from 
job to job . . . fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 


Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 


Seedburo 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. FS-7 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


good looking 


plants like this... 


NUTRENA MILLS PLANT, PEORIA, ILL. 


you can’t see the difference made by 
Good Engineering 


Sometimes things may look about the same on the surface. What 
really counts in the design and construction of any bulk storage, process- 
ing plant, or specialized facility are the ideas, experience, and technical 
excellence of the engineering behind them. 

Weitz-Hettelsater Engineers have specialized in serving this highly 
technical industry for more than forty years, setting the standard for 
development and use of new ideas, imaginative engineering, advanced 
design, and sound construction. 

Our engineers, experienced specialists in this field, design each job 
complete to the last detail for economical, reliable construction. All 
materials and equipment are specified on the basis of the best buy for 
each function without bias to any product or manufacturer. These and 
many other features of our engineering service add up to a better plant 
for you. 

Write for our new booklet on Weitz-Hettelsater engineering and con- 
struction. We'll be glad to send you a personal copy. 


WEITZ-HETTELSATER ENGINEERS 


Division of The Weitz Company, inc. « Des Moines 


Commissioner’s Speech 
Highlights N. C. 


Market Dedication 


BURGAW, N.C.—Dedication of the 
new Carlisle Egg Market, a plant de- 
signed to meet the needs of the poul- 
try and egg industry in southeastern 
North Carolina, was highlighted here 
by a speech by L. Y. Ballentine, state 
agriculture commissioner. 

More than 900 persons gathered 
at the plant, built on the edge of 
Burgaw with $65,000 capital raised 
locally in a cooperative move begun 
two years ago. The facility has been 
leased to Carlisle (Pa.) Poultry & 
Egg Associates. 

Citing the Carlisle Egg Market as 
“a splendid example of community 
teamwork,” Mr. Ballentine said 
North Carolina’s counties should 
take a look at their agricultural pro- 
duction and see how joint commu- 
nity teamwork can bring about im- 
proved marketing or processing facil- 
ities. 

The egg market here will have a 
capacity of 5,000 cases per week. 

According to Mr. Ballentine, “Our 
farm and business people have failed 
to exploit North Carolina’s advan- 
tages of being in the center of the 
heavily populated eastern markets.” 
He added, “We have been too com- 
placent about our good geographic 
location. It can almost be said that 
North Carolina has become the vic- 
tim of its own advantages.” 

The commissioner observed that 
“Pender County’s egg production has 
increased at least 200% in the past 
15 years. 

“Yet,” Mr. Ballentine asserted, 
“this county hasn’t fallen into the 
error we have seen in some other 
states where change-over to empha- 
sis in poultry production has caused 
many farmers specializing in poultry 
to practically stop farming.” 

Dr. John Dees, president of the In- 
dustrial Development Corp., which 
raised funds for the venture, formal- 
ly opened the market by presenting 
keys to Vance Weibley, manager of 
Carlisle Egg. 

Tours of the plant were made. 
Some 1,500 cases weekly are now 
being processed in the plant. 

Among groups involved in the proj- 
ect were the Pender Poultry Assn., 
Batson’s Farmers Exchange, Murphy 
Brothers Milling Co. and Foard’s 
Hatchery. 


Tell of 
In Milk Replacer Diets 


URBANA, ILL. — Dairy scientists 
at the 55th annual meeting of the 
American Dairy Science Assn. re- 
cently heard three University of Illi- 
nois specialists report on the effects 
of adding certain carbohydrates to 
milk replacer diets for dairy calves. 

Dr. K. A. Kendall, S. P. Netke and 
K. E. Gardner reported that when 
starch replaced approximately one 
third of the dried skim milk on an 
equal energy basis in a milk replacer 
diet, calves made average daily gains 
of 0.518 Ib. over a 42-day period. 
When no starch was added, the gain 
was 0.587 Ib. daily. 

When hydrolyzed blackstrap mo- 
lasses was added to the ration, calves 
gained an average of 0.466 Ib. daily. 
Blackstrap molasses without hydroly- 
sis caused calves to scour severely. 
Scouring also occurred when cerelose 
was included in the diet, the scien- 
tists explained. 

These studies point further to the 
inability of the young dairy calf to 
utilize certain carbohydrates when 
included in milk replacer diets, they 
added. 


POULTRYMAN DIES 

ST. ALBANS, VT. — Byron P. 
Greene, 74, poultry serviceman for 
the Wirthmore Feed Co. for more 
than 20 years and superintendent of 
poultry at the Champlain Valley Ex- 
position for 37 years, died at his 
home recently after a long illness. 


: ‘MORE 
VITAMIN K?™ 


Continuing research indicates that 
as the stresses of disease, medica- 
tion and handling increase, so does 
the need for vitamin K. When you 
have a vitamin K need (or problem), 
ask for... 
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Your local 


Thompson-Hayward 


throw 


away 


i It’s truel With 19 Thompson-Hayward regional sales offices and warehouses conveniently located 
y throughout the Mid-United States, the chances are good that there’s a T-H branch office and warehouse ; 
i right in “your own backyard.” This means there’s a full inventory of quality T-H chemical feed | 
| additives as close as your telephone, assuring you of the fastest possible delivery service. ; 
if No other supplier to the feed manufacturing industry offers such a complete, widespread network of 
{| branch offices and warehouses. Backed up by Th.mpson-Hayward’s home office and warehouses 
l in Kansas City, Mo., these 19 regional warehouses have a continually complete inventory of T-H 
} , products—all guaranteed to be of the highest quality. And our large fleet of trucks is constantly 


“on the move,” carrying additional products to all parts of our distribution area. 


At each of these offices is one or several T-H Sales Representatives whose job it is to serve you in 


: \ every way possible. Through these men you have convenient access to the services available from the — 
i) Thompson-Hayward nutritional staff in our Kansas City office. Many of these men have lived 
y! most of their lives in the areas they now serve, making them better qualified to give sound advice | 
} that will reflect the needs of the local conditions. Why not call your nearest T-H representative today? 4 


| 
Thompson-Hayward’s 19 branch offices are 
listed below. For additional information 
about the many outstanding T-H chemical 
feed additives, see your nearest local repre- 


sentative. 
a FEED CHEMICAL DIVISION 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
i DALLAS NEW ORLEANS 
po. DAVENPORT OKLAHOMA CITY 
DENVER OMAHA 
( SAN ANTONIO 
SHREVEPORT 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 2915 Southwest Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. ST. LOUIS 
LUBBOCK TULSA 
MEMPHIS WICHITA 
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Where Should 
The Farmer Buy? 


When Herman Ricker came in for 
supper that night, he was very 
thoughtful. He merely grunted a 
greeting to his wife, Ernestine, at 
the bottled gas stove, then went in- 
to the downstairs washroom and 
cleaned up. 


almost read what you think as you 
think.” 

Now Herman did look frightened. 
“No?” he questioned. “Now I sure 
got to be careful what I think when 
I come in from the fields.” 

“Well, what are you worrying 
about?” Ernestine persisted. 

Now it was Herman’s turn to 
chuckle. “Yep, that a woman. They 


“What's worrying you?” asked his 
wife, as she turned the Swiss steak 
in the frying pan and heard Herman 
trudging to the kitchen table. 

“How did you know I’m worry- 
ing?” pudgy Herman asked in sur- 
prise. 

Plump Ernestine chuckled. “Why, 
Herman, I’m no fool. I haven’t lived 
with you for 19 years without get- 
ting to know you like a book. I can 


the superior-quality protein 
source with service to match 


Every shipment of micro-prilled feed urea from 
Sohio brings you a unique bonus — Sohio service. 
It’s far more than alert delivery . . . 
. and choice of bag or 


...We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


. laboratory services . . 


Fort Amanda Rd., P.O. Box 628 * 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA O 497-U) 


bulk, train or truck shipment. What makes Sohio 
service particularly valuable to you is an under- 
standing of your special problems as a feed manu- 
facturer. This forward-looking concept of service 
matches Sohio’s high-quality micro-prilled feed 
urea. This non-caking, free-flowing product sup- 
plies 262% protein equivalent . . . ships, handles 
and mixes the way you like. Call your “Man from 
Sohio” for details. 


technical help 


Agent for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc. 
Lime, Ohio 


can’t stand not knowing. You want 
to know real bad, don’t you?” 

“Certainly, I want to know. We're 
partners, aren’t we? What you wor- 
ryin’ about?” 

Herman sat down at the table with 
the red checkered cloth. Then he 
slowly scratched his head. “Ernestine, 
I think the time has come for us to 
change feed dealers.” 

Ernestine was so surprised that 
she held a piece of Swiss steak in 
mid-air and some gravy dripped on 
the white stove top. “You mean, 
we're going to quit Joe Brooks?” 

“Well, now don’t get excited,” Her- 
man said quickly. “I know you like 
Joe. He took you and other farm 
women on a free bus tour to the city. 
He sent you a nice red geranium 
plant on Easter, and he comes out 
and checks your laying flock regu- 
larly and all that. But I’ve been con- 
tacted by a fellow who'll sell me 
feed cheaper than Joe will. And this 
fellow will put in a 4-ton steel feed 
storage tank free of charge.” 

“How can he do that without go- 
ing in the hole?” Ernestine asked 
practically. “Those big tanks cost 
money.” 

“Sure, they do. But it’s free so long 
as I continue to buy feed from him. 
I was talking to Joe the other day 
about a storage tank. He says I don’t 
have to pay anything down, but he’!] 
sell me bulk feed at the bag price 
and take the difference off on the 
payments for the tank” 


Ernestine Is Suspicious 

“Well,” said Ernestine suspicious- 
ly, “I don’t think a man can stay in 
business and do things for nothing. 
We can’t afford to give our farm stuff 
away either. Where’s this new feed 
man with the big heart? Where’s he 
located?” 

“Over at Cross Meadows,” Herman 
stated. “That's about 26 miles east. 
He’s got a grain bank and operates 
on a big scale. He can cut costs.” 

“Doesn’t Joe Brooks have a grain 
bank and pellets?” Ernestine asked 

“Sure,” said Herman, “but look 
what I can save on that tank. Course 
only thing is I’ve got to pay cash 
for every load of feed when it arrives. 
That’s ‘cause the new dealer is good 
enough to give me the storage tank 
free of charge.” 

“Pay on delivery!” said Ernestine, 
vigorously scraping the gravy from 
the pan on a platter and putting the 
dish on the table. ‘“‘What’s the mat- 
ter with our credit? Isn’t it any 
good?” 

“Of course it’s good. But this fel- 
low needs his cash, since he’s giving 
away free tanks,’ Herman said. 

“Well, that’s his hard luck,” said 
his wife. “I don’t think that fellow 
has much money, Herman, when he 
has to get his money so quick. No 
other feed dealer asks for cash right 
away.” 

“No, not unless you want to pay 
cash and get a 1-2% discount.” 

“Does this new dealer give a dis- 
count for cash?” Ernestine asked. 

Herman admitted the fellow did 
not. 

“Well, for goodness sake,” 
nestine said. “It sounds fishy.” 

“And I'll bet he won't come and 
service my flock or check your hogs 
and dairy herd!” 

Herman shook his head. “Not right 
now. He’s just getting started. He 
wants to do a lot of things later on, 
but first he has to get started. That 
new mill cost him a lot.” 

Her tanned face took on a frown. 
“Herman, I am surprised at you. 
Who was it got me started using 
quality chicks and raising quality 
eggs? Joe Brooks. And look how my 
egg production has gone up. When I 
said I couldn’t afford a cooler in 
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summer, he found a second hand air 
conditioner I could use in the base- 
ment in summer, and it did the trick. 
That’s service, isn’t it?” 

“And would you have been raising 
pure bred hogs today if Joe hadn’t 
kept after you and scouted around 
for pure bred feeders you could buy 
at a reasonable price? Who helped 
you work out a disease prevention 
program?” 

Herman Concedes 

“Well,” conceded Herman, “J-Joe, 
did. But every dealer has to do things 
like that for his customers.” 

“Oh, no, they don’t, Herman. I 
go to Ladies’ Aid. You should hear 
what a lot of the farmers’ wives say 
about some feed dealers. We’re lucky 
to have a fellow like Joe Brooks as 
our dealer. He has helped us to make 
more money from farming—not just 
Selling us feed.” 

“Yeah, but the price of the tank—” 

His wife frowned. “What’s a tank? 
It’s the feed and service that counts. 
I remember two years ago Joe came 


out and took all your soil samples 
for you. He made up a soil map of 
our farm. Now we fertilize accord- 
ing to test recommendations, and 
we save money and get more crops. 
We just don’t throw fertilizer on the 
land like we used to—not knowing 
what different spots needed.” 

“Darn it, Ernestine,” burst forth 
Herman, eating the last of his piece 
of steak. “Why do you always have 
to be so picky?” 

‘I’m not picky. I’m just particu- 
lar, and you aren’t. All you can see 
is just how to save a dollar. And in 
the end it isn’t any money saved at 
all. Let’s stick with Joe Brooks.” 

“I’m not going to give in so easily,” 
Herman said. “Let’s make a list of 
what Joe has done to help us. I'll ask 
that mew feed salesman when he 
comes tomorrow if he can offer serv- 
ice like that. If he agrees, then we'll 
decide who gets our feed business.” 

“He won’t agree to give you that 
much service,” Ernestine said. “All 
he’ll give you is the free storage tank. 


And it won’t be free in the long run, 


because you'll miss so many other 
savings and services that it will prove 
to be the most expensive tank you 
ever got.” 

“I don’t feel so good,” Herman said 
suddenly. “I think I'll skip the pie. 
Instead I'll take a shot of dandelion 
wine. Maybe that’ll settle my stom- 
ach.” 


Paul H. Millar Retires 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Paul H. 
Millar, chief inspector and disbursing 
officer of the Arkansas State Plant 
Board, which has had charge of the 
statewide inspection of feeds and fer- 
tilizer since 1949, has retired. 

After serving as chief inspector of 
this state agency during the last 35 
years, Mr. Millar filed his resignation 
as of June 30. Meeting in Little Rock, 
June 24, the State Plant Board unani- 
mously approved the resignation and 
chose Robert W. Anderson, formerly 
assistant to the inspector, to succeed 
Mr. Millar. 
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Picks Sales Engineer 


SAN FRANCISCO — Appointment 
of Bob G. Domenichelli as sales en- 
gineer for the industrial division of 
Moore Dry Dock Co. has been an- 
nounced by the firm. He replaces Joe 
C. King who resigned recently. 

Mr. Domenichelli studied mechani- 
cal engineering and business admin- 
istration at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He formerly was employed by 
Western Gear Corp. and Moffett En- 
gineering Co. as purchasing agent 
and sales engineer, respectively. 

Mr. Domenichelli will handle the 
Moorspeed line of roller mills and 
will solicit roll recorrugation work, 
making calls on the flour and feed 
mill industries and feedlots in Cali- 
fornia. 

Moore Dry Dock Co. recently de- 
signed the dual roll drive as an op- 
tional item on their Moorspeed mills. 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
WITH MINIMUM 
MANPOWER 


Let KELLv ovPLEY show you 


how a complete planning and 
machinery service can mean 


extra profits for you! 


Today, more than ever before, the only real 
guarantee of profitable feed mill or elevator 
operation lies in a combination of good plan- 
ning and good machinery. 

Backed by a full line of dependable machines 
and by the experience gained from over 75 
years in the mill and elevator field, Kelly Duplex 
engineers are well qualified to offer you a com- 
plete planning and machinery service. They will 
be glad to prepare for you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a mill layout and a machinery plan based on 
your particular needs—and to show you how 
this type of coordination means more money for 
you all the way along the line. 

Whether you're thinking about a complete 
new mill... a new addition . . . or a revamp- 
ing of your present space-it will pay you to 
check Kelly Duplex first. There’s no obligation. 
Just check and mail the card today for com- 
plete information. 


KEL 


MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MACHINERY 


VIA AIR MAIL 


Here is a list of the machines used 

in the above mill. They are keyed 

to the drawing by number. 

1. Kelly Duplex Truck Hoist 

2. Kelly Duplex Truck Scale with 
Type Recording Beam 

3. Kelly Duplex K-20 Hammermill 
with direct connected 100 HP 
motor—and automatic drag con- 


trol 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 72 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


| BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company, == 
Springfield, Ohio == 


4. Kelly Dupiex 20” Double 
Chain Drag 
5. Kelly Duplex Corn Sheller 
6. Kelly Duplex 12” Pit Auger with 
vari-speed control 
7. Kelly Duplex All Steel 
Bucket Elevator 
8. Two Kelly Duplex Dust Collectors 
9. Two Kelly Duplex No. 4 
Grain Bins 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


—and in the machines checked at 
right. Without obligation, please 
send me complete information. 


Information on free mill 


« FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


(] Vertical Feed Mixer 
Hammermills 
(_] Twin Molasses Mixer 


Chain Drag Corn Scatper 
Yes, I'm interested in your free C Pit Auger CO Com Cutt 4 Grod 
mill planning and layout service Electric Truck Moist Cob Cr 


(_] Vertical Screw Elevator 
[_] Portable Screw Elevator 
() Bucket Elevator 

Corn Crusher-Regulator 


10. Two Kelly Duplex No. 3 Ver- 
tical Feed Mixers 
11. Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses 


Mixer 
12. Kelly Duplex Molasses Pump 
13. Kelly Duplex Molasses Heater 
14. Kelly Duplex Molasses Tank 
15. Kelly Duplex Screw Elevator 
with flexible spouting 


Pitless Corn Sheller 
Combined Sheller-Cleanes 
Gyrating Cleaner 


Electric Bag Cleaner 
Forced Air Carloader 
Magnetic Separator 
Grain Feeder 


planning and layout service. Corn Shelier with Blowers) Grain Blower 
Regular Corn Sheller Complete Line Catalog 
z 
= 
TITLE 
2 FIRM PHONE 
3 CITY. STATE 
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Opportunities for the Production Man 
To Up Feed Manufacturing Profits 


By Alden Ackels 
Bay State Milling Co. 


In my experience, total net weight 
losses in manufacturing formula feeds 
above 1%, for all reasons, are ex- 
cessive. The most common sources of 
actual weight losses are: 

(1) Actual weights of materials 
received were lower than billed 
weights which may have been used 
for inventory records. 

(2) Ingredient dust losses incurred 
in handling and processing, such as 
cut-in hoppers and grinder dust col- 
lectors, as well as residue in ingredi- 
ent bags. 

(3) Moisture losses such as in 


grinding grains, pellet coolers and 
warehouse exposure to very dry cli- 
mates. 

(4) Inaccurate weights on out- 
bound finished products. 

The operative miller responsible for 
feed manufacturing can make sig- 
nificant contributions to profit by 
maintaining close control of such ac- 
tual weight losses. Excessive losses 
in these areas are usually suscepti- 
ble to relatively simple correction. 

Dollar losses in blending due to 
substitution of materials can be most 
costly. Because feeds tend to be sold 


on a protein basis, and protein costs 
money, there is usually a tendency 
toward protein consciousness on the 
part of operatives and quality con- 
trol people. Millers will generally 
tend to deviate on the high side in 
the use of high protein materials to 
insure adequate protein in the fin- 
ished product. 

There is no accurate, average data 
which has come to my attention from 
which we can draw conclusions; how- 
ever, it is possible to set up a hypo- 
thetical case to demonstrate the 
profit and loss potentialities of ac- 
curate control by the operative mill- 
er in this area of his responsibility. 

The prices in this example, for ma- 
terials, were recent prices in Cali- 
fornia. The assumption is made that 
we are merchandising a top quality 
poultry mash in which the expenses 
for promotion, sale and credit are a 
significant factor and in which the 
manufacturing expense is based on 


Minnesota makes 


"because it 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is a por- 
tion of a talk given by Mr. Ackels on 
the operative miller’s role in im- 
proving profits through mill control 
—raw material conversion—and ex- 
pense control at the Association of 
Operative Millers Technical Confer- 
ence recently in St. Louis. While Mr. 
Ackels discussed flour milling pri- 
marily, feed milling also was included 
in his talk. Mr. Ackels is with the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 


the average of a full line feed mill. 
(See Table 1.) 


Require Quality Control 

In addition to the economics of 
material costs, today’s very carefully 
balanced feeds require the highest 
degree of quality control to insure 
satisfactory feeding results and sat- 
isfied customers. 

In the example quoted, we have 
used 75¢ cwt. as total expense. A 
fair average for all of the old plants, 
interspersed with new plants, manu- 
facturing a complete range of animal 
and poultry feeds, might be 40%, or 
30¢, cwt. for manufacturing. 

At this rate, each penny per cwt., 
or 20¢ ton in expense saved, can in- 
crease pretax profit by 4%. A 10% 
increase in daily production rates, if 
accomplished without increasing dol- 
lar expense, can mean 8¢ cwt. in- 
creased profit, or an increase in profit 
before tax of 3344%. 

These are very real contributions 
in profit which are within the con- 
trol of the miller. He should be fully 
aware of these opportunities and ex- 
ert every effcrt to contribute as 
much as he can in these areas to the 
success and profit of the business. 

In the 1954 census data, feed mill- 
ing was shown to average 16.76 con- 
nected hp. per person employed. 
Many new plants greatly exceed this 
figure; however, there is evidence of 
great opportunity in the feed indus- 
try for greater mechanization, es- 
pecially when one recalls that, on the 
average, we can operate about 200 
h.p. for the cost of a man. 


TABLE 1 


energy poultry mash: 
Hi 


$4.00 
Cost materials ........ $3.00 
Total expense ............ 75 
3.75 
Profit before income tax ........ $0.25 
Substitute 1% fish for 
1% milifeed ...... $0.0365—15.4% profit loss 


Substitute 1% fish for 

1% barley ....... $0.0247— 9.9% profit loss 
Substitute 44% S. B. 

for 1% . -$0.0187— 7.5% profit loss 


Substitute 44% S. 
for 5.9% profit loss 


‘Beef for Tomorrow’ 


Papers Available 


WASHINGTON — All papers and 
discussions presented at the “Beef 
for Tomorrow” conference held Oct. 
19-20, 1959, at Purdue University, 
are contained in a 133-page publica- 


aises the profit 


tion made available by the National 


Customers kee Zz beck ts to you 
for Minnesota Ou Be. 
cause it provides mucin to selon — 
tion, their animals eat better and 
gain faster than on other high pro- 
tein meals. They’re healthy, awe 
some and hungry for more! 

Years of use and testing are with 


zon when you recommend the Minnesota 
Ade You can mix it in your own for- 
mulas or sell it by the bag for feeding 
straight with complete confidence. 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Meal pays off for 
your customers with more for the pound 
at the market. It pays off for you with 
repeat sales and a higher volume. 


Soybean Oil Meal Alone $20.50 —$ 9.38 

PURDUE SUPPLEMENT A: 

With Soybean Oil Meal $21.75 +$ 6.44 

With Linseed Oil Meal $22.00 +$12.00 

With Cottonseed Oil Mea! $21.50 —$ 0.12 

With Soybean Oil Meal and 5% Urea $22.00 +$11.77 
RP vi Linseed Oil Meal and 5% Urea $22.50 +$23.36 


For Meal, Pellets Or Grits—Write, Wire Or Phone Us Your Requirements. 


Minnesota 


LINSEED OIL CO. 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota - 


Phone: SUnset 8-9011 


Academy of Sciences. 

According to the academy, there 
were three major objectives of the 
conference: (1) To describe the beef 
the consumer wants, (2) to define the 
term “quality” in beef, and (3) to 
describe methods of produc ng beef 
more economically than at present. 

Copies of the publication are $2 
each, and can be obtained by writing 
the Printing and Publishing Office, 
National Academy of Sc‘ences, N2- 
tional Research Council, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C. 


Feeding 
Packing House By-Products 
IVAN SCANLAN @ CO. 
5005 Lyndale Avense MINNEAPOLIS 19, 
TAYLOR 3.7253 


| 
“SELLING PRICE | MARGIN OVER 
NOTE THIS RECENT PURDUE UNIVERSITY TEST] perm HUNDRED.| FEED 
SUPPLEMENT FED WEIGHT COSTPERSTE 
Midall 
— D ANALYSIS. 
Minimum Crode Fat... 
Morimum Crude Fibre. ! 
Nitrogen 
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Increase 


Feed and mineral manufacturers are vitally interested in 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs in their manufacturing 
processes. With increased efficiency they produce better 
products ... and at the same time are able to pass on . . . to 
their customers . . . these products at lower costs. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY accomplishes both of 
these factors for their customers. Through increased efficiency 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


| 


reduce c 
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they reduce costs in producing the finest quality defluorinated 
phosphate... BUTLER POLLYPHOS. 


As a result . . . BUTLER is able to deliver POLLYPHOS 
containing the highest phosphorus content — 19% — at the 
lowest cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to formula feed and 
mineral manufacturers. 

Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages that 
POLLYPHOS can provide you with . . . in bags, or in bulk, 
in truck or in carload lots. Any of our sales agents or our 
sales division will be happy to answer your inquiry. 

5904 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 


Houston 2, Texas: Phone CA 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portiand; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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q Make your feeds sell better. For chickens . . . Serpasil re- 
f lieves stress . . . shown by increased egg production and 
i egg quality as compared to controls during heat stress. 
i Based upon field trials in Arizona, egg producers may get 


G as many as 140 eggs more per hundred birds during one 
V summer . . . from quieter, healthier birds. For turkeys .. . 
qi Serpasil stops aortic rupture; 1 ppm in the feed for 5 days 
) followed by lower levels for the remainder of the major 
| i growth period has been shown to provide quick control 
' of this serious economic disease. Prophylactic treatment 
at lower levels has also been shown desirable in areas 
| where the disease is prevalent. File your new drug applica- 
tions. Kits are available from your salesman or write: 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC., Feed Additive Sales 
| Division, PO. Box 313, Summit, New Jersey. Distributed by: 
MERCK & COMPANY, INC., Chemical Division, Rahway, New 
; fi Jersey and THE RAY EWING COMPANY, Pasadena, California - 
Lancaster, Pa. - Fort Worth, Texas - Ames, Iowa. 
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DEPENDABILITY... 


Florida Egg Men Seek 
Inspection Label Curb 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Egg men 
in Dade County have instituted a suit 
asking that Lee Thompson, Florida 
commissioner of agriculture, be 
stopped from selling inspection labels 
to out-of-state egg dealers. 

If successful, the move would in- 
crease costs of out-of-state egg sup- 
pliers. If they could not put the in- 
spection stickers on at point of origin, 
the eggs would have to be unloaded in 
Florida, and the necessary stickers 
applied before they could be sold in 
supermarkets. The suit, filed June 27 
in Leon County Circuit Court by 
George Hart, Frank See and Ken 
Morris, charged that the state agri- 
culture commissioner has no power to 
sell the inspection stickers to out-of- 
State egg men. 


Mr. Thompson said Florida egg 
dealers had requested him, as well as 
the late commissioner, Nathan Mayo, 
to stop selling the labels out-of-state, 
but that their requests had been re- 
fused. He said the inspection stickers 
have been sold out of state since the 
egg law was enacted in the early 
1930s. 

He pointed out that egg dealers in 
other states put the labels on the 
cartons when the eggs are packed 
for shipping to Florida. This enables 
them to be sent directly to a whole- 
saler or retailer. 

Neither Florida-produced nor out- 
of-state eggs may be retailed without 
the stickers. If the out-of-state sup- 
pliers cannot put on the labels when 
shipping the eggs, they would have to 
attach them, with added expense, 
when the eggs came into the state of 
Florida. 


Oregon Feed Group 


Sets Convention Site 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The 1961 an- 
nual convention, Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn., will be held March 
16-17 at the Sheraton-Portland Hotel. 
This decision was made recently at 
a meeting of the association board 
of governors. 

Influencing factors in selecting the 
Sheraton-Portland for site of the 30th 
annual convention were the fact that 
by that date the new Lloyd’s area 
shopping center, one of the largest 
in the nation, will be in full opera- 
tion, together with the better facili- 
ties at the hotel for handling the 
rapidly growing Friday night conven- 
tion social party and dance. 

General convention chairman for 
the 1961 meeting is Hal Hardin, 
Willis Small Feed Co., Eugene, Ore. 
Program chairman is Rod Wissler, 
Chase Bag Co., Portland. 


This unique load out facility 
handles an average of 300 tons 
of feed daily. Designed, manu- 
factured and erected by Fitz- 
patrick, the system includes six- 
teen 20-ton buik tanks over a 
70’ truck scale, completely en- 
closed in a modern, all steel 
building, tied in to the main 
plant. 


Two 120’ troughing belts con- 
nect to the manufacturing sys- 
tem and convey finished feeds 
to the bulk tanks. Distribution 
of feeds to the tanks is auto- 
matically controlled through the 
plant’s electronic batching and 
distribution panel. Automation 
is completed with remote con- 


At Inter-County Farmers Coaperalleg 
Fully automated Fitzpatrick bulk feed load out 
system works “like magic”—cuts feed handling costs! 


trolled, 
gates. 

Joseph Cohen, Inter-County’s 
Assistant General Manager 
(shown at right with William 
Caston, Licensed Weigh Master 
in charge), says, “We are pleased 
with the efficient, cost-cutting 
operation of this equipment!” 
Another Fitzpatrick installation 
at Inter-County’s Port Jervis, 
N.Y., plant is also giving top 
performance. 

Fully automated feed manu- 
facturing plant, bulk feed or 
grain storage and handling fa- 
cilities, or mill components . . . 
whatever you are considering 
... it will pay you to talk with 


air-operated discharge 


Pat 


‘MILL ENGINEERING, MANUFACTURE, ERECTION 


Association, Inc., Woodridge, New York 


Fitzpatrick. Sound engineering 
for maximum efficiency, highest 
quality materials and standards 
of construction, plus complete 


erection on the job site by 
trained building crews, insure 
your investment. Write today. 


U. E. FITZPATRICK & COMPANY © BURKET, INDIANA 
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CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 70) 


Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

Nov. 25-26 -— American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center. 
Beltsville, Md. 

Dec. 1-2—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. J. 
W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 
sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. 

Dec. 12-13— Midwest Veterinary 
Nutrition Conference; Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd Larson, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 


Mo. 
1961 

Jan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, IL 

dan. 12-13—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec, W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Blidg., Fargo. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg. 
Box 568, Columbia. ‘ 

Jan. %31-Feb. 1— Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-3—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 7-10—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Nei] House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Portland 
Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bidg., Portland 4. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 10-12—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Il; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 


April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Supterintendents; Baker Ho- 
tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

Oct. 22-24—Midwest Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; executive 
vice president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


1962 


Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill 


Co-op Announces New 
Bulk Bin Program 


HARRISBURG, PA. — The new 
bulk bin program, devised by the 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn., has been pronounced “a 
positive step toward boosting feed 
sales in 1960” by Duncan F. Wood- 
ward, the Farm Bureau’s feed sales 
and service division manager. 

“Now, we have a program to fit 
almost any patron’s needs,” Mr. 
Woodward says. “Former areas of 
complication have been eliminated as 
much as possible.” 

The new program offers the feed 
patron his choice of three bins. His 
eligibility to qualify for a certain bin 
is determined by the volume of feed 
he orders. 

The three bins are graduated ac- 
cording to capacity with the smallest 
going to the patron who qualifies un- 
der the least amount of feed ordered. 

Bins, ranging from smallest to 
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largest, are: The Herr hopper, Herr 
package bin and Smoker bin. 

The Smoker bin requirements re- 
main the same, with a minimum lease 
requirement of 48 tons. Additional 
equipment and parts must be ap- 
proved by the feed representative. 

Patrons using the lease program 
for 15 tons of feed will get the Herr 
hopper, a 4 ft. by 4 ft., 40 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity hopper. 

The Herr package bin, with 176 cu. 
ft. capacity, is available for 25-ton 
feed customers. Included are the hop- 
per and accessories needed for erec- 
tion. Either the patron or association 
will do the installation. 

Mr. Woodward has announced the 
withdrawai of retail prices for bulk 
feed bins and parts. Now only whole- 
sale prices will be published. All bins 
used in the leasing program will be 
priced, according to Mr. Woodward, 
“on the securities agreements at 
wholesale cost. This is being done to 
meet competition as most bulk bins 
are being sold to farmers at cost.” 


Peebles’ M-N-C supercharges feeds with 
the WHEY FACTOR BONUS 


Give your feeds that added plus with Peebles’ 
M-N-C, the partially delactosed whey product 
that tones up laying flocks for increased egg 


production. 


M-N-C is concentrated to provide 50% more 
non-lactose milk nutrients that round out the 
perfect poultry ration. It fills in where deficien- 
cies may exist, and supplies a bonus amount of 
WHEY FACTOR... .the unidentified fraction of 
whey required for efficient growth. Just 2% 
M-N-C provides the same amount of Whey 
Factor as 3% dried whole whey. 

With M-N-C, you have an ideal balance of 


amino acids that make protein function with 
maximum effectiveness. Tests prove that layers 
feather better, grow stronger, reach peak pro- 


duction faster—and stay there longer, when on a 


Whey Factor 
Bonus. Write— 
or wire—for 
complete infor- 
mation today. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


World-Wide Quality Milk Products 
DIVISION OF DAIRIES, INC, 


ration that includes M-N-C. Its smooth, even 
texture assures uniform high quality, color and 
distribution in mixed feeds. 


Put more sell in your feeds with M-N-C’s 


32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 
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SERVICE 


Roy 
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PRODUCTS 


SERVICE 


PRODUCT 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


C.F.D. 
DON HUCKLE ny. 


RA. 3-3521 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


Jim Hourihan 


201 Tampa Drive 
Buffalo, New York 
TR. 9519 


» EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
410 Lewis Bidg. 
s Portland 4, Ore. 
CApitol 2-1913 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAinut 3-0005 


Notes Rise in Cattle 
Feeding in Plains 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — “The 
number of commercial cattle feed 
yards is increasing so fast in the 
Great Plains no state can be sure of 
the exact total,” according to C. R. 
Jaccard, veteran land-use economist 
at Kansas State University. 

He has been requested by the Great 
Plains Council to present his sugges- 
tions for a new approach to problems 
of the area at a Great Plains confer- 
ence July 28-30 at the University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. 

He noted that of the 1,019 com- 
mercial cattle feed yards in the Great 
Plains states, 28 are in Kansas, 420 in 
Nebraska, 267 in Oklahoma, 75 in 
Colorado and 94 in Texas. New Mex- 
ico with 75 and Colorado with 25 
have 100 of the 112 commercial sheep 
feed yards. The nine commercial hog 
feed yards are in Montana, Wyoming 
and South Dakota, he noted. 

“We did not try to get the number 
of individual farm feedlots, but Kan- 
sas State University extension engi- 
neers furnished 112 such plans in the 
last year,” Mr. Jaccard said. 

He quoted from Feedlot, a national 
magazine for cattle and lamb feeders, 
saying, “The cattle feeding industry 
in the Great Plains is making great 
strides forward from Lubbock, Texas, 
to Alliance, Neb., both at the com- 
mercial feedlot and farm feeding 
levels.” 

He stressed that the changes in 
agriculture in the 10 Great Plains 
states have been so great over the 
past decade “the agricultural exten- 
sion services of the land-grant col- 
leges and universities need to re- 
evaluate their programs to fit modern 
conditions.” 

He pointed out that there are 397 
counties in the area designated as the 
Great Plains. No complete state is 
included, but there are counties in 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Texas and North and South 
Dakota in the region, he said. 

“The Great Plains,” Mr. Jaccard 
points out, “has 69% of the cropland 
and 30%% of the irrigated cropland 
in the U.S. Along with this are over 
half of the beef cows and production 
of close to half the U.S. lamb crop 
and 93% of the grain sorghum. The 
predominate beef system is calf pro- 
duction with cowherds. 

“In addition, they produce prac- 
tically all the hard red winter and 
spring wheat and all the durum 
wheat,” he noted. 


Beetle Fumigation 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The last of 
341 known Khapra beetle infestations 
has been fumigated by the Bureau of 
Entomology, California Department 
of Agriculture. 

The bureau said that favorable 
program developments: indicate that 
the goal of complete eradication even- 
tually may be attained. More than 
900 properties recently were inspect- 
ed without discovery of a new infesta- 
tion. 

Since inauguration of the project 
in 1954, more than 130,000 ware- 
houses, mills, feedlots and farms have 
been examined for Khapra beetle. 


Study Leptospirosis 

NEW YORK — Washington State 
University currently is conducting 
studies to determine economical oral 
levels of Aureomycin for controlling 
leptospirosis in cattle, covered by a 
grant from American Cyanamid. 

The findings of Dr. S. G. Kenzy 
and Dr. L. M. Ringen in 1958 and 
1959 indicated that 0.5 mg. of Aurco- 
mycin chlortetracycline per pound of 
body weight administered daily for 
approximately two weeks will aid in 
elimination of leptospirosis in beef 
cattle. This year, they will conduct 
additional studies in the laboratory 
and field to further confirm their 
findings. 


Announce New Way 
To Report Analyses 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—H. E. 
Spires, chief of the bureau of field 
crops, California department of ag- 
riculture, has announced a new meth- 
od of reporting analyses results based 
upon deviations which can be ex- 
pected in the sampling and analytical 
procedures under the Commercial 
Feedingstuffs Law. 

If the numerical guarantees are 
met, the analysis report will show 
the laboratory result. Where there is 
a deficiency within this deviation, the 
report will show “sustained.” If the 
laboratory results are not within the 
sustained range, then the actual re- 
sults will be shown, followed by the 
word “violation.” 

Through the elimination of report- 
ing of minor variations, the bureau 
will be able to place greater empha- 
sis upon the necessity of correcting 
violations and repeated reports show- 
ing “sustained.” 


MASTER-BILT 
Eggmaster 


Plug-In Coolers 


Egg Quality. 
Boost your Profits! 


Convert any small insulated 
room into a practical walk-in 
egg holding room, with auto- 
matically controlled tempera- 
ture and humidity. Units avail- 
able in 5 models: %, %, %, 1 
and 2 h.p. Easy to install and 
maintain. Complete refriger- 
ated cabinets also available. 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW FOR INFORMATION 


| 
MASTER-BILT REFRIGERATION MFG. co. | 
: 4287 Folsom St. Lovis 10, Mo. 
Please send information and prices on 
Eggmaster plug-in units. 


Addre 


Name. 
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Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model “Cc” 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


Jacobson MASTER an Jacobson AJACS-O-MATIC 
Remote Screen Change Hammer- ~ 
mill for custom grinding 
3 sizes; 60 to 140 H.-P. 


Remote Screen Change 
Hammermill 
4 Sizes; 50 to 160 H.P. 


JACOBSON 


MACH. WORKS INC 
MPLS., MINN. 


. Jacobson AJACS Model “IT” 
Jacobson AJACS Hammermill Hammermill 
for custom grinding and special 4 sizes; 20 to 100 H.P. 
applications—Quick Screen Change 
5 sizes; 20 to 150 H.P. 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL “Junior” 
Hammermill 
3 sizes; 10 to 50 H.-P. 


Write for Anniversary Booklet 


gor’ MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Hammermills and Allied Equipment 
1090 Tenth Ave. S.E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


| 
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From Grain to Feed... 


for MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


eNALLS & Jay Bee, manufacturers of the world’s finest Ham- 
ALL-IN-ONE FEEDMAKER mermills for more than 35 years, has put the same 
‘ mr engineering and craftsmanship into materials hand- 
SEPARATE FAN SYSTEMS 4] ling equipment. Like the internationally-known Jay 
Bee Hammermill, each unit has been designed to 

os perform a specific handling job with the speed, 

scene Bx economy and efficiency of modern technology. 
SCALE MIXERS gp Each unit is constructed of rugged, long-lasting 
materials, precision-engineered and carefully- 

BUCKET ELEVATORS ® assembled, to give you years of trouble-free service. 
VERTICAL SCREW 2 If your mill requirements call for tops in feed mill 
machinery, then Jay Bee has it! See your nearest 

MELICOID SCREW CONVEYERS FE, distributor, or write today for more information. 


TO BE 
"ITS as Goon as sav wee, 1S bee, 


-d. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 


Dept. A — Tyler, Texas @ Franklin, Tenn. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 


4 


Q 
Z 
nutritive feeds mix 


A 


oe” 


va) 
‘STILL ERS 


BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


For customer satisfaction and increased profit, try 
mixing either of these economy fortifiers. Rich 
in proteins, vegetable fats and highly nutritious, 
Nadriso] and Produlac also contain Vitamin B-G 
complex plus unidentified growth factors so 
necessary for healthy birds, a greater meat and 
egg yield. Mixing either in your formula feeds is 
an excellent way to promote good pigmentation, 
better feed conversion and a growth rate fast 
enough to please your customers and bring ARRE BA 
them back for more. o | 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. ce 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
9 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Member of Distillers Feed Research Council 


| 


| Care in Determining 
| 


Grain Sorghums 
Protein Suggested 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Per- 
sons feeding or mixing rations where 
grain sorghums supply an important 
part of the protein need to exercise 
care in determining the protein con- 
tent of the grain. This is the advice 
of Dr. George M. Ward, who is work- 
ing with feeding experiments in the 
Kansas State University department 
of dairy husbandry. 

While a recent reference work on 
feeds gives the “average” protein 
content of grain sorghums as 10.9%, 
Dr. Ward found that protein content 
in 1958 grain from six different coun- 
ty demonstration plots actually var- 
ied from 8.2% to 12.4%. 

Dr. Ward suggests the stockman 
or dairyman allow a “safety factor” 
in the amount of total protein in the 
ration to compensate for any possi- 
ble protein deficiency where the ra- 
tion contains a large proportion of 
grain sorghums. 

Where only small quantities of 
feed are being used, a farmer need 
only add a little more protein sup- 
plement in the ration as a factor of 
safety. But in rations involving large 
quantities of grain sorghums, such as 
in rations prepared by feed mills, Dr. 
Ward urges that analyses be made on 
different lots of the sorghums. This 
is especially important, he says, in 
rations designed to guarantee a min- 
mum amount of protein. 

Hybrid sorghums tend to have 
larger seed than regular sorghums, 
and the protein content tends to be 
‘ower. Dr. Ward does not think it 
possible to judge protein content by 
the appearance of the grain. 


Quality Control Head 
Named by O. A. Cooper 


HUMBOLDT, NEB.—Appointment 
of Burdell R. Nolte as director of 
quality control for the O. A. Cooper 

Neb., was an- 
nounced by offi- 
i cials of the firm. 

Mr. Nolte has 
been with Ralston 
Purina Co. the last 
© three years serv- 
| ing as a member 
of that firm’s Kan- 
sas City and St. 
Louis production 
Supervisory 
groups. He has a 
degree in feed technology from Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattan. 


B. R. Nolte 


Tests 
Of Salt to Broilers 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—Dr. H. S. 
Siegel, poultry scientist at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, says tests at 
the college indicate a diet contain- 
ing 0.2 to 0.8% salt results in best 
growth in broilers. Birds fed a basal 
diet low in salt (less than 0.05%), 
with no added salt, became progres- 
sively more sensitive to the lack of 
salt as they grew older. When they 
reached 6 weeks of age they were 
one-half normal weight. 

Salt levels above 0.8% also reduced 
growth. Autopsy showed a relation- 
ship between the weight of the adre- 
nal gland, a gland essential for min- 
eral metabolism, and the salt level. 
The adrenals of birds receiving no 
additional salt grew to an abnormal 
size. 

When birds were kept on low-salt 
rations, cannibalism increased. Dr. 
Siegel says if cannibalism becomes a 
problem in broiler flocks, 05% salt 
added to the diet for one week may 
be helpful. Discontinue the additional 
Salt before it has time to reduce 
weight gains. The birds eating added 
salt drink more water, too, so wet 
litter may become troublesome. 


Radson Engineering 
Picks Sales Manager 


MACON, ILL.—Appointment of A. 
O. Wiegers as sales manager of the 
agricultural division has been an- 
nounced by Radson Engineering Corp. 

Mr. Wiegers will be in charge of 
sales activities with Radson’s agricul- 
tural distributors and dealers of the 
new Radson agricultural two-way 
radio telephone and Radson electronic 
moisture and temperature testing 
equipment. In addition to sales, he 
will be responsible for distributor 
training activities and the adminis- 
tration of a program establishing a 
nationwide network of Radson au- 
thorized service stations. 

Mr. Wiegers has been associated 
with farm equipment business in the 
Sales organizations of Dempster Mill 
Mfg. Co. and J. I. Case Co., and he 
has most recently been employed by 
Modern Tractor & Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City, as its western division 
sales manager. He is a graduate of 
the University of Missouri. 


ADVANTAGES 
in 
ROLLED GRAIN 


Rolled Grain costs less to produce be- 
cause roller mills cost less to operate, 
less to maintain and the investment is 


smaller. 


Rolled Grain is clean, dust free and easy 
to handle. There is no weight loss due to 


fines that are blown away. 


Rolled Grain is easy to sell—your custo- 
mers like it and recognize its value. Only 
with a roller mill can you get the exact 


coarseness you want with uniformity. 


aud Uour 


Rolled Grain for livestock and poultry is a 
palatable, easy-to-digest feed. There are 
no fines or flour to cause digestive and 
respiratory disorders. Livestock and poul- 
try gain faster or produce more when 
fed rolled grain than they will on ground 
or whole grain. Uniformity assures better 
digestibility. 

ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES are yours 
with ROSKAMP GRAIN ROLLER MILLS, 


with their sturdy construction, quick 


change roll adjustment, finger-tip hopper 
feed control and solid white iron rolls 


that are guaranteed for 10 years. 


ASRAMP 


HULLER MFG. CO. 


634 Grand Bovlevard, Cedar Falls, lowa 


wWiTH GRA In, | | 
| 
& 3 
2 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| ip tis coupon to your eterhead ond | 
ot | | send to Roskamp for FREE literature on | 
| | how to save in processing graie. (260) 
- 
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The VIT-A-WA 
PROGRAM 
can help you build 
a More Wl 
Successful 
Feed Business 


* 
bl 


> fication for your feeds. This is a solid founda- 
$ tion upon which a steady growing—success- 
ful feed sales program can be built. 


SECOND 
We'll hammer out feed formulas for you that 


memvfacture. Your formulas will be prepared 
by some of the nations best nutritionists, who 
are on the VIT-A-WAY Staff. 


THIRD 


We'll saw off many problems, through Nutri- 
tion Counsel—Our Department of Research 
and Control is always ready to answer ques- 
tions and furnish data on “tomorrow's prob- 
lems today” . . . to help you meet and solve 
feed problems in your trade area. This puts 
you in a better position to serve your cus- 
tomers with new developments in scientific 
and efficient feeding practices. 


VIT-A-WAY, INC. 
P. O. BOX 4311 
FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 


WE’RE INTERESTED in the VIT-A-WAY Program 


() Please send me more information 
(] Have your Representative call 


My Name 


rr AND BIGGER SALES VOLUME! 


Get the 
Facts Now! 


FOURTH 

We'll help you drill a hole through competi- 
tion by assisting you in advertising and pro- 
moting your own brand feeds. Our Adver- 
tising Department will help you “create” new 
business with sales literature, feeding direc- 
tion folders, ad mats, point-of-sale pieces, 
direct mail and other selling tools. 


FIFTH 


We'll help smooth off customer objections by 
sending free mailings to them .. . for 
These mailings will go right the home of 
the customer and prospect . . . with YOUR 
NAME imprinted on them. This invites them 
to visit and trade with you . . . 
explain the value of VIT-A-WAY in your 
feeds. 


SIXTH 


The VIT-A-WAY Program will paint a prettier 
profit-picture for your sales effort. We will 
assist you in holding feeder meetings and 
help train your salesmen so they will all 
know the value of selling and using 
VIT-A-WAY Fortified feeds. It all adds up to 
a service that will help you have more suc- 
cessful feed business. 


VIT-A-WAY Products 
and Services 


have a piace 
in YOUR Business 


2,611 
VIT-A-WAY MINERAL-VITAMIN FORTIFIER IS MANUFACTURED BY AN EXCLUSIVE PROCESS» __ U.S. PATENT NO. 2.611.702 og 
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are confidential. Your formulas will be made 

| > using locally and easily available ingredients 

2 ++ and, they will be uniform and result- 
ig 3 producing at the lowest possible cost to vee 
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the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 20¢ 
$3.90. Situations wanted, 


classified ad 
ation, 


per word; minimum charge 
15¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
° . each word, abbrevi- 
exchange and 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
‘our want ad itself add six (6) 
‘or your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 


both direct- ads and for blind ads 
containing a = number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


w 


sertion additional c for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
ONE FISCHBEIN SEWING MACHINE, 
one year old, $75. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, 
_ ma, Napoleon, Ohio. 


24” JE JB ; WITH 10 H.P. MOTOR, 3,600 R.P.M., 
440 volt, 3 phase, $1,200. Napoleon Alfalfa 
Mills, Ine., Napoleon, Ohio. 


MISCEL LANEOUS FEED 1 PLANT EQUIP- 
ment—Rotex screens, elevator legs, cir- 
cuit breakers, starters, etc. Regal Packer 
By-Products Co., Lynn Center, IIL 


ONE USED CALIFORNIA CENTURY PEL- 
let mill. 60 H.P. with cooler, motors, 
starters, shaker. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, 
Inc., Napoleon, Ohio. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


v 


FOR SALE—O. B. WISE HAMMEKMILL 
with 50 H.P. electric motor. Clyde Seales, 
Osawatomie, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—20 H.P. AND 30 H.P. GEN- 
eral Electric drip proof, 1,800 R.P.M., 
220/440 volt motors with starting com- 
pensators, new 1952. Warren Albrecht, 
P. O. Box 443, LaGrange, Texas. 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, CALIFORNIA 
territory. Commissions 1959 on territory 
$11,000. Give details of experience, refer- 
ences, etc. Write Sales Manager, 8o. 
3rd St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2106 Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE—20" IOWA MILL, MOUNTED 
on 1957 2-ton truck powered by GMC 
diesel, 2-ton horizontal mixer and mo- 
lasses blending equipment. Mooers Manu- 
facturing Co., Windom, Minn. 


ONE 36-IN. ATTRITION MILL; 5-TON EU- 
reka horizontal mixer with silent chain 
drive and 40 H.P. motor. J. E. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE — 15 HP. SPEEDYLECTRIC 
steam boiler, manufactured by Livingstone 
Engineering Co., Worcester, Mass. Unit 
in top condition, installed larger pellet 
mill, replaced with larger unit. Address 
$6 No. 6085, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 

inn. 


COMPLETE WENGER HI-MOLASSES PEL- 
Includes 1,000 


let unit, practically new. 
series soft pellet mill, 4'x16’ two stage 
horizontal cooler, shaker, pellet duster, 


Syntron feeder with or without motors. 
Contact: Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
FEderal 3-4151, Extension 835. 


RICHARDSON SCALES, UNION SPECIAL 


sewing machines, magnesium dock boards, 
belt conveyors, Draver feeders, corn cut- 
ters, hammer milis, grain cleaners, mo- 
lasses mixers, hummers, Toledo dial 


scales, sprockets, sheaves and gears. Lo- 
cated at former Maritime Milling Plant, 
278 Hopkins Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Tele- 
phone TRiangle 2-311. 


FOR SALE — ONE SPROUT-WALDRON, 
unused, 336 cu. ft. ribbon mixer. Unused 
No, 8 Sturtevant rotary blender, 150 cu. ft. 
T304 stainless steel dry material han- 
dling system including: 1,800 cu. ft 
weigh hoppers, Ajax “Lo-Veyor” shaker 
conveyors, bucket elevators, screw con- 
veyors, all stainless steel. Send for de- 
1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 


NATIONALLY KNOWN FEED MILL MA- 
chinery manufacturer has 


M southern Mis- 
souri, got of Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, California, Washington 

egon Ad Ne. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


FEED SALESMAN WITH AMBITION, IN- 

itiative and successful background in feed 
Good salary plus bonus arrange- 
Feedstuffs, 


sales. 
ment. Address Ad No. 6111, 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


AGGRESSIVE SALES MANAGER WHO 
can organize, select and train feed sales- 
men. Must be promotion minded. Give 
complete details as to experience and 
qualification in your first letter on this 
excellent opening. Write Floyd D. Huling, 
c/o Dr. McDonald's Vitamized Feed Co., 
P. O. Box 787, Fort Dodge, lowa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 
NUTRITIONIST — ADVANCED DEGREE— 
Industrious, cooperative and well-qualified 
in development activities, milling opera- 
tions, formulation, research, technical 
writing and sales. Desire to relocate in 
feed industry with progressive firm. Pres- 
ently employed. Address Ad No. 6112, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PH. D. ANIMAL NUTRITIONIST 4 YEARS’ 
industrial experience seeks broad respon- 
sibility with manufacturer of feeds, sup- 


plements, pet foods, or pharmaceuticals. 
Address Ad No. 6107, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 

ALL KINDS OF GOOD 
processing machinery. E. & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 

WANTED — USED TRUCK SCALES, 20 


tons (over). Write: Kizziar Feed Lot, 911 
East Walnut, Phone HU 


2-2722 after 6. 

WANTED—COMPLETE, GOOD USED MO- 
bile mill with mixer and molasses at- 
tachment. Harry W. Myrtue, Smithiland, 
Iowa. 


Altus, Okla.; 


Sales Representative 


ization 
additive 


Should have college 
vel 


with knowledge of 
iving details of background. Our sales 
inneapolis 40, Minn. 


NUTRITIONIST 


Good number 2 man under Products 
Director for feed formulation and 
quality-control responsibilities. 
Graduate degree in nutrition re- 
quired—Ph.D. desirable. 

Write— 


DIXIE MILLS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 351 East St. Louis, Il. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


(You can make in excess of 
$10,000 and still carry your 
present line.) 

Medium sized, fast growing agricultural 
insecticide company needs agents in 

the following areas: 


Arkansas New Pennsylvania 
Konsas Texas 
Lovisiana Missouri Virginia 
North Carolina 


Our present representatives are happy 
with us. We are aggressive and ex- 
panding. If you can sell wholesalers 
and retailers, plan and carry out a 
constructive sales program without too 
much prodding from us—you're the 


man we want. 


Drop us a note and tell us about . 
or contect us at Booth M-113, 

Poultry Show, on July 19-21. 

P. ©. Box 2006 Sevannah, Georgia 


FEED PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The Pillsbury Compony program on 
decentralization has created an open- 


Responsibilities include daily produc- 
tion operation, supervision of main- 
tenance and quality of product, di- 
rection of trucking operations. Mid- 
west location. 


good knowledge of machinery and 
labor management. Engineering de- 
gree desirable. Contact: 
Calbert Butler 
THE PILLSBURY COMPANY 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


FREE CATALOG! 


FOR SALE 
Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 


NEW & USED 


FOR SALE 


(1) 1958 bell Tandem ACF 182 Hopper 


Pneumatic 
—— == ch belt down the cen- 
= capacity, excellent con- 


(2) ‘Chevrolet Tandem 18-foot 
— > bulk and _beg body, _12- 
30-inch belt down the center, two 

. excellent 

(3) foot com- 


1957 Highway 
bination’ bag and. bulk trailer, 4 
ton capacity, 
36 HP. 
excellent condition. 
Coll or write 
CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY, INC. 
300 Fort Wayne Bank Building 
Fort Wayne, indicaa 
Or Phone Anthony 2441, Extension 358 


benefits. 


to: 


635 Sixth Avenue S. W. 


General Manager required to manage ali as- 
pects of a new, fully integrated Vegetable 
Oil Plant in Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 
Equipped by Sharples and Girdler Corpora- 
tions. All replies treated confidentially. Sal- 
ary commensurate with ability. Company 


Write for further details and include resume 


WESTERN CANADIAN SEED PROCESSORS, LTD. 


Calgary, Alberta 


WANTED—30”" OR LARGER BAUER OR 

, Sprout-Waldron double runner attrition 
mill, Richmond super sifter or equal, 
large Williams or Gruendler hammer mill. 
Bemis Mfg. Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 
FOR SALE—OLD ESTABLISHED SEED 


business — well equipped — rare opportu- 
nity. W. D. Wilson and Son, Grundy Cen- 


ter, lowa. 


Belgium Sets Rules on 
Feed Production, Sale 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM-—New reg- 
ulations for the manufacture and sale 
of feeds were effected by the Belgian 
government recently, the U.S. Em- 
bassy reports. 

All substances entering into the 
composition of elementary feeds, min- 
eral mixings, feed concentrates and 
mixed foods will have to comply with 
certain Ministry of Agriculture spe- 
cifications, such as moisture content, 
starch content and protein content. 
The new regulations forbid the addi- 
tion of new helminthics, tranquilizers 
or hormones in the feeds. The use of 
coccidiostatics and antibiotics in ani- 
mal feeds requires a special authori- 
zation. 

For vitamins, the manufacturer, 
importer or dealer cannot advertise 
the presence of vitamins, diastases, 
amino acids or useful ferments in the 
feed preparations, nor is he allowed 
to refer to their specific action, unless 
he has received authorization from 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 


At Hercules Powder 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — D. F. 
Stauffer has been appointed manager 
of the Canadian technical service 
branch in the Naval Stores Depart- 
ment of Hercules Pewder Co. 

Mr. Stauffer’s newly created posi- 
tion reflects the importance of the 
rapidly growing industrial markets in 
Canada, and increasing requirements 
for technical service, officials said. 

He will be in charge of technical 
service for all Naval Stores Depart- 
ment products sold in Canada, with 
headquarters in Wilmington. Mr. 
Stauffer joined Hercules Powder Co. 
in 1950, and has performed technical 
service and sales work in both the 
U.S. and Canada. 


AD AGENCY RELOCATES 
MINOTOLA, N.J.—Lang Advertis- 
ing Associates has shifted its head- 
quarters to new and larger offices 
in Minotola, N.J., it was announced 


by Fred Lang, president. The agen- 
cy, which specializes in agricultural 
advertising and public relations, was 
located previously in Vineland, N.J. 


Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
— 
| 
ed Florida 
salesmen with proven sales in feed mill activities. 
mochinery. Only those with minimum five ond severa 
inneapolis 40, Minn. 
Applicants should heve three — 
| 
7 Burrows offers you the best — Mois- 
ture Testers—new and used, con- 
: veyors, elevator legs, screw conveyors, 
augers, truck — 
sewing machines, . testing equip- 
os. Over Send 
page catolog. Burrows Equipment 
| 
Hammermills, Feed Sewing 
and Grain 
H. BEER & CO., INC. | 
Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk 
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Eastman Chemical Unit 
Realigns Sales Areas 


KINGSPORT, TENN.—A major 
realignment of the eastern and mid- 
west regional sales territories has 
been made by the chemicals division 
of Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
This company is the marketing sub- 
sidiary in the U.S. and Canada for 
products manufactured by Tennessee 
and Texas Eastman company divi- 
sions of Eastman Kodak Co. 

The territory changes were an- 


FOR THE BEST PRICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES ON GENUINE 
HOLLAND BALER TWINE CON- 
TACT SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY, P.O. BOX 4327. TELE- 
PHONE HE 8-1746, MOBILE, ALA. 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
the the 


additives. Write today to: 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel! 


HEAT-TREATED be A M M E RS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


Complete 


FEED PLANT 
FOR SALE 


in Southern Colorado 
Livestock Area 


Other expanding interests force sale 
of this complete formula feed mill 
with both hard and soft pelleting 
equipment, molasses mixing and for- 
age grinding facilities. Located in 
one of Colorado's richest and most 
beautiful mountain vatleys—a great 
livestock producing area covering 
100 x 40 miles. 


Only one other feed plant within 100 
miles, practically no competition. Im- 
mediate trade area contains some 
150,000 head of cattle and calves 
and more than 400,000 sheep and 
lambs. Plant has been operating and 
is in going condition, capable of 
producing 50 to 75 tons of pellets 
per day with a better than average 
profit margin. 

Plenty of low-cost hay and grain 
available locally. Freight costs into 
the valley assure a major price ad- 
vantage over outside competition. 
A real feed business opportunity. 
Package deal includes well known 
trade name and proven feed formulas 
for this area. Priced for a quick sale 
on reasonable terms. Good financing 
available locally for responsible 
party. 

Here's a chance to build a big fu- 
ture in this booming southwestern 
cattle country with a modest invest- 
ment. 


Write or phone for full 
information— 


Scott Ferguson 
MElrose 3-2712 
927 Wahsatch Street 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


| WHAT DO FARMERS 
REALLY THINK 
‘| ABOUT YOU... 


. . . your products, your dealers 
and your competitors? Why 
|| don’t more farmers buy your 
| | products? 


Many have wondered about 
their own situation and we've 
> | | helped them find out. 


GRAIN INSPECTORS CONVENTION—Recent convention of the National 
Association of Chief Grain Inspectors and grain division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Toledo, Ohio, was attended by 150 inspectors. Seedburo 
Equipment Co. of Chicago was host to the group at a social hour and corsages 
were presented to the wives of attending members. Among those attending 
were the newly-elected officers (from the left): Virgil McNamee, Toledo 
Grain Exchange, secretary-treasurer; Ray Roland, Lawrenceburg, Ind., vice 
president; and William L. Hutchins, Denver Grain Exchange, president. 


This is not a job best done by 
your salesmen. If they are good 
salesmen, they‘re better talkers 
than listeners and they’re 


biased. 


Let an experienced farm re- 


nounced by Dr. James E. Magoffin, 
vice president, and John H. Sanders, 
sales manager, E.C.P.I. chemicals di- 
vision. Mr. Sanders, former regional 
sales manager in Cleveland, succeed- 
ed Guy A. Kirton, who will concen- 
trate on international sales of Ten- 
nessee and Texas Eastman products. 

The region formerly supervised by 
Mr. Sanders, consisting of the north 
central and southeast portions of the 
U.S., has been divided between the 
midwest and eastern regional offices. 

The eastern regional territory will 
now include the east and southeast 
states. Robert H. Cannon, sales man- 
ager for this region, will continue to 
maintain his headquarters in New 
York City. 

The midwest region will cover the 
middle west and north central states. 
Regional offices will remain at 
Skokie, Ill., under the direction of 
Decatur B. Campbell as sales mana- 
ger. 

Sales representation for the Rocky 
Mountain region and Pacific Coast 
will continue to be handled by Wil- 
son & Geo. Meyer & Co. through its 
eight offices. 


New Assignments 

Mr. Magoffin and Mr. Sanders also 
announced new assignments and ap- 
pointments in the chemicals division 
sales staff. 

R. Clay Dubberly has been placed 
in charge of the Cleveland office, 
serving northern Ohio. George O. 
Trabue, formerly in the Cleveland 
office, will supervise the new sales 
office soon to be opened in Buffalo. 
The Buffalo territory will be western 
New York, western Pennsylvania and 
southern Ontario areas. 

Kenneth E. Cox, formerly sales 
representative in the St. Louis office, 
has been appointed district sales 
manager in the Skokie office. H. Lynn 
Francisco, a sales representative, has 
been transferred from the Skokie of- 
fice to take charge of the St. Louis 
office, replacing Mr. Cox. 

A new office will also be opened 
shortly in Kansas City to handle 
part of the area formerly served by 
the St. Louis office. The new Kansas 
City office will be in charge of Rob- 
ert M. Morrow, who is being trans- 
ferred from Kingsport. 

C. P. Echerd, formerly a sales co- 
ordinator at Kingsport, has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager in the 
New York office. 

At the same time, two men re- 
ceived new assignments under the 
company’s “exchange-of-duties” train- 
ing program, which provides for pe- 
riodic shifts of duties among mem- 
bers of the staff to broaden their ex- 
perience and knowledge. 

Ralph R. Shelly, formerly in charge 
of the Cincinnati office, will now 
serve as a sales coordinator in the 


headquarters office in 


search group find out for you 
confidentially, and recommend 
hew to capitalize on the find- 
ings. 


while G. C. DeCroes will assume 
charge of the Cincinnati office. Mr. 
Shelly will coordinate sales activities 
for chemical products of the Texas 
Eastman Co. division in Longview, 
Texas. 


CO-OP PLANS EXPANSION 

DANBURY, IOWA—The Farmers 
Co-operative Oil Assn. of Danbury 
and Mapleton has announced plans 
for a $90,000 expansion that will in- 
clude a warehouse in Danbury and a 
feed mill and liquid fertilizer plant 
at Mapleton, Iowa. 


Agricultural Department 
BISBING BUSINESS RESEARCH 

436 West Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 


RECEIVERSHIP SALE! 


One of Indiana’s Foremost and Most 
Modern Grain Elevators and Feed Mills 


MARTZ GRAIN COMPANY, INC. 
CLAY CITY, IND. 


MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, LAND AND BUILDINGS 
TO BE SOLD IN THEIR ENTIRETY . . . BY ORDER OF THE 
CLAY COUNTY CIRCUIT COURT . . . TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER AT 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


TUES., JULY 26, 1960—11 A.M. (C.D.T.) 


This operating, modern and fully equipped grain elevator and feed mill 
is situated in the heart of Indiana's heaviest grain producing area, approxi- 
mately | mile west of Clay City on Indiana highway 246, on approximately 
8 acres of land adjoining railroad spur track of the Monon Railroad and is 
comprised of the following well-built structures which were erected in 1955. 


ELEVATOR, HEAD HOUSE, TRUCK DUMP, SILOS AND DRYER 
HOUSE; 8,000-BUSHEL CAPACITY MILL; FERTILIZER BUILDING; 
FERTILIZER STORAGE BUILDING; OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
BUILDING; RESEARCH BUILDING; COB HOUSE; AND TWO 
9,250-BUSHEL STEEL GRAIN BINS. 
The capacity of the mill is virtually unlimited and the present bonded ware- 
house facilities, of 317,000-bushel capacity, can be substantially increased 
by utilizing space available in existing buildings. 


A. JOHN CASSEL 
BRAZIL, IND. 


Ps ERNEST H. ROTH 
BAINBRIDGE, IND. 
Co-Receivers 
THOMAS M. PATRICK 
300 STAR BLDG. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
CHARLES B. FEIBLEMAN 
120 E. MARKET ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Attorneys for the Co-Receivers 


EUGENE WEAVER 
BRAZIL TRUST BLDG. bd 
BRAZIL, IND. 


Illustrated Descriptive Circular Mailed on Request 


WRITE - WIRE - PHONE 
SAMUEL L. WINTERNITZ & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS @ LIQUIDATORS @ APPRAISERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


BUY and SELL through WANT 
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of Tierney Rotor Ventilator Co. (Feedstuffs, June 25). 


Cornell Reports on 
Phosphorus Studies 


ITHACA, N.Y.—A report on re- 
search on the availability of phos- 
phorus in various supplements for 
cattle has been made by S. E. Smith 
and R. A. Wentworth of the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry at Cornell 
University. 

They noted that studies to expand 
information on the availability of 
phosphorus were undertaken three 
years ago using rapidly growing 
airy calves. Four supplements were 
studied—dicalcium phosphate, a de- 
fluorinated rock phosphate, Curacao 
Island phosphate and soft phosphate 
with colloidal clay. D:calcium phos- 


NEW GERBER PLANT—Cecil F. Herring (right), president, and Eugene phate was chosen as the standard for 

comparison. Two feeding trials, each 
Bloomgren, shop superintendent, are shown in front of the new Gerber Sheet involving 25 dairy calves, have been 
Metal plant and offices in Minneapolis. The firm, maker of feed and grain completed. All calves were fed a bas- 
handling equipment, has some 30 employees and recently announced purchase al low-phosphorus (0.08%) ration to 


which the supplements were added 
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ONLY ELBA-WINGHDOZ 


TELEWRONIC 
‘CONTROL 


pe 
at 


touch 


finger.*\~ 


Elba-Winchdozer provides the most simplified system yet devised for bulk 


models available, all reasonably priced. 


ELBA CABLE HANDLING 


ELBA CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 97-03 43rd AVENUE, CORONA 68, NEW YORK 


Send this coupon now for complete specifications 


has complete contro! of the winch and scoop. Built in electromagnetic clutch responds to 
commands instantly, makes unloading a one man operation that can cut your handling It weighs 480 Ibs. 
costs in half. Write for full information on this modern bulk handling system. Three 


BULK CARS 


HAS PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 


materials DALLI — Popular standard model. Out- 
handling in box cars. With Elba’s exclusive push button control, at the scoop, the operator see te hota sae cannon 


Powered by a 2.5 HP electric motor 
(220-440 volts) or 5 HP gasoline engine. 


BULLY — Extra power for heavier jobs 
and increased efficiency. Output — 40 


Elba Corporation of America, Dept. FS-716 
97-03 43rd Ave., Corona 68, New York 


Please send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk car 
unloading. | am particularly interested in the: DALLI O BULLYD MOBY 


tons of soft feed per hour. Generates a 
pull of 2400 pounds. Powered by a 3.5 
HP electric motor (220-440 volts) or 8 
HP gasoline engine. It weighs 870 Ibs. 


ike MOBY —A duplex unit, basically the 
same as the BULLY model. Output — 80 
tons of soft feed per hour. Operates two 


scoops, each independently controlled 
by push-button switch. It weighs 946 Ibs. 


to bring total phosphorus up to 
0.19%, which is slightly less than the 
phosphorus requirement. The first 
trial ran for 56 days, the second for 
99. 

The researchers reported: “In 
terms of weight gains there were no 
differences among calves fed d‘cal- 
cium phosphate, defluorinated phos- 
phate or Curacao Island phosphate 
supplemented rations, but those fed 
soft phosphate gained significantly 
less weight. The bones of calves fed 
dicalcium phosphate, defluorinated 
phosphate or Curacao Island phos- 
phate had an ash content that was 
not significantly different, but the 
soft phosphate-fed calves had sig- 
nificantly lower ash values. The in- 
organic phosphorus content of blood 
serum was particularly interesting 
since we have found this measure to 
be a very sensitive one in evaluating 
the adequacy of phosphorus in the 
ration. Here the blood phosphorus 
was highest in those calves fed di- 
calcium phosphate, intermediate in 
those fed defluorinated rock phos- 
phate or Curacao Island phosphate 
and lowest in those fed the soft phos- 
phate. These differences were sig- 
nificant. 

“Considering both experimental 
trials and all measurements used, 
the phosphorus of dicalcium phos- 
phate was the most highly available, 
but followed closely by defluorinated 
rock phosphate and Curacao Island 
phosphate and least available in the 
soft phosphate.” 


Myvamix® 


VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


IS DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1230 Esperson Building 

Houston 2, Texas 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall’s Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 

HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 

P.O. Box 2654 

Memphis 2, Tennessee 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 

2215 Forest Avenve ; 

Des Moines 11, lowa 

THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 

3270 Southside Avenve 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, P. Q. 
And, of course, you can get it directly from 


Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago. 


producers of 
Myvamix 
Distillation Products Industries 


is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 
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Sees Varied Outlook 
For West Grazing 


FARGO, N.D. — Summer and fall 
grazing conditions in 17 western 
range states will be above average 
east of the Continental Divide and 
below average for the inter-mountain 
region and the Pacific Coast, the 
North Dakota Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service says. 

In general the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture sees range feed supplies 
in the important livestock areas east 
of the Divide as adequate to abun- 
dant with conditions particularly fav- 
orable in the Plains states from 
North Dakota down through Texas. 
Feed will be short and below average 
in most of Wyoming, south central 
Montana and in the plateau and 
trans-Pecos areas of Texas, unless 
additional moisture is received soon, 
says USDA. 

West of the Divide, continued dry 
weather, plus late frosts, have re- 
stricted growth of new feed, and 
there is now little chance of any 
significant improvement before late 
fall, says USDA. Range feed is ex- 
pected to be short in all of the seven 
states west of the Divide, except 
Washington and Arizona, where early 
growth was more favorable. 

USDA says there is no immediate 
prospect of any substantial forced 
early marketing of livestock, and 
that the real impact of the below 
average grazing conditions probably 
will come in the fall when livestock 
are adjusted to available winter feed 
supplies. 

The July 1 range feed condition is 
slightly above both 1959 and average. 
East of the mountains, forage growth 
shows marked improvement over last 
year in the Dakotas, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, but is well below 1959 in 
Texas. To the west, the only state 
reporting a decline from a year ear- 
lier is Idaho, with Arizona and Cali- 
fornia showing considerable improve- 
ment from the unusually poor graz- 
ing conditions of July 1, 1959. Cur- 
rent soil moisture supplies are short 
over a wide area. 

Cattle and calves made about the 
normal seasonal gains during June 
and by July 1 were in near average 
or better condition, except in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah and Ne- 
vada. In these areas, spring and early 
summer feed supplies have been short 
enough to prevent a full recovery of 
last winter’s shrink. 

Sharply improved grazing condi- 
tions in the Dakotas and New Mexico 
resulted in above average gains for 
sheep and lambs in these states. This 
was largely offset by declines in other 
areas and sheep condition remained 
unchanged from June 1. 


Dry Spell Damage 
In North Arkansas 


HARRISON, ARK. — A prolonged 
dry spell has damaged pastures and 
feed crops in a wide area of north 
Arkansas. Agricultural officials say 
heavy rains are needed immediately 
to restore conditions to normal. 

Although the situation does not yet 
approach that of a serious drouth, 
farmers and ranchers are reported 
concerned about the lack of moisture. 
Feed dealers report a slightly in- 
creased demand for cottonseed meal 
to supplement scanty pastures. 


Viking President Dies 


DES MOINES—Edward C. Witt- 
ler, 40, president and general man- 
ager of Viking Feeds, Inc., died at 
Iowa Methodist Hospital of a heart 
attack. He had been in ill health for 
three months. 

He had lived in Wapello before 
coming to Des Moines eight years 
ago. He was an active member of the 
Des Moines Feed Club. He is survived 
by his widow; his mother, Mrs. Emma 
C. Wittler; a brother, Virgil, of Quin- 
cy, Il, and sister, Mrs. Verl Watson 


of Winfield. 


NEW RYE STRAIN—The Jackson and Perkins tetra-rye 
Faurex (top, first picture), is compared with the Cali- 
fornia Mariot rye. The new strain is said to have a much 
higher grain yield and to produce about 20% more pro- 
tein. A unique growing method has increased the fertility 
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of the grain. In the second picture, a researcher at the 
Pleasanton, Cal., research station exhibits the potential 
of the new strain, Faurex, as a possible replacement of 
barley as both a grain and forage crop. 


Discuss Updating 
N.M. Feed Laws 


SILVER CITY, N.M.—A general 
updating of New Mexico’s feed laws 
was discussed recently at the summer 
meeting of the New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. here. 

The discussion group, led by Dallas 
Rierson, director of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, reminded 
the gathering that some laws affect- 
ing the feed business have become 
obsolete and others need modifica- 
tion. The association chose a legis- 
lative committee to study the situa- 
tion and recommend changes to the 
legislature which will meet next Jan- 
uary in Santa Fe. Austin Brooks, 
Clovis, will be chairman, assisted by 
Winston Lovelace, Loving; K. I. 
Langley, Tucumcari, and W. H. Bul- 
lock, Artesia. 

Ray Bowden, executive secretary 
of the Texas Feed Dealers Assn., Ft. 
Worth, spoke on “The Revolution in 
Agriculture.” He said vast changes 
in the world’s agriculture started. 
with the discovery of America, the 
opening of new farm land and the 
fact that farming was finally in the 
hands of free men, not serfs. 

“In one generation, free farmers 
invented almost all of the basic tools 
used in farming,” Mr. Bowden said. 

Recent years have seen the appli- 
cation of power to farming tech- 
niques and, even more recently, the 
application of science. 

“In the year 1800, we had 19 farm- 
ers for every one person in the city. 
Nowadays, one on the farm feeds ten 
in the city,” he said. 

Citing the vast strides of the feed 
industry, Mr. Bowden pointed out 
that in the 1930’s it took 15 Ib. of 
feed to produce a 3-lb. broiler in 15 
weeks. Now, half this feed can pro- 
duce the same size bird in nine 
weeks. 

Mr. Bowden said that America’s 
modern farm problems started when 
“politics stepped into agriculture.” 
He called for a reduction in govern- 
ment participation in agriculture and 
a cut in taxes. 


“History shows that no nation has 
survived when its tax load exceeded 
25% of its income. Today, the U.S. 
tax level is 31% of its income,” he 
said. “Every great nation that has 
declined has died from within and 
not by conquest. If America dies, it 
will be from inside, and we will be 
the architects of its failure.” 

Next meeting of the association 
will be early in 1961. The date and 
place will be chosen later, says Clar- 
ence Worley, president of the asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. G. M. Briggs Joins 


University Staff 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Dr. George M. 
Briggs, executive secretary of the 
biochemistry and pharmacology 
training committees, division of Gen- 
eral Medical Sciences, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, left that position 
July 13 to become chairman of the 
department of nutrition in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 

Dr. Briggs, who received his Ph.D. 
in biochemistry from the University 
of Wisconsin, was with NIH since 
1951, when he was appointed chief 
of the nutrition unit of the labora- 
tory of nutrition and endocrinology, 
National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases. In 1958, he took 
his present position as executive sec- 
retary of the two training commit- 
tees. 

Before coming to NIH, Dr. Briggs 
was an associate professor of poultry 
nutrition at the University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, and a professor of 
poultry nutrition at the University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

In 1958, Dr. Briggs won the Bor- 
den Award ($1,000 and a gold medal) 
sponsored by the Poultry Science 
Association, of which he is a mem- 
ber. He also belongs to the American 
Chemical Society, the Society for 
Experimental Biology and Medicine, 
the Animal Nutrition Research Coun- 
cil where he served from 1954 to 
1956 on the executive committee, the 
American Public Health Association, 
the American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction and the World’s Poultry Sci- 
ence Assn. He was secretary of the 
American Institute of Nutrition from 
1957 through June of 1960 and he is 
a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Briggs is the author or co- 
author of over 100 scientific publi- 
cations on fundamental nutrition, 
which have appeared in various jour- 
nals. 


Storage Unit Gutted 


PORTLAND, ORE. —A five alarm 
fire gutted the Globe Dock & Ele- 
vator storage and loading shed. The 
facility is owned by Louis Dreyfus 
Corp. 

Estimates of the loss run to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Fire 
officials said the blaze was caused by 
spontaneous combustion in moist 
wheat dust under the dock. 

The storage facility, a huge metal 
shed nearly as long as a football field, 
contained thousands of tons of north- 
west wheat awaiting shipment to 
Japan. The fire destroyed most of the 
roof and interior. Damage to the 
grain from flames, smoke and water 
was reported as heavy. 


Larson & Baardson 


Announces Change 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A corporation 
change in the Portland mill machin- 
ery firm of Larson & Baardson, Inc., 
has been announced, with Andy 
Baardson assuming the presidency 
and managerial responsibilities. The 
organization has constructed numer- 
ous feed mills and grain storage fa- 
cilities throughout the area and has 
supplied many items of feed, seed, 
grain and chemical processing equip- 
ment to the trade. 

Forrest Larson will establish a 
new company which will be designed 
to contract the installation phase of 
prime contracts developed by Larson 
& Baardson, Inc., and he will also 
continue to sell products represented 
or manufactured by the corporation. 
Mr. Larson will also direct the ac- 
tivities of Larson & Baardson Serv- 
ice, Ltd., in Canada. 

While making the announcement, 
Mr. Baardson also reported that a 
new sales policy of Larson & Baard- 
son will provide for greater service 
to the trade through the main plant 
in Portland and through the Seattle 
sales office directed by Walter J. 
Hartje. He also reported that Stan- 
ley Chinn, formerly sales manager 
with Mill & Elevator Construction 
Co., Des Moines, has been employed 
to direct the expanded agricultural 
sales activities of the corporation, 
and has already assumed his new du- 
ties. All present dealers in the Lar- 
son & Baardson organization will 
continue to offer the products and 
services of the corporation, and the 
dealer program is being rapidly ex- 
panded. 

New programs being inaugurated 
will increase the manufacturing ac- 
tivity of the firm, as well as improve 
the availability of complete parts and 
repair service to the feed, seed, grain 
and chemical industries, Mr. Baard- 
son said. Stocks of Butler Bulk-O- 
Matic tanks will continue to be main- 
tained at the Portland headquarters 
as well as at the Seattle office and 
warehouse. 


Hardy Dies 


ST. LOUIS—The death of Thomas 
Walter Hardy, 79, chairman of the 
board and founder of the Hardy Salt 
Co., has been reported by the firm. 
Mr. Hardy died July 1. 


ELEVATOR BURNS 
STURGEON BAY, WIS.—A 62- 
year-old grain elevator here owned 
by the Peninsula Feed Co. was de- 
stroyed and a warehouse badly dam- 
aged in a fire of undetermined ori- 
gin. 
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108—FEEDSTUFFS, July 


16, 1960 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; straight A feeding oll, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
& million units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 
in 66 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drume 
included. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
10,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 17%¢ Ib.; 
300 D, 1,600 A 16¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 
15%¢ Ib. 

Denver: Demand stronger; 
supply ample; 21¢. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 400 
D, 3,000 A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 21¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 
300 D, 750 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A 15%¢. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


trend small; 


supply adequate; dehydrated meal, 17% 
protein, 100,000 A $51@62; dehydrated pel- 
let meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $653@64; 


suncured meal, 15% protein $45@46; sun- 
cured crumbles, 15% protein $47@48. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% protein, 100,000 vita- 
min A $49.60@60, bulk, $54.50@55 sacked. 
ton: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
dehydrated, 17% $50; suncured, 13% $47.50, 
sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated; 
slow for suncured; supply sufficient; sacked, 


dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $49@60, truck 
or rail, July; suncured, 13% ‘\-in. grind, 
No. 1 $46@47, truck; 15% fine ground, dry 
$48; with 2% fat added $50, rail or truck. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% _ protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $42.20 

Philadelphia: Demand slew; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; 17% $50 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; dehydrated, 17% protein, 100,000 


units of vitamin A $42. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $48, pellets 

Portland: Demand good; trend mixed; 
Supply plentiful; 15% suncured $42@43, 
sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady to lower; supply adequate; $54, 
sacked, Boston. 


Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
Ply ample; dehydrated meal $43, sacked; 
pellets $38, bulk. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 
100,000 A on arrival, pellets $37@38 bulk, 


reground $39 bulk; 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 
125,000 A on arrival, pellets $40@41 bulk, 
reground pellets $42 bulk; 20% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, pellets $43 
@48 bulk, reground pellets $45@49 bulk; 
suncured alfalfa, demand slow, supply 
searce, 13% pellets $37@38 bulk, No. 1 
\%-in. $38.50, sacked. 

Minneapolis: Market steady: 17% dehy- 
Grated, 100,000 units A, reground pellets 
$42; oiled reground pellets $44 


Omaha: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, 


bulk pellets $38; sacked meal $43, Omaha 
basta 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; suncured, 13% fine, $42 


sacked; dehydrated, 100,000 A pel- 
lets, demand fair, trend easy, supply am- 
ple, bulk $40.50. 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; prime tallow, tank cars 5%¢ Ib.; 
drums 7¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing 
plants with returnable drums. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 6%¢ Ib., 
trucks. 

Ogden: Supply good; $5.75 ewt. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
low 5%¢ Ib.: yellow grease 5%¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand less active; trend easi- 
er; supply ample; tank truck or carlots, 
bleachable fancy tallow $5.62% ecwt., yel- 
low grease $5.12% cwt 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 


17%, 


trend easy; 
tank cars and 


tal- 


supply ample; prime stabilized tallow 
Ib 

St. Paul: Supply ample; demand good; 
bleachable fancy at 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. pro- 
ducer's plant 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; bleachable white 6¢ Ib., white 
tallow 6\%¢ Ib., yellow grease 5%¢ Ib., all 


in tanks. 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 5%¢ Ib. 
BARLEY FEED 
Baltimore: Demand and supply fair; trend 


steady; $46.50, sacked 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; $36, sacked 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
standard rolled $2.80 cwt., 


Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 


standard ground $2.80 cwt., both sacked 
Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend firm; 
supply ample; feed barley 84¢ bu., bulk; 
bariey feed $37.50, sacked; ground feed 
barley $41.50 ton in 100's. 
Boston: Demand quiet; supply spotty: 


$48.50 nominal. 

Ogden: Supply good; rolled $4041, whole 
$35 @36 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate: $50@52, sacked. 
“nm Demand slow; supply fair; 

Portiand: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
Ply ample; $4040.50. 

Denver: Demand good; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $2.05 bulk, $2.25 sacked. 


(SODIUM) 


fair; trend steady; 
Wyoming and South 


BENTONITE 
Chicago: Demand 
supply ample; 


f.o.b. 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16.26. 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 
ecarlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
Lo $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than carlots 
40. 


Denver: Demand small; trend steady; 
supply ample; $24.60, warehouse, Denver. 
BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand near zero; trend 
steady; supply good; 75@80, sacked. 
BLOOD MEAL 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend strong; 


supply ample; 80% protein $120, sacked. 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; $6 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $85 ton in 100 Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 875@80, sacked. 


Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $110, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend fair; sup- 
ply adequate; 80% $95, sacked, Omaha. 

Louisville: Demand very slow; trend 
steady; supply good; $75@80, sacked. 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light; 
$100, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth local manu- 
facture, 

P Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 

100 


Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; imported $75.75, 


20 ton icts, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $80@85, sacked. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $95@97.50, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand good: trend steady; 
supply limited; $92, sacked 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; $75@80, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $85, sacked, Cincinnati. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $110, Denver. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $80@85, sacked. 

BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $39. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; 26% protein $30.50@31. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $49.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 


supply good; $44@46, sacked. 


. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $42.50. 
Boston: Demand active; supply tight; 
26% $43. 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
41 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend firm; $33 bulk, $41 sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady to higher; $41.50, Boston. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply adequate; $35. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $44, sacked. 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


trend 


Portland: Demand narrow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11@12¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlota, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., tom lots; 11%¢ Ib. less than 
ton lots. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 


lle Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
lle Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton 
1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than 
: Demand and supply steady; 
11¢ Ib, 


ply adequate; $9.35 cwt. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

Denver: Demand small; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 


4%¢ Ib. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 15¢ Ib., 100 Ib. lots; 14%¢ 


Ib., 500 Ib. lots; both in barrels. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40 cwt., drum. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply fair; $4.25@4.30 cwt. in 


drums 

*hiladelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 

4.26 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 

ply ample; 500 Ib. bbl. $3.25@3.50 cwt. 
Louisville: Demand and supply nil; trend 

steady; $4.25 cwt. in paper drums. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, Including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 

Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
$5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20 ton cars, both 
sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. 


bags $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, 
in boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 pre- 
mium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags, 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags $12; bulk, boxcar 
$10.50; bulk, hopper $10; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 
CHARCOAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots; both sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply light; granu- 
lar No. 6 $110. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 
COCONUT OTL MEAL 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $70.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; copra cake $73. 

COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
D, 3,000 A 22¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
2¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply fair; $37.50@40, f.0.b. Gulf. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 2@2%¢ Ib. 

Denver: Demand small; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; 3¢ Ib., West Coast. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $39.60, meal $66.60. 

Atlanta: Feed $43, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $41.60, meal $68.60. 
Boston: Feed $44.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $33, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $40.90, meal $67.90. 
Denver: Feed $43.20, meal $70.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $41.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $38.20, meal $65.20. 


Louisville: Feed $40.60, meal b 

New Orleans: Feed $42.90, meal $69.90. 

New York: Feed $44.10, meal $71.10. 

Norfolk: Feed $43.50, meal $70.50. 

Philadelphia: Feed $43.70, meal $70.70. 

St. Louis: Feed $33, meal $60. 

CORN OTL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $39. 

Louisville: Demand nil; trend weak; sup- 
ply light; $49.45, sacked. 

COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 


supply adequate; $63@65. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; $63@63.50, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
41% old process $69, sacked. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply light; prime 41% protein, 


41% sol- 
$75, 


old process $54.50; new process, 
vent, none available. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply light; 
sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; 41% $70@72. 
. Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
72 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient on meal, extremely scarce on hulls; 
41% old process $61, f.0.b. mills Ft. Worth; 
carlots, solvent 2% fat added $56, delivered 
Ft. Worth, pellets $2 additional, hulls $30. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
sasoty fair; new process $63, old process 


Portland: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $69@70.50. 


Baffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply fair; $75, sacked, Boston. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; Memphis basis, hydraulic $654. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $59.40, Denver, truck. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to stronger; supply adequate; 41% old 
process $55@55.50, Memphis. 

Omaha: Demand poor; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 41% solvent $65.70, delivered 
Omaha. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; solvent $57.50. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; old or new process, both 
at $63.50, sacked. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 

(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 

supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply ample; 1,600 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 

11¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
POWDERED 


trend steady; 
3,000 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
.14% $67.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Batte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fiourine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 


Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $71.35, 
bulk. 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 


phosphorus $71.03, f.o0.b. Cincinnati. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $93.50, delivered, for prod- 
uct carrying a minimum of 18% phos- 
phorus, 31.5% calcium and a maximum of 
0.1% fluorine; $92 dock for a minimum of 
10 ton lots. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
ecar/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, im less than 
ecarload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.0.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
er trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point. 
ecarload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib, multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximium fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 


City. 
Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93.50, truck leads, delivered. 
Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Philadelphia: Demand good; trend unset- 
tled; supply very light; dark $58, nominal 
Boston: Demand active; supply tight; 
$56, nominal. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $51.50. 
Buffalo: Demand good; 
higher; supply poor; $56, 
Louisville: Demand good; 
supply light; bourbon grains: light $48, 
dark $50, solubles $73, all sacked: produc- 
_ near zero, most all plants down until 
all. 


trend steady; 
trend steady to 
Boston. 

trend steady; 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 

Los les: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $43.30@ 43.50. 

ton: Demand active; supply short: 


Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $53@64, papers. 
Milwaukee: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; plain and molasses, both 
$74.50, Chicago. 
Ogden: Supply good: $41@46. 
Portland: Demand good; trend 
supply tight; $51.60, sacked. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply Mmited; $75, sacked, f.o.b. Denver. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier: 
supply fair; medium acid $11@11.25 ewt., 
sweet cream $11@11.25 ewt.; both sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed; supply adequate: 13\%¢ Ib., sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $12.50@13 cwt., sacked. 

: Supply ample; $17.25 cwt. 

: Detnand steady; supply short; 


easy; 


steady; 


The FEED MARKE'L 
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Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; rolled $12.66 cwt. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; 
supply limited; $13@13.50 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply fair; 12%@13¢ Ib., sacked. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


Los les: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; orange pulp $38; lemon pulp 
$36. 


trend firm; 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $34.50@36, f.o.b. Florida 
points. 

Boston: Demand slow; 
$47.50, sacked, f.0.b. Florida. 

Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
13 ecwt. 


supply short; 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; $12.50@13 cwt., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $15.15 cwt., drum. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $14@14.50 ewt. 

ton: Demand good; 

12%¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; spray $13.65 cwt. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 


supply scarce; 


Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply fair; $10.75 cwt., sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 13¢ Ib. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; price steady but showing slight 
weakness at $12.50@12.75 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; 12%@13¢ Iib., sacked. 


DRIED WHEY 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand only fair; trend easier; 
supply fair; $4.75 cwt., sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; $5.43 cwt., ar loads; 
$5.60 ecwt., Le.lL; both sacked. 


New Orleans: Demand siow; supply nor- 


mal; trend steady; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good: $7 cwt., sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots $6, f.0.b. ware- 
house, Ft. Worth. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply good; 

¢ Ib. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.25 

Portiand: Demand fair; supply good; 
trend unchanged; $5.95 cwt., sacked. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $5.75 cwt., truck load. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.50 cwt., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged; demand 
fair; supply ample; $5.45 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib., sacked. 

FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 


85%-87% protein $70@72.50, sacked, f.o.b. 
trucks, north Texas plants. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
$69, f.0.b. shipping points. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $1 a unit of pro- 
tein, sacked. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; supply ex- 
cessive; $70, f.0.b. 

FISH MEAL 


Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend weak; 
supply adequate; 60% $115, sacked, Chicago. 
Ogden: Supply ample; $1.50 a unit, f.o.b. 
Coast; 65% $110@112. 
Boston: Demand slow; 
60% $93. f.0.b. Gloucester. 
Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient: sacked, 65% protein Peruvian $94, 
immediate; $91, scattered August; 60% pro- 
tein menhaden $99, delivered Ft. Worth. 


supply plentiful; 


New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply normal; menhaden, 60% %$94@96, 
sacked, f.o.b. Gulf; scrap $91@92, sacked, 
f.o.b. Gulf 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply limited; local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.55@1.57% a unit, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein menhaden $102 
bulk, $107 sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply liberal; 
trend easier; sacked: menhaden, East Coast 
$92@95, Gulf $92@95; menhaden scrap, 
East Coast $88@91, Gulf $88@91; Canadian 
herring meal $1.55 a unit of protein. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $132. 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.70 a protein unit, 
sacked 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply plentiful; $1.52 a protein unit, f.o.b. 
West Coast. 


Minneapolis: Demand continues only fair; 
market steady; Gulf menhaden $111@120, 
sacked, truck lots, Minneapolis; 70% herring 
unchanged at $1.55@1.60 a unit, f.o.b. West 


Coast, immediate shipment; Alaskan her- 
ring steady at $1.52 a unit, f.o.b. West 
Coast West Coast 60% blended steady 


at $118@121, sacked, delivered Minneapolis 
Omaha: Demand good; trend slow; sup- 
ply ample; 60% menhaden $110, f.0.b. 
Omaha. 
Louisville: Demand very slow; supply 
normal; trend steady; $120@125, sacked. 


HAY 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; No. 1 timothy $30; No. 2 
timothy $27; mixed clover and timothy $25; 
No. 1 red clover $32; wheat or oat straw 
$18@20. 

Wichita: Demand low; supply sufficient; 
prairie $30@32, old alfalfa $25@30, new al- 
falfa $17, bated. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; U.S. No. 1 Imperial $34@36; 
U.S. No. 1 $32@34; U.S. No. 2 leafy $30@ 
31: U.S. No. 2 green $30@31; U.S. No. 2 
$28@29. 

Ogden: Supply good; second crop being 
harvested: $23 ton in the field; $24 ton in 
the barn. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
No. 2 timothy %40@43. 

Ft. Worth: 

nil for others; 
baled, No. 1 alfalfa $42@ 
44: No. 2 $40@42; No. 2 prairie, nominal 
$30@32; No. 2 Johnson, nominal $28@30, 
delivered Texas common points. 


fair for alfalfa, 
supply suffi- 


Philadelphia: Demand very dull; supply 
very light; $24.50@25.50. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $32@34, baled, Portiand- 
Seattle. 

Louisville: Demand very slow; trend 
steady; supply normal; hay, local, any 


variety, No. 1 $30@32, No. 2 $28@30; straw, 
any variety $20; new straw now plentiful. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $49@49.50, sacked. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 


trend unchanged; $42 sacked, $37 bulk. 


Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; white $40.70, yellow 
$40.70. 

Boston: Demand good; supply ample; 
$47.50. 


Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $38. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $40.50. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to good; $47.50, sacked, Boston. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong- 
er; supply adequate; white $31.50@32, yel- 
low $32@33. 


supply steady; 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; yellow $39. 
Louisville: Demand very slow; supply 


light; trend steady; $46, sacked. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Portland: Demand slow; trend steady and 
unchanged; supply ample; $84, sacked. 
Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend un- 


changed; supply fair; expeller $71, solvent 
$62.50, Chicago basis. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 


supply ample; $74.50 bulk, $79@80 sacked. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; local production, 31% 
protein $71, new crop. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
34% $71. 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $78, sacked. 
Boston: Demand quiet; supply adequate; 


71, 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 


clent; 34% protein, solvent $69, rail. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $53, old 
process $60, Minneapolis. 


Chicago: Demand only fair; trend easier; 
supply good; Minneapolis basis: solvent 
$52.50, expeller $60.50. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $71.30, sacked, Denver. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak- 


er; supply ample; solvent process $52@ 
52.50; old process $60@60.50, Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis: Solvent steady at $53; ex- 


peller $59.50, down $1 from last week. 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; 34% solvent $57.80, 32% old 
process $65.80, Omaha basis. 
Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply normal; old process 
procéss $71.50, both sacked. 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 
Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
adequate; 65% $180, sacked, Omaha. 


MALT SPROUTS 


trend steady; 
$78.50, new 


Chicago: Demand good; trend consider- 
ably stronger; supply fair; $30. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $39.50@41, sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply fair: $28, bulk; $35.50, odd weights; 
$39.50, even weighis, 100 Ib. sacks, 


Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 
sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $34. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong- 
er; supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$74.50, Cincinnati. 
Portland: Demand fair; trend barely un- 


supply steady; 


changed; supply ample; $80, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; 60% protein $75@80, sacked. 


Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; $1.05 


a protein unit; converted 60% $65. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; meat and bone, 50% $70 bulk, $73 
sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 


trend easy; 
sacked. 


Demand slow; 
$82.50@ 87.50, 


New Orleans: 
supply ample; 


Ogden: Supply good; 50% protein $75, 
sacked. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
50% $77.50, sacked, f.o.b. Wichita. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply limited; 60% protein $1.55 a unit. 

Baffalo: Demand steady; trend quiet; 
supply adequate; 60% meat scraps $70 bulk, 
77.50 sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $64.50, f.0.b. 

Omaha: Demand 
supply adequate; $70, . 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong; 


trend easier; sup- 
producer’s plant. 
trend stronger; 


supply tight; 50% $72.50. 

St. Paul: Demand and supply fair; steady 
at $74@78. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $72. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $75@80, sacked. 

MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Stronger markets resulting 

from better demand, reduced production; 


bagged material selling better than bulk; 
sacked bran up 50¢@$1 from last week 
to $34; sacked middlings $38.50 this week, 
compared with $36@38 last week; red dog 
$1.50@2 stronger at $49. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply of immediate tight; sacked bran 
$32@32.50, bulk bran $28@28.50; sacked 
shorts $37@37.50, bulk shorts $34.50@35, 
bulk middlings $31.50@32. 

Chieago: Red dog remains tight; mid- 
dliings down to $35 first of week but ran 
into very good buying power at that level; 
bran down $1 for the week and dragzy, 
while middlings, after staging the recov- 
ery mentioned, is still $1 below a week 
ago; standard bran $32.50, standard midds. 
$37, red dog $52.50, nominal and un- 
changed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings light 
for immediate shipment; bran, bulk $37, 
burlaps $40; gray shorts, bulk $42.50, bur- 
laps $46; middlings, bulk $39.50, delivered 
Texas common points; bran 50¢ higher, 
shorts 60¢ higher on bulk, $1.50 higher 
on sacked, middlings 50¢ higher, compared 
with previous week. 

Wichita: Demand fairly good; supply 
adequate; basis Kansas City: bran $30.75@ 
31.25, shorts $36.25@36.75; both bran and 


shorts were up 50¢, 
preceding week. 

St. Louis: Sacked bran $37, 
bulk bran $33, middlings $36.50. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; sacked bran $31.50, sacked gray 
shorts $37.50, bulk standard middlings $32, 
all Omaha basis. 

Memphis: Demand poor to fair; trend 
andy to lower; supply ample; wheat bran 
35 + gray shorts $42.20, standard midds. 
37.70. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend stronger; 
supply good; production low; season changes 
and fumigating; bran $42.10, mixed feed 
$45.35, shorts $49.10, all sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend 


compared with the 


shorts $42; 


t 


nnn 


steady; 


supply adequate; bran $36, middlings $4 
Boston: Demand active; supply spotty; 
bran $42.50, middlings $46.50, 
Buffalo: Trading irregular; prices in 
narrow range; sacked differential on bran 


and middlings narrowed from $6 to $5; bulk 
bran and middlings off 50¢; sacked bran 
and middlings down $1.50; red dog steady 
in a bulk market; quotations July 13: bulk, 


bran $34@34.50, sacked $39@39.50: bulk 
middlings $38.50@39, sacked $43.50@44; 
bulk red dog $53@655.50, sacked $55 @60. 


Philadelphia: 
trend unsettled; 
$48, red 

New 
supply 


Demand and 
bran $43, 
dog $59. 
Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 
ample; sacked, bran $42.50@43.25, 
shorts $48@48.75; bulk, bran $39.50@40.25, 
shorts $46.50@47.25, middlings $42@42.75. 
Ogden: Supply good; to Utah and Idaho: 


supply fair; 
standard midds. 


red bran and mill run $34, middlings $39; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $41, 
middlings $46; to California: red bran and 
mill run $41.50, middlings $46.60, f.0.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady to 
strong; supply limited; shorts $40.25, bran 
$34.50, mill run $37.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend firmer; 
supply tight; $35@36. 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $40.50@ 


41, demand slow, trend steady, supply ade- 
quate; red bran $44.50@45, demand slow, 
trend stronger, supply adequate. 


MINERAL FEED 
Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 


mineral blocks $4 each. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
all-purpose with iodine, 50 Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant 

Ogden: Supply ample; $113 ton in 50 Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 50 Ib. bags. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $70; 


mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 60 Ib. paper bags). 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $44@46, sacked. 


MOLASSES 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; Cuban situation not likely 
to have much effect; 8%¢ gal. in tank car 
lots, f.0o.b. Gulf ports. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; 
ple; steady at $27.50, tank 
ered. 

St. Louis: 
supply 
Orleans. 

Ft. Worth: 


supply am- 
truck, deliv- 


Demand fair; 
adequate; 9¢ gal., 


trend strong; 
tank car, New 


Demand slow; supply suffi- 


cient; blackstrap 9%¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $22.95, seller’s 
market price on date of shipment. 

Los Angeles: Demand excellent; trend 
steady; supply ample; $19.50, f.o.b. tank 
cars; $19.75, f.0.b. tank trucks. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 8%@9¢ gal., tank cars and 
trucks; 600 Ib. customers’ drums $6.90. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; blackstrap 8%¢ gal., f.o.b. 


New Orleans. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply ample; blackstrap 8%¢ gal., tank 
car, f.o.b. New Orleans and $22.50 ton, 
delivered Memphis, truck. 

Boston: Demand seasonal; supply ample; 
14¢ gal. in tank cars. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 8%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 14¢ gal., f.0.b. Albany. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; 8%¢ gal., New Or- 
leans; $29.96 ton, Denver 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; blackstrap 9¢ gal., f.o.b. New 
Orleans. 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady to 
easier; supply ample; reground oat feed 
$23: No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $72; 


feeding rolled oats $76. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; local production, 


pulverized $62, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; reground $33.80, rolled $84.30, 
feeding $80.80, pulverized $53.30, crimped 


$68.30, all sacked; no changes over the week. 


Minneapolis: Most items off $1 ton; de- 
mand easier; buyers apparently waiting to 
see what new crop, due in two or three 
weeks, will bring; sacked quotations July 
14: feeding rolled oats $78, down $1; feed- 
ing oatmeal $67, off $1; pulverized $45.50, 
steady to down $1; crimped $61, off $1; 
reground oat feed $24, off $1 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
slow, supply fair $51; domestic, demand 
slow, supply light $31.50; Canadian oat 
feed, demand slow, supply light $34, all 
sacked. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $31.75 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; oat millfeed $47.70, reground $33.70, 


sacked, new jutes. 


Boston: Demand good; supply fair; white 


pulverized $55.60; reground oat feed $35 50 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats 
$48 @56. 
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‘Portland: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply tight; white $54@56. 
OYSTER SHELL 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $15.40. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; in 80 Ib. paper sacks $23.45, 
in 50 Ib. paper sacks $23.70; in 25 lb. paper 
sacks $25.95. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.05. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply good; $25@26, papers. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $25.85, 50 Ib. 
bags $24.10, 25 lb. bags $26.35. 


Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $27@35, sacked. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; 26% $42 sacked, $38 
bulk, both Chicago. 


PEAT MOSS 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 


bale. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$2.94 bale, f.o.b. pier. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
truck loads $3.45, bale, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $3@3.15 per 6.6 cu. ft. 
bale. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian 5.6 cu. ft. 
bales $3.65. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand very good; supply 
searce; 55% protein $80@82, sacked, f.o.b. 
north Texas plants. 

Boston: Demand steady; 
$75, nominal. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.40 a unit of protein, 
sacked, 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; 
ample; $80, f.0.b. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
80% KI In calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100 Ib. drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 
25 lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b, Cincinnati, 

Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 
100 Ib. drums $1.25% 1b.; 200 Ib, and up 


supply tight; 


supply 


$1.23% all delivered. 
RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 


ton lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb. mixtures; 3¢ 
in ton lots or more, freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; California production, high 
fat content, bran $48, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply lim- 
ited; rice bran $32@33, f.0.b. south Texas 
rice mills; hulls $5.50, sacked, f.o.b. mills. 


SCREENINGS 
Demand fair; 
to easier; supply adequate; 
$28.40; Canadian $22.60. 

Minneapolis: Canadian supplies even tight- 
er than last week; price up another $1 
to $19; Httle change in domestic trading; 
same ranges as last week: lights $13@23, 
mediums $24@33, heavies $34@43; little 
trading im flax screenings, basis 15% $40 
this week. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground grain screenings 
$20.50@ 21.50. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; ground, sacked $32, New 
York, lake and rail; unground, bulk $26.50. 

SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 

$20.40@ 20.67. 
Buffalo: $25.31@25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@ 24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@ 25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@ 25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32@ 24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUMS 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light; 
south and central Texas crop beginning 


Chicago: trend steady 


ground grain 
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to move; No. 2 yellow milo $1.98@2 cwt., 
delivered Texas common points. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $42@43. 

SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 

Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
44% $50.50, 50% $56, both f.0.b. Decatur. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $53.50, 
f.0.b. Memphis. 

Loaisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $62.40, sacked. 

Minneapolis: Creeping price climb halted 
at $45.50@46, Decatur. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% solvent process $48@ 
49, Decatur 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $54.60, delivered Omaha. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% $52.90. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 41% protein $69@ 
71; 60% protein $74@76. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; $52, Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; 44% $61.50@62.50 July, $62.50@63.50 
August; 50% $68@69 July, $69@70 August- 
September. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $60@61 bulk, $62.70@64 
sacked 

Les Angeles: Demand limited; trend easi- 
er; supply moderate; $72.40. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


44% $50.50, Decatur 
Chicago: Substantial sales of ofl to Spain 
apparently left meal in vulnerable posi- 


tion; generally $1.50@2.50 ton off for the 
week; mea! futures sloppy; July meal dipped 
down to within 5¢ ton of equalling the low 
tick for the season. Decatur basis, 44% pro- 
tein, unrestricted billing $50.50 and eastern 
trunk line $49; 50% protein, unrestricted 
$57, eastern trunk line $54. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
44% $63, 50% $69, sacked; 44% $60, 50% 
$66. f.0.b. Wichita. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $60, Decatur. 

Denver: Demand good; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $63. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $73. 

TANKAGE 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein $75@80, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% $75@80, sacked. 

St. Lonis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $73. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply adequate; $72. 

St. Paul: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend steady: $74@78, sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $70. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
60% $77.50, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 

. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
60% digester $76, sacked, Ft. Worth. 

New Orleans: Demand siow; supply good; 
trend steady; 60% $80@85. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong- 
er; supply adequate; 60% digester $74.50, 
Cincinnati. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
6¢ f.0.b. north Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 Ib. or more $1.45, less than 50 Ib. $1.50, 
freight allowed to destination. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; commercial grade $55, sacked, f.9.b. 
Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply tight; 
price up again from $52 last week to $56. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply tight; $62@64, cottons. 


NO-HAY 


(Continued from page 1) 


supply.” Both cow herds and sheep 
flocks already have increased sharply 
in the state. 


Carcass Results 


Prefacing his report of final figures 
on the “no-hay” feeding trial with 
the above remarks, Dr. Burroughs 
proceeded to detail the results: 

The eight lots of cattle receiving 5 
lb. of hay per animal daily averaged 
about two tenths of a federal grade 
higher and dressed half a _ percent 
higher than the four lots of cattle 
which received no hay in their rations 
beyond the first nine days. However, 
no carcass differences resulted with 
respect to feeding corn containing 
different amounts of moisture, the 
feeding of different levels of stilbes- 
trol or the feeding of supplements 
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containing either soybean or linseed 
meal. 

As to specific federal grades, the 
“no-hay” cattle averaged a score of 6, 
which is equal to high Good grade; 
the cattle on conventional hay-grain 
rations averaged a score of 6.6, where 
a score of 7 would correspond with 
low Choice grade. 

Selling prices were $24.35 cwt. for 
the “no-hay” cattle, and $2460 for 
the controls, for a 25¢ cwt. advantage 
for the controls. Dr. Burroughs point- 
ed out, however, that the “no-hay” 
cattle carcasses were lighter and 
therefore did not have to take the 
“over-800-pound carcass” price cut 
that was applied to the control cattle 
carcasses. 

All 12 pens of yearling cattle were 
charged a rather high $28.75 cwt. 
cost going into the experiment in 
February, while being marketed the 
end of June on a weakened fat cattle 
market. However, estimated margins 
per steer above cost of feed and the 
animal, were $24 for the hay-fed cat- 
tle and approximately the break-even 
point on the “no-hay” pens. 

As reported previously, all 12 pens 
of cattle made exceptionally good 
gains. Those on the conventional ra- 
tion with hay, averaged 3.56 Ib. a 
day, while the “no-hay” cattle ranged 
from 2.6 to 3.20 Ib. a day. Feed cost 
per pound of gain was 12.5¢ on the 
controls, while it ranged from 15.2¢ 
to 19.3¢ with the four different types 
of “no-hay” rations fed as a complete, 
mixed feed. Feed costs assigned were: 
Ground shelled corn, $1.12 bu.; alfal- 
fa hay, $18 ton; supplement used in 
the conventional ration, $95 ton, and 
the various “no-hay” complete mixed 
rations ranged from $41.80 ton to 
$49.09 ton. 

(A detailed report on the experi- 
ment appears on page 72.) 


Further Comments 


In further comments on the car- 
cass results, Dr. Burroughs noted 
that no evidence of ruminal para- 
keratosis was apparent in the car- 
casses of the “no-hay” cattle. 

Marbling of the beef in carcasses 
from all 12 pens, regardless of ration 
fed, was poorer in these 1960 trials 
than in the 1959 trials, he pointed 
out. This occurred despite the fact 
that in general the feeding practices 
followed in the two years w2re rather 
similar. 

“Despite all the similarities in 
which the cattle in each of the two 
years appeared remarkably alike im- 
mediately preceding slaughter, never- 
theless the 1959 cattle on the rail 
after slaughter averaged almost two- 
thirds of a federal grade higher than 
the 1960 experimental cattle,” the 
nutritionist reported. By next year, 
he said, he hopes to have some new 
answers to this problem which will 
be helpful to feeders, packers and 
others interested in furthering the 
feeding industry. “There is a lack 
of basic information at the present 
time as to what factors are responsi- 
ble for excellent marbling and what 
factors are responsible for poorer 
marbling in beef animals which have 
been fed excellent fattening rations 
for long periods of time.” Marbling 
of fat through the lean portions of 
carcasses is one of the factors con- 
sidered favorably in grading. 


High Gains Noted 


Unusually high daily gains of all 
the cattle on current feeding trials 
drew special attention of feeders and 
others attending the recent Iowa 
Cattle Feeders’ Hey Day. Effects of 
pre-feedlot implants and the poten- 
tial advantage of grinding or rolling 
high moisture shelled corn, were oth- 
er high-interest topics. 

When the 700-800 feeder day vis- 
itors toured the Beef Nutrition Farm 
west of Ames, they viewed fully a 
dozen pens of cattle on various fat- 
tening rations. From the placards 
posted above each pen, they noted 
that the slowest-gaining pen of cat- 
tle had averaged 2.6 lb. a day over 
135 days, while the best gainers had 
pushed up to the 3.75-lb. mark. All 
but one of the pens on fattening ra- 
tions showed 3-lb. or more average 


daily gain over the 134-day feeding 
period. And in a trial comparing high- 
moisture shelled corn with dry, rolled 
shelled corn, only one of the eight 
pens recorded less than 3.5 Ib. daily 
gain; that one was 3.47 Ib., and all 
were over a 133-day feeding period. 

Among the reasons advanced were 
these: Stilbestrol was used as a basic 
ingredient in all rations, including 
controls; the cattle were on concrete 
and had no footrot to interfere with 
gains and, finally, the cattle were of 
exceptional breeding. They originated 
at the Moore Ranch, Chinook, Mont., 
and were the first used by Iowa State 
from this source. 

Implants 

Feeders also were interested in the 
remarks made at the nutrition farm 
by Dr. Burroughs, the Iowa State 
nutrition authority, about pre-feedlot 
implants and their effect on feedlot 
performance. 

“Frankly,” said Dr. Burroughs, “T 
don’t know if any of our cattle were 
implanted before we put them on 
feeding trials. I didn’t consider this 
to be an important enough factor to 
ask about. We have found very little 
difference in feedlot response between 
cattle implanted before entering the 
lot and those not treated. The feedlot 
response to rations containing stil- 
bestrol does come down a bit with 
previously-treated cattle, but it’s very 
small. Our cattle make just as much 
total gain in the feedlot, and the 
average daily rate of gain is essential- 
ly no different.” 


Rolling, Grinding 

Dr. Burroughs also emphasized 
that rolling or grinding high-moisture 
shelled corn, either when it is placed 
in or fed out of a silo, would undoubt- 
edly assist feeders in getting much 
more feeding value from the crop. In 
current feeding trials, an average of 
21% of the high-moisture shelled corn 
passed through the cattle in whole, 
undigested form, even though the 
35% moisture corn was so soft it 
could be mashed between a man’s 
fingers. 

If this undigested corn had been 
excluded from the feed conversion 
figuring, the high-moisture shelled 
corn would have been 12% more ef- 
ficient than the dry, rolled shelled 
corn. This, he pointed out, would have 
shown an even greater advantage 
than the 8 to 12% superiority of high- 
moisture ground ear corn over dry, 
ground ear corn, demonstrated in pre- 
vious Iowa experiments. 


May Feed Consumption 
Even With April, But 


Below a Year Earlier 


WASHINGTON — The 1.5 million 
tons of commercial feedstuffs con- 
sumed by livestock and poultry dur- 
ing May advanced the disappearance 
total for the first eight months of the 
season to 13.5 million tons—about 
200,000 tons less than for the same 
period of the previous season. May 
disappearance was about the same as 
during April, but nearly 100,000 tons 
below May, 1959. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that disappearance of 
feed per animal unit in May was 160 
lb.—about the same as that recorded 
for May last year. 

USDA said the 8 million tons of 
oilseed meals consumed during the 
eight-month period was 355,000 tons 
below the same months last year. 


Production of each of the oilseed 
meals, except for cottonseed meal, 
was down from last year. This in- 
crease, USDA said, was almost 
enough to offset the decline in the 
production of other oilseed meals. 


Exports of approximately 641,000 
tons oilseed meals this year were re- 
ported to be sharply above the 379,- 
000 tons exported last season, while 
imports of 37,400 tons, October-May, 
were 100,000 tons below the previous 
season. 

Stocks of oilseed meals at process- 
ing plants at the end of May were 
19% above last year. Consumption of 
soybean meal, October through May, 
totaled 5.7 million tons as against 6.1 
million last year. Cottonseed meal 
consumption for the eight-month pe- 
riod was listed at 1.9 million tons, an 
increase of 145,000 tons. 

Consumption of grain by-product 
feeds totaled 4.6 million tons, Octo- 
ber through May, which was 244,000 
tons more than for the same months 
a year earlier. Wheat millfeeds ac- 
counted for 110,000 tons of the in- 
crease; gluten feed and meal, 78,000; 
rice millfeeds, 39,000, and the others, 
smaller amounts. 

USDA noted that alfalfa meal pro- 
duction started later this year, but, 
even so, May output was sharply 
above a year earlier. Fish meal sup- 
plies, October through May, of 152,- 
600 tons were down sharply from last 
year, reflecting smaller production 
and imports. 


SUPPORTS PENB—A. J. Claeys, plant manager of the Kroger Egg Plant, 
Wabash, Ind., has announced that his company is coordinating an egg pro- 
ducer program among its producers in north central Indiana to voluntarily 
support the Poultry and Egg National Board. Mr. Claeys stated that all 
Wabash plant shippers who agreed to the program started their contribu- 
tions last month. Shown at the signing of the agreement are (left to right): 
Robert L. Hogue, executive secretary, Indiana Poultry Assn.; Mr. Claeys, and 
Carroll Eiler, Warsaw, president of the Indiana association and a director 


of PENB. 
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Broiler Price Average 
In Delmarva Climbs to 


20c First Time in 1960 


SALISBURY, MD. — Delmarva 
broiler prices have been averaging 
over 20¢ Ib. for the first time this 
year. 

The average for last week was 
20.11¢. The week before it was 18.72¢ 
and a year ago it was 17.68¢. It has 
not been since Dec. 19, 1959, that a 
week of prices have averaged 20¢ or 
better. 

For 22 important broiler producing 
states, hatcheries have cut their egg 
set. Last week a total of 47,370,000 
eggs were set. This was 4% below 
the previous week and only 3% above 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

Settings were down from the pre- 
vious week in 17 of the 22 states. The 
states showing sizeable decreases 
were Georgia, Indiana, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri. 

Broiler chick placements in the 22 
states totaled 36.547,000. This was 
2% below the previous week but 9% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Decreases were reported for 15 
states compared with the previous 
week. The states showing appreciable 
decreases included Alabama, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. 


EGGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


seasonably cool weather in the heart 
of the egg belt. 

Penitent optimists at USDA now 
admit reluctantly that they may have 
set their sights too high on late sum- 
mer-early fall egg prices. But still 
they believe that egg prices at the 
national farm level will reach 36¢ 
before late fall. 

On the basis of USDA data, this 
forecast would mean that a high farm 
price would be attained this year— 
compared with the 1958 records— 
during July-September. In 1958, the 
range during this period was between 
36 and 41¢. 


Word of Caution 

After the failure of earlier USDA 
forecasts to reach fulfillment, one 
must view even this renewed optim- 
ism with caution, notwithstanding the 
obvious drive of USDA to get the egg 
market into a higher price bracket. 
. A frozen egg buying program could 
be the very influence which could bull 
the current market. But to attain 
maximum results it is seen that it 
will be necessary for Mother Nature 
to cooperate by producing a pro- 
longed heat wave in major egg states 
such as Iowa, Missouri and Minne- 
sota, causing liquidation of old hens 
and a marked slowdown in egg lay. 


TURKEYS 


(Continued from page 1) 


should get the most for the tax- 
payer’s dollars. 

If this program is promulgated and 
announced, it will be timed to make 
the most of removal at a time when 
it will have the biggest price effect, 
of course, without boosting the sea- 
sonal price of the holiday delicacy 
out of range of the consumer pocket- 
book. 

Indeed, economics as practiced by 
politicians and USDA agents is a 
strange melange. If one wishes to 
halt overproduction, should he en- 
courage Overproduction by rewarding 
an industry or a group of producers 
for its excesses? 

Indeed, it is something like a cure 
for an alcoholic by sending to his rest 
home a case of 100 proof bourbon. 


MRS. KNIGHT DIES 
ATLANTA, GA.—Funeral services 
were held recently in Pineville, La., 
for Mrs. W. H. Knight, 69, mother- 
in-law of William L. Kinard, secre- 
tary of the Georgia Feed Assn. Mrs. 
Knight died in Atlanta. 


MINERALS 


(Continued from page 1) 


AFMaA officials pointed out that the 
industry has been given an opportuni- 
ty to review the new proposal, and all 
AFMA members were advised in ad- 
vance of the two restrictions now pro- 
posed. In view of the advance notice 
and the opportunity to contact FDA, 
AFMA does not propose to file any 
objection at this time. 

Sixty days after publication in the 
Federal Register are allowed for all 
interested persons to make comments 
on the new proposal. These comments 
will be considered by the FDA com- 
missioner in drafting the final order. 
Interested persons may submit their 
views in writing (in quintuplicate) to 
the Hearing Clerk, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 330 
Independence Ave. S.E., Washington 

Included in the new FDA list are 
compounds which are sources of co- 
balt, copper, iodine, iron, manganese 
and zinc. 

As noted above, specific limits are 
proposed only for added cobalt and 
copper for certain animals. The other 
minerals would be regarded as safe 
when used in accordance with good 
feeding practice to supply nutrient 
requirements, taking into account the 
mineral content of available feed and 
the environment, 

FDA said the restriction on cobalt 
is based on the advice of consultants 
that a larger amount causes a con- 
dition known as polycythemia—an in- 
crease in number of red blood cells. 
The safe limit for added copper rests 
on the observation that the normal 
growth of sheep on western ranges is 
inhibited with the addition of copper 
salts in excess of 10 parts per million 
of the ration. 

Following is a partial text of the 
new FDA proposal: 


Substances That Are Generally 
Recognized as Safe 

Trace minerals added to animal 
feeds. These substances added to ani- 
mal feeds as nutritional dietary sup- 
plements are generally recognized as 
safe when added at levels consistent 
with good feeding practice. Cobalt 
and copper compounds added to ra- 
tions of certain species in excess of 
specified quantities are not generally 
recognized as safe. These conditions 
are described in the footnote to the 
following list: 


Element Source Compounds 


{ Cobalt acetate 
| Cobalt carbonate 
beens Cobalt chloride 
| Cobalt oxide 
| Cobalt sulfate 


{ Copper carbonate 
‘ | Copper chloride 
Copper gluconate 
Copper hydroxide 
| oxide 
Copper sulfate 


{ Calcium iodate 
Calcium iodobehenate 
Cuprous iodide 
| Diiodosalicylic acid 
{ Ethylene diamine dihydriodide 
Potassium iodate 
Potassium iodide 
Sodium iodide 
Thymol iodide 


lodine 


Ferric ammonium citrate 
Ferric chloride 

Ferric oxide 

Ferric phosphate 

Ferric pyrophosphate 
Ferrous carbonate 
Ferrous gluconate 
Ferrous sulfate 

Reduced iron 


{ Manganese acetate 
| Manganese carbonate 
| Manganese chloride 
) Manganese dioxide 
* | Manganese gluconate 
| Manganese oxide 
| Manganese sulfate 
| Manganese phosphate (dibasic) 


Manganese 


{ Zine acetate 

} Zinc carbonate 
Zinc chloride 

| Zine oxide 

Zinc sulfate 


*Exceptions to general recognition of safety: 

Cobalt added to the rations of non-ruminant 
species in excess of 0.0001% of the total daily 
feed intake of the animal. 

Copper added to the rations of sheep in 
excess of 0.0010% of the total daily feed in- 
take of the animal. 
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Housewives Ignore Broiler Brands, Grades 


LOS ANGELES—Housewives ignored brands and grades of broilers . . . 
Length of storage time of shell eggs did not result in any significant differ- 


ences in acceptance of soft-boiled eggs 


their impact as store traffic builders. 


... Fryer specials seem to be losing 


These were some of the findings in poultry marketing research pointed 
out in a recent Pacific Dairy & Poultry Assn. bulletin. 


BRANDS AND GRADES—Consumer tests in and around Wilmington, 
Del., indicated that broiler brand names mean nothing to housewives, and 
not one in a survey of 576 city and suburban housewives mentioned grade as a 
point considered in buying. Freshness was the answer for purchasing from 
a particular source, and characteristics most preferred in broilers were meati- 


ness and plumpness. 


EGG FRESHNESS—A University of California consumer preference 
study indicates length of storage time of shell eggs (2, 21, 35 or 49-day-old 
eggs) bore no statistical difference in acceptance of soft boiled eggs by con- 
sumers. Storage temperature of all eggs was 55°. Only 3 to 4% of the 5,129 
consumers tested at the Los Angeles and Sacramento fairs considered eggs 
in each storage period from 2 to 49 days old to be poor or very poor in flavor. 


LOSS LEADERS—A study in central Maine by the University of Maine 
indicated that fryer specials are losing their impact as traffic builders in 
supermarkets. Over a 16-week period, fryer specials sold 8% more pounds 
of fryers, but gross returns from fryers were 11% less during specials than 
when usual markups were taken. Average markup prices were 43.9¢, and 
during specials prices averaged 36.5¢, a mark-down of 7.4¢. 


Kansas Schedules 5 
Veterinary-Nutrition 


Conferences in July 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS —A 
series of five veterinary-nutrition con- 
ferences designed to coordinate the 
operations of the veterinarian and 
feed men to attain objectives have 
been scheduled July 23-27 in Kansas. 

The meetings—sponsored jointly by 
the Kansas Veterinary Medical Assn., 
the Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. and the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.—have been set for 
Garden City July 23, Abilene July 24, 
Seneca July 25, Wichita July 26 and 
Chanute July 27. 

A major purpose of the conference, 
as listed by the Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. is to create “better 
relations between the veterinarian 
and the feed manufacturer and feed 
purveyor with emphasis on the part 
of each in the interest of helping the 
farmer do a better job with his live- 
stock.” 

General program subjects will be: 
“Working Together,” “Our Mutual 
Problems,” “Animal Nutrition,” “Our 
Professional Responsibilities as Vet- 
erinarians,” “Feed Additives and 
Drug Compounds — Their Use and 
Function,” “How We Can Better 
Serve the Livestock Producer (pan- 
el)” and “Trends in Agriculture.” 

Lloyd Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Kansas City; Maxwell Cooley, 
Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo.; 
Orris Case, Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hutchinson, and Dr. 
M. W. Osburn, secretary, Kansas Vet- 
erinary Medical Assn., Manhattan, 
will speak at all five sessions. Other 
speakers and panelists will vary. 

Another part of the program will 
be a showing of a new visual presen- 
tation called “Opportunity Knocks... 
At Home Plate.” This slide and sound 
presentation, prepared by Bill Larson 
of Kansas City, is designed to show 
the role of the feed industry. 

A social hour and dinner will fol- 
low the main program with a Kansas 
State University dinner speaker talk- 
ing on “Trends in Agriculture.” 

Registration starts at 1:30 p.m. 
with the program beginning at 2 and 
the social hour and dinner at 5:30 
p.m. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


Move Up and Down 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures prices moved up and down 
on the Memphis Board of Trade the 
past week. 

Trading in soybean oil meal in- 
creased, with fair interest in spread- 
ing operations between old crop 
months. Some sales on the immediate 
option became more persistent in 
anticipation of trading at present 
cash levels before July expires on the 
board. 

Trading developed in old crop cot- 
tonseed oil meal at the $54 level. 
There was some new crop buying and 
selling interest, although few deal- 
ings occurred. 

Cash business was reported by 
brokers to be fair in both soybean 
oil meal and cottonseed oil meal. Sup- 
plies were light in cottonseed oil 
meal, but ample in soybean oil meal. 
Practically no cottonseed oil meal is 
being produced in this area. Some 
mills, it was reported, have sacked 
meal to offer, but are not anxious 
sellers. 

Formula feed demand picked up 
from the previous week, brokers said. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed July 12 unchanged, compared 
with one week earlier; unrestricted 
soybean oil meal $2.25 lower to 50¢ 
higher, and bulk solvent cottonseed 
oil meal unchanged. 

Trading volume for the period 
amounted to 8,900 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal and 600 tons of 
bulk solvent cottonseed meal. 


LAYERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


this year was set at 5,176 million 
eggs. 

Aggregate egg production, January 
through June, was 3% below the 
same period of 1959. : 

The rate of egg production per lay- 
er in June was 18.39, compared with 
18.24 during June last year. This 
increase of 1% set a record for the 
month. Rate of lay on July 1 of this 
year was 59.9 eggs per 100 layers, 


| also 1% better than on July 1, 1959. 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age and Eggs Laid Per 100 Layers on Farms, July 1 


North North W. North South South United 

Year Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western States 

Hens and Pullets of Laying Age (thousands) 
1949-58 (average) ........ 47,729 53,960 75,851 28,345 44,675 31,975 282,534 
46,442 52,006 70,411 32,660 40,715 36,086 278,320 
43,727 50,973 68,524 33,924 41,241 39,925 278,314 
Eggs Laid Per 100 Layers (number) 

1949-58 (average) ......-. 54.6 55.0 56.5 50.1 47.8 57.9 54.0 
58.5 60.2 60.1 58.0 54.2 63.8 69.2 
59.3 60.9 61.6 59.6 53.9 62.5 69.9 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 
(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. mM. Mo. Del. Md. 
447 923 847 123 706 1,966 2,159 
510 901 87 135 697 2,134 2,205 
548 668 909 68 724 2,214 2,150 
483 756 958 167 777 2,436 2,130 
456 832 1,002 127 768 2,319 2,152 
436 828 908 9! 746 2,208 2,342 
456 872 849 70 789 2,212 2,246 
482 7 782 ttl 765 2,198 2,261 
516 82! 756 133 eis 2,202 2,173 
440 758 772 107 760 2,176 2,154 
W.Va N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla Ala Miss 
664 3,373 344 7,898 235 4,46 2, 
639 3,454 359 7,814 268 4,550 2,673 
556 3,500 38! 8,082 187 4,430 2,709 
573 3,556 386 8,078 251 4,35! 2,744 
528 3,689 355 7,923 233 4,442 2,608 
621 3,526 386 7,873 228 4,410 2,687 
608 504 360 7,710 213 4,248 2,703 
589 3,584 375 7,690 233 4,184 2,775 
574 3,356 340 7,449 204 4,265 2,695 
625 3,364 377 7,298 209 4,057 2,705 

Total 22 areas 
La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 1960 1959 
461 2,685 360 276 1,191 37,980 34,674 
445 2,757 317 257 1,233 39,019 34,615 
471 2,816 349 251 1,176 39,369 34,435 
48! 2,706 349 233 1,087 39,709 34,578 
533 2,658 385 290 1,142 39,360 34,791 
482 2,59! 360 268 1.236 «639,118 35,135 
589 2,473 284 262 1,197 38,448 34,516 
55! 389 329 1,133 38,189 34,136 
556 33! 349 270 1,105 37,449 34,340 
449 217 326 301 1,098 36,547 33,667 


ADM Discontinues 
Linseed Processing 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. will soon cease produc- 
tion of linseed oil and meal. 

John H. Daniels, ADM president, 
this week announced that the com- 
pany, in recent years one of the na- 
tion's largest flaxseed processors, is 
closing permanently its Minneapolis 
linseed oil mill—the only one the 
company has left in operation. 

Mr. Daniels expressed the com- 
pany’s regret in making the decision 
but said it was necessary because 
operation of the mill—built in 1902— 
no longer is economically feasible. 
He noted, however, that the company 
will “maintain its position as the ma- 
jor marketer of linseed oil and lin- 
seed meal” by buying these products 
from other manufacturers and re- 
Selling them through its marketing 
organization. 

ADM will continue to operate its 
14% million bushel grain elevator ad- 
jacent to the mil! as a terminal grain 
facility. 

“Although ADM was founded as a 
linseed oil company,” Mr. Daniels 
said, “linseed oil has become a minor 
part of the business as ADM diversi- 
fied and broadened its activities into 
many other fields.” 

Company officials noted that the 
decreasing use of linseed oil is illus- 
trated by the fact that during World 
War II, when demand for fats and 
oils was at an all time high, domestic 
consumption totaled 813 million 
pounds, but by 1957 U.S. use had 
fallen to 469 million pounds. It is ex- 
pected that domestic consumption 
will run under 400 million pounds 
this year. 

About 350 workers are employed in 
connection with the linseed oil mill, 
which will be closed in stages, prob- 
ably requiring a month or two. 


To Demonstrate Hay 
Wafering Machine 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A recently de- 
veloped hay wafering machine will 
be demonstrated at the 9th annual 
Tractor Power and Safety Day sched- 
uled for July 21 on the University 
of Nebraska’s farm campus in Lin- 
coln. 

Professor Lloyd Hurlbut, chairman 
of the department of agricultural en- 
gineering, says the machine will be 
shown here by the International Har- 
vester Co. 

Other new pieces of equipment to 
be displayed include a portable pel- 
leting machine. 


Vv. W. Cory 


3 California Feed 


Firms Name Officers 
Election of V. W. Cory as president 


of the Ambler Milling Co., San 
Gabriel, Cal., and T. D. Griffin as 
president of both Bell Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Pomona, Cal., and Bell Mill- 
ing Corp., Escondido, Cal., has been 
anounced. The Moorman Mfg. Co., 
Quincy, IL, is the parent company 
of all three firms. 

Mr. Griffin is on the board of direc- 
tors of Ambler Milling, and Mr. Cory 
is vice president of the two firms 
which Mr. Griffin is heading up. 

Other officers of Ambler Milling 
are: R. N. Mathes, vice president and 
general manager; Allen Burwell, sec- 
retary, and William Story, treasurer. 
Directors are Mr. Burwell, Mr. Grif- 
fin, C. Holmes and R. B. Hulsen. 


Mr. Griffin, Mr. Cory and William 
Story, are president, vice president 
and secretary-treasurer respectively 
of both Bell Milling Corp. and Bell 
Grain & Milling Co. Mr. Holmes was 
reelected to the Bell Milling Corp. 
board, and he, along with Matt Hall 
and Mr. Hulsen, was named to the 
Bell Grain & Milling Co. board. 

Mr. Holmes and Mr. Hulsen are 
officers in the parent company of the 
three firms. 


FDA Announces Dow 


Petition on Coccidiostat 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration announced that 
Dow Chemical Co. has filed a food 
additives petition proposing an 
amendment of the order which 
cleared the use of zoalene as a coc- 
cidiostat in feed for chickens. 

Published in the July 9 Federal 
Register was an announcement that 
Dow has petitioned for a regulation 
amendment to include the use of 
zoalene in the prevention and control 
of coccidiosis caused by Eimeria 
acervulina, Eimeria brunetti and 
Eimeria maxima. The previous regu- 
lation cleared zoalene for use in pre- 


vention and control of cecal and in- 
testinal coccidiosis caused by Eimeria 
tennella or Eimeria necatrix. 


Dr. D. R. Dowden Joins 


Commercial Solvents 


NEW YORK—Dr. Donaid R. Dow- 
den has joined the market develop- 
ment department of Commercial Sol- 


= vents Corp. as an 
animal nutrition 
4 specialist, it was 

announced by Dr. 
Frank E. Dolian, 

manager of the 
= department. 
| Dr. Dowden will 
concentrate on the 
development of 
new markets for 
Baciferm—a_ zinc 
bacitracin feed 
supplement. He 
will contact agricultural experiment 
stations, colleges and universities 
and arrange feed trials and other 
animal nutrition studies. Dr. Dow- 
den will make his headquarters in 
New York City. 

A native of Kentucky, Dr. Dow- 
den attended schools in Campbells- 
burg. He received his college train- 
ing at the University of Kentucky 
where he also received his Ph.D. in 
dairy nutrition. From 1956 to 1960 
Dr. Dowden served as an instructor 
and research assistant at the college. 


D. BR. Dowden 


Feed Mill Planned 


CONNELL, WASH. — Connell 
Grain Growers, Inc., has awarded a 
contract for the conversion of its 
bean warehouse into a grain rolling 
and mixing plant. Larson & Baard- 
son, Ine., Portland, will install the 
mill. The plant is expected to be 
ready for operation early in October. 

The changeover is designed to meet 
a growing need in the area for milled 
grains for the increasing number of 
cattle feeders, both in the irrigated 
district and among dryland farmers, 
reports Dell C. Smick, manager. 

Virtually all the equipment now in 
the building for beans, mainly the 
cleaning machines, will be utilized in 
the new operation. The plant will 
represent an investment of approxi- 
mately $75,000, including building, 
existing equipment and the new fa- 
cility. 


Fisher Announces 


Staff Promotions 


SEATTLE—With the start of the 
company’s fiscal year July 1960-61, 
John L. Locke, president of Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., announced pro- 
motions of long time members of the 
organization and other staff appoint- 
ments. 

Harold A. Herzog, formerly ware- 
house superintendent, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the research and 
promotion department, with head- 
quarters in the main office in Seattle. 
He has been with the company 34 
years. He remains as president of 
the Harbor Island Dock & Ware- 
house Co. and will be available for 
consultation in connection with the 
warehouse operations. 

Mr. Herzog’s successor is Kenneth 
Mead, with the firm 32 years. Mr. 
Mead formerly was warehouse fore- 
man, a post now filled by Ray Haugh- 
ton, who has been with Fisher for 
28 years. 

Harry Gulin has been named pur- 
chasing agent, succeeding Thomas 
Wood, retired after 39 years with 
Fisher, the last 19 years as purchas- 
ing agent. Mr. Gulin joined the com- 
pany in 1938, and worked up through 
the mill to become storekeeper in 
charge of handling, distributing and 
requisitioning maintenance repairs 
and renewal requirements. 

John B. Hashagen, formerly of 
Chicago, an engineer, is a new staff 
appointment, responsible for the 
maintenance, replacement and new 
— installations at the Seattle 


LETTERS 
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dustries, Inc., was a fatty acid which 
met the specifications of a fat for 
blending to make No. 2 Tallow. 
There was no foreign substance add- 
ed to the No. 2 Tallow either by Em- 
ery or Kentucky Chemical. The tarry 
residue referred to was a result of 
the distillation process and was not 
used in the No. 2 Tallow sold to Ken- 
tucky Chemical and was not a part 
of the tallow sold to the chicken feed 
manufacturers. 

Chicken edema was apparently 
caused by the fatty acid distillate 
sold by Emery. No one in the feed 
or fat industry, or so far as we know 
in the F.D.A., was aware of the pos- 
sibility that fat distillate could con- 
tain anything which was toxic to 
chickens. Tests have now shown that 
there is a peculiarity about the bio- 
chem'stry of a chicken which causes 
the chicken edema. Feeding tests on 
turkeys, cattle and hogs have failed 
to establish a similar effect. Studies 
are being continued to isolate and 
identify the causative agent. 

When the probable cause of the 
chicken edema became known, the 
feed manufacturers changed their 
specifications for fats to preclude the 
possibility of a recurrence and fats 
are now being purchased on these 
amended specifications. 

Kentucky Chemical and Emery 
were not “required to make a par- 
tial repayment.” Settlements have 
been made of claims presented by the 
feed manufacturers for the losses 
they incurred. However, the settle- 
ments were all on a very low com- 
promise basis due to the fact that 
the product sold was the same as that 
which the feed manufacturers had 
ordered; namely No. 2 Tallow, and 
due to the further fact that the feed 
manufacturer, unlike the ultimate 
consumer, has a responsibility to de- 
termine for itself the suitability of 
products purchased by it for its par- 
ticular purposes. 

As stated, both Kentucky Chemi- 
cal and Emery Industries, as well as 
the feed manufacturers, were un- 
aware of the peculiar effect which’ 
certain fats could have on young 
chickens. However, innocence of in- 
tention or lack of knowledge is no 
defense to a charge of violations of 
the Pure Food and Drug laws. Such 
violation is established solely by the 
effect of the product on the consum- 
er. For this reason, Kentucky Chemi- 
cal Industries, Inc., and Emery In- 
dustries, entered a plea of guilty to 
the charge of violation of the act. 

We want to emphasize the fact 
that neither of the companies in any 
way misrepresented a product sold to 
feed manufacturers or violated any 
established trade practices as ex- 
isted at the time this unfortunate 
occurrence took place. 


C. R. Bierne, Attorney 


(Editor’s Note: The news story to 
which Mr. Bierne refers quotes an 
enforcement report issued by the 
Food and Drug Administration. It 
appeared on page 24 of the July 2 
issue of Feedstuffs.) 


Alfalfa Processors 


Plan Summer Outing 


ERIE, MICH.—The Alfalfa Proces- 
sors Assn., Inc., has completed plans 
for its annual summer fun outing. 
This event will take place at the 
Kildare Country Club, Ottawa, Ohio, 
July 21. 

Members and associate members, 
their ladies and guests are invited. 
Also invited are those connected with 
the feed industry. 

Festivities will begin at noon with 
cocktails and lunch. Planned also are 
golf, games, tours and dancing. An 
outdoor chicken barbecue will be 
served in the evening. Reservations 
may be made by writing Joe Cousino, 
Box 848, Erie, Mich. 
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over-all demand appeared moderate- 
ly slow and was limited mainly to im- 
mediate and prompt shipment needs, 
trade sources indicated that offerings 
of principal feedstuffs were in firm 
hands. 

Alfalfa meal listings averaged 
easier as suncured was quoted as 
much as $1 ton lower, while dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal quotes held 
steady. 

Wheat millfeed quotes firmed un- 
der tight supplies and were gener- 
ally 50¢ ton higher at the close. Oil- 
seed meals followed an irregular price 
trend, with soybean and linseed meal 
quotes steady, while copra and cot- 
tonseed meals closed with a soft un- 
dertone as the result of a narrow 
demand. 

Pacific Northwest hay prices held 
unchanged and mostly steady, with 
lighter offerings balancing the slower 
demand at Portland and Seattle. 


Ohio Valley 


This week, for the first time in a 
month or more, Ohio Valley farmers 
have been able to work steadily 
through each day under clear skies 
and with t@mperatures in invigorat- 
ing low 80's. Fields drenched with 
heavy rainfall during previous weeks 
were drying out rapidly, and farmers 
thus were able to make good prog- 
ress in catching up with bay, wheat 
and rye harvesting. 

With supplies of several grades of 
eggs and both live and dressed poul- 
try reported in short supply at whole- 
sale markets, prices firmed this week, 
with most-wanted grades of eggs ad- 
vancing 1¢ or more in retail price, 
and ready-to-cook poultry up 2¢ or 
more. 

Feed manufacturers reported a 
slight but steady improvement in 
sales of turkey and hog feeds, and 
a better demand for egg mashes and 
other feed mixes. As a result, work 
schedules were being maintained at 
40 hours. 


Mountain States 


The trade reports very little 
change in the formula feed market 
here. Supplies of nearly all commer- 
cial feeds are adequate and prices 
generally remaining steady to lower. 

Dealers look for generally lower 
prices in the fall because of near- 
record crops of corn, milo and other 
feed grains. 


— 


Scientists Explain New 
Merck Coccidiostat 


TORONTO — Feed manufacturers 
in the Toronto area of Canada, where 
Merck’s new coccidiostat ‘“Amprol’”’ 
(amprolium) was introduced recent- 
ly, heard a team of scientists from 
the Merck Sharp & Dohme Research 
Laboratories describe the results of 
a broad testing program for the new 
product. 

Drs. David F. Green, Ashton C. 
Cuckler and Walther H. Ott told 
manufacturers at the Merck-spon- 
sored symposium that months of ex- 
perience under floor-pen conditions 
verified laboratory results that Am- 
prol is effective in preventing out- 
breaks of coccidiosis. 

They said that a concentration of 
0.0125% in feed showed amprolium 
t® be effective against pure or mixed 
infections of the economically impor- 
tant coccidia in chickens. This level 
provides a wide margin of safety, 
they added, because feeding studies 
ifdicate that growing birds and lay- 
ing hens tolerate at least 0.05%. am- 
Prolium, four times the suggested 
level. 

The research team also pointed out 
that “Amprol” is compatible with 
the vitamins, minerals, antibiotics 
and other ingredients commonly used 
in commercial feeds. 
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Cyanamid Markets 
Leptospirosis Vaccine 


NEW YORK—Leptospira pomona 
bacterin, a new vaccine developed by 
American Cyanamid Co. for use 
against leptospirosis in livestock, will 
be available to the trade this month. 
E. H. Smythe, marketing director for 
the agricultural division, who made 
the announcement, stated that the 
new product will be sold under the 
trademark of Lebac and will be avail- 
able to farmers through all veteri- 
nary product outlets. 

Leptospirosis is a highly contagious 
disease that causes abortions, death 
losses and a general lack of thrifti- 
ness in young animals and is trans- 
mitted to man, 

Lebac is a chemically-killed whole- 
broth culture of leptospira pomona 
organisms recommended for use in 
protecting cattle and swine against 
this disease. The dosage is 5 cc. in- 
troduced intramuscularly or subcu- 
taneously in cattle and intramuscu- 
larly in swine. Immunity begins to 
develop shortly after vaccination 
with maximum protection in 12 to 
14 days. 

“Antibiotics do not interfere with 


immunity and are recommended for 
treating swine’ with leptospirosis, 
officials pointed out. ‘‘Aureomycin 
chlortetracycline as an additive in 
swine rations was cleared by the 
Food and Drug Administration in 
1958 and has shown favorable re- 
sults in suppressing outbreaks of lep- 
tospirosis.” 


Eight-State Strike 
Ends in 12 Hours 


DENVER, COLO.—The eight-state 
walkout against the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. by some 1,100 grain 
mill workers lasted less than 12 hours 
July 9, as members of the American 
Federation of Grain Millers accepted 
a compromise settlement and- re- 
turned to work by noon. 

The strike began when talks broke 
down over the issues of pay increases 
and vacation benefits late Friday. 

The workers struck facilities in 
Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Oklahoma, Utah and 
Idaho. 

The new agreement provides a 9¢ 
hourly pay increase, according to Max 
Erlich, the firm’s secretary. 


USDA Accepts Bid 


For Frozen Caponettes 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture accepted a nego- 
tiated bid for conversion of approxi- 
mately 422,000 lb. of USDA-owned 
frozen caponettes to a canned boned 
meat product. This completes trans- 
actions begun in mid-May for conver- 
sion of about 12 million pounds of 
caponettes bought by USDA earlier 
this year. 

The final contract—awarded to 
North American Packing Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass., includes a preparation 
charge of $0.0285 per pound (of 
frozen product) and a canning charge 
of $0.1895 per pound based on net 
weight of canned product. 


TWO DIE IN ACCIDENT 

OTWELL, IND.—A wall collapsed 
at the Otwell Milling Co. recently 
near here and killed two of three 
men in an office below. Killed were 
Don Yates, a mill employee, and 
Claude Huffman, a farmer, both of 
Otwell. The second floor brick wall 
of the plant collapsed, apparently un- 
der the weight of wheat stored inside 
and toppled onto the office below. 
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Dawe’s manufactured 27% of 
the vitamin D, produced in the 

United States, as published in the 
most recent report of the United 


States Tariff Commission on syn- 
thetic organic chemicals. Behind 


this figure is 23 years experience 
in Vitamin D production; quality 
control; biological testing; and 
field use testing. 
Today, under the trademark 
FIXTDEE, Dawe’s dependable 
D; is available in standard po- 
tencies of 200,000 I. C. units per 
gram; and 15,000 I. C. units per 
gram. Other practical potencies 
are available on request. Particle 
size is uniform, disperses readily, 
and remains evenly distributed. 
7 You, too, can depend on 
Dawe’s FIXTDEE, as many 
/ other feed industry leaders 
/ have, for over 20 years. 


Ss years experience . .. 27% of total U.S. D, 
production . . . Dawe’s Laboratories. 


World's Oldest and Largest he 
Specialists in Feed Fortification 


DAWE'’S LABORAT ORIESB, INC. 
4800 S. Richmond St., Chicage 22, 


FOREIGN OFFICES: Courte rue Cicires, Antwerp * italy—Via G, 4, Milan. 
Venezuels- 3050, Caracas * Mexig@—Apartady Posts! 30308, Mexico 7, D.F. 
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